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INTRODUCTION. 


Some sort of preface or introduction is con- 
sidered as so essential to a book that I have not 
courage to depart from the established usage. 
Yet in thinking upon what I have to say, every 
subject which. I might touch, with one excep- 
tion, appears to me either unnecessary or.im- 
pertinent. 

. The single point I reserve is an explanation 
of: the false colours under which I have em- 
barked : Forit would be disingenuous to pretend 
-that the following letters were not originally 
designed for publication. My reason for wrap- 
ping my matter in the form in which they ap- 
pear, -was simply that being little accustomed 
to habits of serious literary composition, and 
still less fitted for attempting a falsetto, I 


sought an excuse for writing as I should speak, 


v1 _ INTRODUCTION. 


were it unfortunately the fashion to speak oc- 
tavos. | | 

Having thus candidly confessed what the 
reader is probably already acquainted with, I 
shall make my fairness a ground for claiming 
his confidence in another declaration which 
makes more essentially for my work 

It appears to me to matter less, whether let- 
ters of the description of those which follow were 
originally designed only for private inspection or 
the public eye, than whetherthey are suchas they 
were originally struck off, or have been retouched 
from after-recollection. Now upon ‘the first 
ground I can take my stand, (indeed the letters 
themselves: will probably afford sufficient evi- 
dence of this,) and declare that, excepting two 
or three, I have left them as I cast them, having 
bestowed no more alteration on them in their 
progress through the press than what I suppose 
every one naturally and almost unwittingly 


makes, in reviewing a private letter. 
W. S. R. 
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LETTERS 


NORTH OF ITALY. 


LETTER I. 


The Simplon— Arrangements made by Buonaparte for 
the safety and comfort of Travellers—neglected by his 
Successors, &c.— Entrance into Italy. 


_ Genoa, Aug, cage 
DEAR HALLAM, 
~ You, who know the line of arigidh I had de- 
termined on, will be surprized at the date of this 
letter; but all will be explained in its proper 
place. In the mean time, I follow the good 
precept of beginning at the beginning. 

My carriage, which had been warranted road- 
worthy, having nearly gone to pieces before I 
reached Paris, I determined to sell it there 
for what I could get, and to proceed, by the voi- 
turier, to the baths of Abano, near Padua, my 
ultimate destination. 
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This mode of travelling, though tedious, is that 
which bids fairest to gratify curiosity in an in- 
teresting country. You journey leisurely enough 
to see whatever is worth seeing; and as the 
woituriers take care that you shall arrive at the 
hours of the tables d’héte, where such are kept, 
you see more of manners, than you can travel- 
ling in any other mode. 

You will imagine, perhaps, ‘that these advan- 
tages are dearly purchased by other sacrifices. 
I assure you it is not so. I have traversed a 
ereat part of the continent in both ways, and 
have found that I was usually better fed, and 
better served with the voiturier, than when 
travelling post. : 

The reason is obvious: move with what 
magnificence you may, the innkeeper cares little 
for conciliating a person whom he never expects 
to see again. On the other hand, he is very de- 
sirous of satisfying the voiturzer, and, through 
him, the whole cast, who are, some or other of 
them, continually repacing the same roads. 
The voiturier, on his part, is anxious to see jus- 
tice done to his travellers, because the extent of 
the voluntary present which. they make him, is 
generally regulated by the treatment they re- 
ceive; and he is anxious to obtain from them a 
testimonial to his good conduct, to which, if 
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they are English, he attaches very considerable 
importance. He contracts (unless you choose 
to vary the mode of bargain) to lodge, feed, and 
deliver you (giving you one meal in twenty-four 
hours) at the place of your destination, on a given 
day. Thus I contracted to be delivered: at 
Padua twenty-one days after leaving Paris, and 
should have been so, but for an accident, which 
I shall shortly relate; for, to my infinite asto- 
nishment, I crossed the Simplon, a mountain 
which, in its ascent and descent, contains nearly 
fifty Italian miles of road, in a day, though we 
had only three permanent mules, and a vile 
single provisional horse, for our ascent; so that 
you see even the tediousness of this‘ mode of tra- 
yelling is exaggerated. | 

My voiturier, or muleteer, was a Florentine, 
for Florence is a prolific parent of men of this 
description, and was worthy of occupying a 
place in one of. the novels of Le Sage. It may 
be remarked that the Florentine muleteers are 
to be preferred, as being almost grote active, 
steady and civilized. 

But having described the Nicht of my -ark, 
(in which you may sometimes moreover meet 
with very curious animals,) it is time to bring it 
to the apes. ot the mountains. 

B2 
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Though I shall not attempt to make you dizzy 
by tales of precipices, | 
Where Nature loves to sit dlone, 
Majestic on a craggy throne ; 
save where her solitude is broken im upon, at 
the hazard of her neck, by the jingle of the 


- muleteer’s bells, I cannot help digressing, to 


mention a proof which I received here that 


terror is not a source of the sublime. There is 


indeed no real cause for terror in passing the 


Simplon; but it is impossible to look down 


from the carriage, almost grazing the brinks of 
precipices, often unfurnished with the slightest 
protection, without experiencing something 
which comes near it. On one or two of these 


_ occasions, I have got out for the purpose of re- 


observing points of view which I had passed, 
and found myself wrapt in pleasure at the con- 
templation of scenes which had previously made 
a painful impression. This confirms me in the 
idea I always entertained, that it is not terror, 
but a certain approach to it, which is one source 


of the sublime. 
. The mode in which we are affected on these 


occasions may perhaps be explained in the same 
way by which we explain the effects of tragedy. 
A moderate excitement of the passions i is pleas- 
ing, while an intense one is productive of pain. 
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But I am straying into the devious. paths of 
metaphysics, with a beaten road before me; it 
will not however be deviating much from this, 
(since their Hospice is within a few yards of it,) 
to make some mention of the monks and dogs of 
St. Bernard, who occupy a detached post upon 
this mountain. You will hear with pleasure, 
that the race of these useful beasts (I mean the 
dogs) is not, as I had understood in England, 
extinguished; there existing a fine race of pup-— 
pies, who, literally speaking, promise to tread in 
the steps of their progenitors. 

The merits of these, though in themselves suf- 
ficiently great, have however been much exag- 
gerated. They neither carry provisions to the 
strayed, nor go, unaccompanied, in search of 
those. buried in the snow. But they are en- 
dowed, as it should appear, with a very extra- 
ordinary instinct, which enables them to distin- 
guish the solid path, though covered with snow, 
where the deviation of a step might plunge their 
followers into an abyss. They are, therefore, to 
be considered as the guides of the mountain, and 
it was in the discharge of this duty that the most: 
experienced of the tribe found their grave. A 
courier, who was passing the St. Bernard, stopped 
at the convent for shelter, and, after a short 
stay, insisted on proceeding. As the weather 

BS 
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was dangerous, the good monks all but knelt to 
him, to divert him from his purpose: but he 
was an old stager, and was obstinate. ‘They, 
therefore, did all they could for his protection, 
and furnished him with three men and three 
dogs for guides, these three dogs being the only 
ones fit for service, the rest of the family con- 
sisting of two bitches who gave suck. The 
party had not proceeded far, when they were 
overwhelmed by an avalanche, and, to complete 
the ‘catastrophe, the courier’s brother and bro- 
ther-in law, who had come out to meet and assist 
him, were buried in another, on the Pe ces 
side of the mountain. 

To return to the dogs.—Though they do not 
proceed alone to disinter the buried, they do 
indeed, by scratching, indicate where they are 
to be found; but most dogs, and particularly 
our sheep dogs, will do the like to carcasses of 
any animal, covered by the snow. 

The utility of the convent of St. Bernard, ; in 
the situation in which it is placed, is so ob- 
vious, that whilst Buonaparte smoked out all 
the drones of the plains, he left several moun- — 
tain-convents, and by endowing this with an 
additional estate in Lombardy, most considerably 
increased its revenues. In thisthe did well: for 
: independently of the general hospitality’ which 
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is exercised by the monks, the ordinary ex- 
penses of the establishment must be enormous 
in a place which is inaccessible by carriages, 
and where a pound of wood literally bears the 
same price as a pound of bread. A very diffe- 
rent system has been followed by the successors 
of Buonaparte. | 

_ A magnificent building which he had begun, 
a sort of caravansera, on the top of the Simplon, 
has been left half finished, but things are infi- 
nitely worse on Mount Cenis. Buonaparte had 
there, as well here, constructed several houses 
termed refuges, at different distances, for the 
shelter of passengers in the dangerous months, 
and endowed them with slight privileges, such 
as that of selling wine and provisions duty free. 
—It was amongst the early acts of the King of 
Sardinia to abrogate these, and the refuges of 
Mount Cenis are lost to the traveller. 

To return to the monks of St. Bernard.—Of 
the mode in which they spend their revenues, 
as well as of the manner in which they fulfil 
the object of their institution, the anecdote 
which follows may serve as a specimen. An 
enterprizing English party, consisting of men 
and women, took shelter in the convent during 
a fall of snow. The monks fed them and then 
horses. hs as they could, giving up their 
| B 4 
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bread to the beasts, when they had no more 
_erude grain to bestow on them. The guests 
had then therefore no choice but to decamp. 
But how to get the horses over the snow, which 
was yet too soft to support them? The inge- 
nuity and activity of the monks found an expe- 
dient. They. turned out, with their servants, 
and placing blankets before the animals, which 
were carried forwards. and extended afresh, as 
soon as passed over, conducted men, women, 
and beasts in safety over their mountain. 

_ Icannot give a better proof of the moral profit 
which Hass monks. have deriyed from the diffi- ~ 
culties of their situation, than their having de- 
parted from the selfish system of policy which 
characterizes all other elective clerical bodies. 
Their present Prior is in the vigour of his age: 
he is, I understand, somewhat under thirty. 

_ The barrier, or turnpike gate, on the summit 
of the mountain exacts, and very justly, consi- 
derable tolls, 1 think six franks (five shillings) a 
beast, and as much for the carriage. The re- 
venue must therefore be considerable, as, inde- 
pendently of chance travellers, going to and 
returning from Italy, a very considerable com- 
merce is carried on,_in times of scarcity, in corn 
from Genoa, either the produce of Sicily or. of 
the countries bordering on the Black Sea. The © 
revenue thus collected goes to the canton of the 
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Valais, in which province the far greater part 
of the mountain is situated. Domo d’Ossola is the 
first town of Italy, which was formerly in the 
occupation of Austria, but was ceded, you know, 
by the last Congress to the King of Sardinia. 

I observed that the toll taken on the summit, 
goes to the Pays du Valais. A toll 1s, however, 
taken on the Italian side of Domo d’Ossola by the 
King of Sardinia ; thisy which is collected at the 
passage of the river Doccia, 1s very reason- 
able: but I shall relate a little adventure which 
took place at this barrier, because it will give a 
good general idea of the mode in which wa- 
vellers are treated by the agents of the different 
governments in Italy, who, for want of a rea- 
sonable maintenance, are almost necessitated to 
prey upon the stranger and to cheat their 
employer. The man at the bridge insisted on 
double toll from the muleteer, on the ground 
that we were foreigners. As this is a principle 
of taxation legalized in many states of Italy, I 
should not have advised the resistance of the 
demand, but for the remark of our conductor, 
who observed, that he had formerly, in the same 
circumstances, paid only half of what was now 
claimed. I therefore insisted on secing the 
tarif ; when my friend, alleging some excuse 

for not haying it suspended in his house, as he 
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was bound, fell instantly fifty per cent. in his 
demands. 

Having left Domo d’Ossola, 1 breakfasted 
the next morning at a small village on the 
banks of the Lago Maggiore, the Lacus Ver- 
banus of the ancients. 

The little islands, which are visible from this 
place, are well worthy the visits of those who have 
a taste for antiquated, seignorial magnificence. 
They present many objects of curiosity in their 
palaces furnished with chambers of dais, their 
family theatres, magnificent architectural gar- 
dens, and the utter contempt of expense, which 
they every where exhibit. The traveller sees 
not only orange trees trained against walls, like 
our peaches and nectarines, but a grove of 
them cultivated as standards in the open air. 
He is astonished at finding so tender a plant 
flourishing in this northern climate, nor are his 
causes for wonder much diminished, when he 
learns that’these plants are covered, in winter, 
by temporary houses of wood which are warmed 
by stoves. | | 

Yet the Lago Meadisre: may pretend to higher 
praises ; to that of the beautiful bordering on the 
sublime. Nature has indeed here given a dis- 
tinct character to each of the three lakes, which 
lie within a small distance. of each other.. The 
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next to this, the Lago di Lugano, has austerer 
features, and resembles more our northern lakes, 
whilst that of Como bears such a print of gay 
and festive beauty as might have justified Berni 
and Ariosto, in placing a Morgana or an Alcina 
in one of the fairy palaces which skirt its banks. 
But I am speaking from old recollections. TF 
am now in pursuit of health and shall not 
willingly diverge from my course ; 


Minding my compass and my way, 
Though pleas’d to see the dolphins play. 


But a word or two as to one of the odd fish 
who sported in our wake! Amongst a shoal of 
ragged urchins, half squalling and half laughing, 
who had accompanied us from the village, 
where we had stopt, one persevering little 
animal, about ten years old, though the rest 
dropt astern, kept up with us for two miles, 
when the muleteer, in that spirit of charity 
which characterizes all tribes and classes of 
Italians, having ascertained that he was bound 
to Aronna, the town where we were ourselves 
to pass the night, offered him a place upon the 
roof of his carriage. I now fell into conversation 
with him, and having asked him the motive of 
his expedition, was told that he was going to beg 
at Aronna ; a place which, he imagined, afforded 
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a better field for his operations than that which 
he had quitted. I naturally remonstrated with 
him on the nature of his project, and asked him 
why he did not attempt to procure some honest 
service ; but he appeared to have weighed the 
matter well, and taken his resolution upon the 
-maturest deliberation. He told me that he had 
left his home on account of the poverty of his 
parents, that it was his intention to seek service, 
but, as he could pretend to little as yet, he 
meant to maintain himself by begging till he 
was of age and strength to ensure a sufficient 
salary. We slept at dronna, distinguished by 
the bronze colossal statue of St. Carlo of Borro- 
meo, which stands at a small distance from it. 
But, whilst I have been relating a fact illustra- 
tive of the habits of the poor of Italy in general, I 
had nearly omitted one peculiarly characteristic 
of those of the inhabitants of the country which 
Ihave been just describing. You know the class 
of Italians who wander about the world with 
prints and barometers. ‘These are considered in 
England as Jews, but are, in fact, generally 
speaking, natives of the banks of the lakes of 
Lombardy. All follow the same trade, and 
(what is singular) the natives of the same village 
usually follow the same beat; so that in various 
Italian hamlets situated near the lakes, may be 
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found the customs of England, Spain, or Ame- 
rica. | 


One ruling passion however, the love of gain, 


distinguishes them all. One of these men had 
embarked with us at Paris, as an outside passen- 


ger, and appeared to me little short of an idiot. - 


My servant, however, who was a Florentine, 
qualified my opinion, by characterising him as 
a shrewd oaf, with a coarse but expressive Italian 
phrase, for which I have tried to give an Eng- 
lish equivalent. He was returning home to his 
native village, with a large stock of gold, the 
fruit of his travels. ‘The apparent stupidity and 
barbarous jargon of the man soon drew on him 
a tremendous fire of jokes, speculative and prac- 
tical, from the two Florentines, for the muleteer, 
as I have said, was also of that city; and this 
was kept up with such activity that I more than 
once trembled for the consequences, the lout 
having, at last, become desperate, and armed 
himself with a piece of granite, which he threat- 
ened to drive into the skull of one of his perse- 
cutors, a threat which, but for my interference, 
he would probably have executed. Yet mark 
the persevering spirit of gain and economy 
which actuates this race, an object which they 
keep always in sight, and which predominates 
with them over every other earthly considera- 
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tion. The Jakite had bargained to be carried to 
Milan, from whence, however, he had a day’s 
journey to his own country. It was, therefore, 
evidently his interest to leave us at the Lago 
Maggiore, and take boat for it there; but a difter- 
ence arose between him and the boatman, which 
turned upon a frank. I naturally thought that 
he would have given up the point in dispute, 
rather than undergo much unnecessary fatigue 
and delay, besides subjecting himself to fresh 
persecution, which was sure to be carried on by - 
his indefatigable tormentors at bed and board, by 
night and by day. But I mistook my man; he 
stood fast, and refused to pay the tenpence; 
when the voiturier, who apparently thought that 
his qualifications as a butt did not counterba- 
lance his demerits as a bore, literally paid the 
' disputed frank, in order to get rid of him. 

This man may be fairly considered as the re- 
presentative of his cast. But to give them 
honour due, though miserly, they are not dis- 
honest, and are singularly sober, active and in- 
dustrious. | 


C15) 


LETTER II. 


I am sent ty the Austrians to Genoa—Journey thither 
— Description of that. City, &c. 


Genoa, July, 1817. 


I sHALL not particularize the first stages of 
my route from Aronna, for a reason you will 
soon understand. Suffice that stopping to bait 
at a certain town, I was sent for by a man in 
authority, and informed that there was an im- 
portant informality in my passport, and that he 
must therefore turn me back from the Austrian 
states. I answered that the passport was pre- 
cisely in the same form of words with that 
which I had formerly found sufficient in the 
states of his Apostolic Majesty. He told me 
“that might be: but that there was now a 
new. regulation, with which I had not com- 
plied, namely, the having the said: passport visto 
either by the Austrian minister in London or by 
some other in the countries through which I had 
passed, and that he must, therefore, turn me 
back, till I had fulfilled me conditions which he 
had specified.” 
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There still appeared to me to be the alterna-_ 
tive of sending to Milan, to procure a dispensa- 
tion from ‘this order, provided the guardian of 
the frontier would allow me to wait there the’ 
~ return of my messenger. He was ready to grant 
this indulgence; but observed, that of several 
English travellers who had tried the experiment 
none had succeeded; that he considered it would 
only be productive of additional loss of time and 
money, and that I had better make up my mind © 
to set off for Turm or Genoa, and get the defi- 
ciency in my passport supplied by the Austrian 
minister, or consul, at one of those capitals. 

I put forth all my powers of reasoning to ar- 
rest my sentence. I observed, though he stated 
that this rule had been communicated to the 

‘English government for the information of its 
- subjects, I had received no intimation of it, nor 
did I believe any general notice had been given 
of it in England.—That my motive of travel was 
health, that I had lost, as he might see, the use 
of one side, and could not even stand without a 
stick—that I was botind to the baths of Abano, 
which, as every body in Italy knew, were only 
efficacious in the hot season, and that a delay 
would nsw frustrate the _ of my jour- 
HeyeM ve neg 

Tt was all to no purpose, i I saw 3 was 
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actually signing the sentence of “ visto et re- 
spinte” on my passport. I naturally now broke 
ito a sémewhat stronger strain of remonstrance, 
and asked him whether it was possible that his 
government should not have allowed him lati- 
tude in the execution of orders, which must, in 
some cases, as in mine, be productive of much 
injury to the traveller? I added to my former 
arguments, that my letter of credit did not ex- 
tend either to Turin or Genoa, which lay out of 
my course; and that I should have the greatest 
difficulty in getting myself transported thither, 
my stock of money being literally reduced to 
two napoleons. “ Under such peculiar circum- 
stances of hardship, could not an exception be 
made in my favour?” The inspector of the police 
(for such he was) answered, that he acknow- 
ledged the severity of my case, but that, were he 
disposed to take on himself the responsibility of 
departing from his general orders with regard to 
foreigners, a peculiar and closely defined instruc- 
tion respecting the English would render this 
impossible. As I expressed some incredulity as 
to this, he read me a letter in Italian, as I under- 
stood, from the Aulic chamber, which, after re- 
peating the order for turning back all foreigners™ | 


* This was true; butI found before leaving the town that, 


C 
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whose passport had not been visto by some Aus- 
trian minister, or diplomatic agent, particularly 
enforced it against the English, travelling with 
a passport from Lord Castlereagh. My astonish- 
ment may easily be conceived; but feigning not 
perfectly to understand this instruction, I pre- 
vailed on him to read it again. I then (though 
with little hopes of success) said that as I un- 
derstood the language but indifferently, (our 
conversation had hitherto been carried on in 
French,) I hoped he would let me take an ex- 
tract. My friend all but laughed in my face,, 

put up his letter, and broke up the conference. 

As to the peculiar circumstances of this trans- 
action, I really cannot offer even a conjecture; 
but as to the Austrian government leaving its 
officers without rational discretionary powers, 
this is to be paralleled by every act of the Aulic 
chamber. 

When I was last at Venice, (and I believe 
things yet remain unchanged,) a ship’s papers, 
such as her register, &c. were only granted for 
three years, nor was it permitted to an Austrian 
consul in a foreign port to renew them: so that, 
supposing the owner of a ship, who had cleared 


one exception had been made at Milan. This was in favour 
of a French-woman and the widow of a revolutionary general; 
the Duchess of Abrantes. 


( 
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out for Copenhagen, during the last year of scar- 
city, to hear of wheat selling in Dantzick at 
ninety per cent. under the price it bore in Italy, he 
could not, if his register was near expiring, have 
proceeded directly to that port, but must have 
first returned to Venice. in order to have his 
papers renewed. Yet the decay of Venetian 
commerce is made a subject of wonder! _ 

To return to my own case.—I prepared, since 
it might no better be, for my digressive journey. 
Behold me then set out for Genoa, having with 
some difhculty made a contract for my con- 
veyance thither, on the promise of paying the 
muleteer on my arrival. 

I chose Genoa, though the road to it was 
the most impracticable, because I knew nobody 
at Turm, whereas at Genoa I had friends in 
our minister Mr. Hill, then resident there, and 
the Signor Pellico, Secretary to the Governor, 
whom I had formerly known in another part of 
Italy. : 

A new and curious scene, as contrasted with 
the former, awaited me on my return to the 
mn. I found the carriage surrounded by a 
group of loitering Italian soldiers, the men who, 
in case of necessity, were to back with their 
bayonets the orders of the prefect. One of 
these had produced a snuff-box, with the portrait 
ca 
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of Buonaparte, which was handed round. the 
circle, and devoutly kissed by every one as a 
relic. The possessor said, “ that of all men 
living, he had the least reason to love him, yet 
he gloried in being one of his most devoted ad- 
mirers.” He said, “he had just expended .a 
small capital in the purchase of leather, in order 
to set up as a shoe-maker, when he was swept 
away by his conscription ;” (he must have meant 
that of the Cisalpine republic)—“ he had served 
under him and been wounded in Egypt; but it 
was there that he had learned to make a due 
estimate of the merits of that great man, who 
visited the hospitals three times a week, tasted. 
the provisions of the sick, and inquired into 
their wants.—He considered him as a father, 
and was ready to die a thousand deaths in his 
“service.” 

Though the two scenes which this small 
theatre exhibited, might give rise to various 
reflections, I shall not indulge in them, but pro- 
ceed, straight forwards, in my narration. I 
passed through Novara, Vercelli, Alessandria 
della Paglia, Novi, &c. to the Bocchetta, the 
mountain which backs the city of Genoa. The 
thing is. soon said, but cost me four days to ac- 
complish with mules. | 

There is nothing so little picturesque, if we ex- 
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eept La Valletta and Gibraltar, as a modern for- 
tified city. Ishall therefore spare you all details 
‘of glacis, bastions, &c. &c. things which you are 
probably as little qualified to understand as I. 
am to describe. Nay, such has been the effect 
produced upon me by witnessing the conse- 
quences of victory in this unfortunate country, 
to which ever side it might incline, that I 
passed over scenes of battles almost with indif- 
ference; and the field of Novi, the subject of so 
many péans amongst the victors and of so much 
coarse pleasantry amongst the vanquished, 


Begot no numbers, grave or gay, 


I heard every where the most dreadful ac- 
counts of the late scarcity, but its traces were 
almost obliterated. The harvest of the common 
European grains had been long got in; the 
trees had yielded fruit in abundance, and the 
grain not yet ripe for the sickle, such as the 
Indian corn, an article of the utmost importance 
in Lombardy, where, in union with rice,* it 


* A variety too of this grain, the maize, called a cinquantino, 
from fifty days being supposed sufficient to its perfection, is 
sown after the common European grains, to the place of which 
it succeeds ; it is sown about the end of June and reaped in 
October. — A sort of paste is formed from both, which is called 
polenta. 'This is eaten, in various ways, by the poor, often with- 


C3 
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constitutes the staple food of the people, pro-. 
mised to be equally productive. It is impossible 
to wander over Piedmont, and, more particu- 
larly, Lombardy, and see fields of rich herbage, 
of rice, of all our own grains, and others not 
known to us by name, fenced with olive trees, 
elms, &c. festooned with vines, to see even 
swamps rendered productive, and cultivated 
in hemp and flax, without forming an extra- 
vagant idea of the wealth and comfort of the 
country —yet, enter the palace, and you see 
small signs of the riches which ought to flow in 
from such various sources; knock at the farm- 
house or cottage, and filth and famine repulse 
you from the door! 

. [pursue my journey.—A circumstance ina 
struck me as extraordinary during this, was the 
uniformity of colour amongst the horned cattle. 
There is a strange belief current in Italy, that 
not only the indigenous beasts are white, (or, to 
speak more precisely, cream-coloured,) but that 


out any sort of condiment, and sometimes with milk; and 
- sometimes, by the other classes, under the roast, as the York- 
shire pudding is in England. Its straw furnishes an excellent 
paillasse, being infinitely more elastic than that of ordinary 
_ grain. It is also turned to different purposes in different parts 
of Italy ; thus in Tuscany, it serves instead of laths, for receiving 
plaster, coving of ceilings, &c, 
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even foreign beeves put on the same livery on 
drinking the Po. Without pretending to con- 
jecture the cause, the fact is certain, that, in the 
great tract of plain which I passed over, I saw 
only from light dun to cream-coloured, and I 
went through a beast-fair, consisting, I should 
imagine, of at least two hundred of these ani- 
mals. The first change of colour, which (where 
it takes place) usually deviates into red or black, — 
is visible on ascending the Bocchetzta. 

This mountain is perhaps the least practicable 
of all those which are accessible in carriages. 
Its traverses are exceedingly steep, and its pave- 
ment (for it is paved) so infamously bad that it 
is difficult for beasts to keep their feet, who 
have not been educated in this school. My 
mules were continually floundering and tum- 
bling, but their falls fortunately appeared to be 
regulated by a due regard to time and place. 
The jolts were, however, so distressing, that I 
have seldom felt so much relief in a journey as 
I did on stopping at Volteggio, a small town. 
upon the mountain, though I had not then 
accomplished a fourth of the ascent. 

Here a little scene awaited me which I shall 
describe as characteristic of the country and its 
inhabitants. I had already fallen upon my 
breakfast and a bottle of hill-wine, which thea 

C4 
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appeared to me delicious, when my attention 
was excited by a singularly fine voice, though 
not always in tune with the guitar which ac- 
companied it. I turned round, and saw a boy 
of about sixteen in the door-way, of an ex-. 
tremely prepossessing: appearance, whose counte- 
nance and manner admirably seconded the sub- 
ject of his air. I had already woven a little 
romance for him in my imagination, and, on his 
finishing, called him to me, in order to inquire 
into his story, His answer was pretty much 
like that of the knife-grinder of notorious me- 
mory. He was the son of a tobacconist. At 
the age of nine years old, he, it seems, arrived at 
a-full conviction of the unprofitableness of this 
calling and the poverty of the paternal house. 
He therefore took. his resolution; broke loose, 
bought a guitar, and from that time forward had 
wandered about the world! The countenance 
of this self-taught musician had now resolved 
itself into a sort of slangish style of expression, 
which amply confirmed the truth of his narra-_ 
tion. He had been before inspired by his song, 
no uncommon instance of Italian susceptibility. 

The Bocchetta contains some fine scenery in 
its recessés, and, as it is invested with an atmos- 
phere much milder than that which visits mqun- 
tains in general, the asperity of its features is 
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tempered by a cultivation which however does 
not take from their sublimity. The last gorge, 
through which you approach Genoa, indeed loses 
all austerity of aspect, and brightens into that 
air of gaiety which suits well with the gardens 
and villas which line the avenue of an Italian 
city. 

I approached the city itself too late in the 
evening to form a fair estimate of its beauties ; 
but there was light enough to smell by, and I 
had some impressions painfully refreshed, which 
I had received from the Genoese in Malta. In 
this island was a depét of French and Genoese 
prisoners ; the former occupied the upper floors, 
the second, the lower; and a small entrance- 
hall, which opened into the principal Genoese © 
quarter, was common to both parties: now the 
Genoese insisted upon exercismg a servitude on. 
this, which I dare not describe, but which, con- 
sidering its propinquity to their lodgings, was 
sufficiently extraordinary. ‘The French, though - 
more distant from the field of filth, having pro- 
tested in vain against the procedure, had re- 
course to arms. The Genoese were not men to 
relinquish tamely what they considered as a pri- 
vilege, and it is no exaggeration to say, that 
eight-and-forty hours of battle and bloodshed 
were insufficient to settle the point.. Peace 
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was’ at length restored by the bayonets of a 
British regiment. 

The next morning I awoke to all the magni- 
ficence of Genoa, and it is but justice to say 
that. after-observations did not confirm the fore- 
taste I had had of its filth. I have now seen, I 
believe, all the beautiful cities of the south, and 
have no hesitation in ranking this after Naples 
and Constantinople. But the charm of the 
latter: ceases on landing, whereas the interior of 
Genoa does not disappoint our expectations. 
The streets indeed are narrow, but, to say 
nothing of the obvious convenience of this in a 
hot climate, it does not of course produce the 
gloom which it does in our northern cities. We 
too naturally attach the idea of small mean 
houses to narrow streets, whereas these are lined 
with magnificent palaces. In this respect, as well 
as. in the massive and florid character of these 
edifices, Genoa bears a considerable resemblance 
to La Valletta in Malta: but in that island 
architecture has something of an oriental cast ; 
here. it has adopted a more festive character. 

But Genoa is most impressive in its general 
exterior, and is best seen from the sea. The 
figure, which it forms, approaches nearly to 
that of a crescent. It is backed, as I have 
before observed, by a mountain, which is fringed 
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here and there with low oak-wood and olives, 
and it looks down upon a beautiful bay. 

Imagine then to yourself a city, with some- 
thing of a theatric form, at the base of a moun- 
tain, the sloping sides of which are gay with 
suburban palaces, and gardens full of colonnades 
of trellis work,* covered with the red oleander 
now in one blaze of bloom ; add an atmosphere 
and a sun precisely such as you see represented 
in the vivid paintings of the Venetian school, 
and you have Genoa such as I saw it in the 
month of August. 

Having, like Fiesco in Schiller’s play, seen 
the sun rise over the city, and gradually impart 
that gay warmth and glow to the atmosphere 
which I have just mentioned; I bethought me 
that it was now decent time for an Italian visit, 
and accordingly set out for the Governor's 
palace. I was hailed by the secretary. with all 
the cordiality I expected, and was presented by 
him to his chief, with whose reception also I 
had every reason to be satisfied. The secre- 
tary was good enough to take upon himself all 
arrangements respecting my passport, engaging 
even for the counter-signature of the Austrian. 
Having therefore this difficulty taken off my 
shoulders, having seen Mr. Hill, and arranged 


* A sort of cradle-walk with a flat top, called in Italian 
pergolato. 
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matters with a banker, I yielded to the odd 
sort of fascination, which that animal yclept a 
laguais de place usually exercises, and, with a 
guide-book in my hand, set off with him to. look 
at the interior of churches and palaces. But I 
soon broke through the charm, and, having 
seen nothing that satisfied me, returned to my 
inn, and from thence sallied again to re-enjoy, 
with a setting sun, what had so much delighted 
me with a rising one. 

My short roam was however sufficient to 
point out to me one of the essential inconveni- 
ences of Genoa, many parts of which are, like 
those of Bath, inaccessible by carriages; nor 
indeed are the streets particularly adapted to the 
convenience of foot-passengers, though, in this 
respect, they are greatly preferable to those of 
Paris and most other continental towns. There 
are indeed broad lines of flag-stone in every 
street, but these are often so placed as to be 
almost necessarily occupied by the horses or 
mules, whilst the rough flint pavement is ap- 
propriated to the wheels of the carriages and 
the pedestrians. How the beasts keep their 
feet on such a smooth surface I am at a loss to 
conjecture. It is true that they are rough shod, 
by turning up the shoes both before and be- 
hind; but, besides that one does not see how 
this is to be a security ona hard surface, where 
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the points cannot penetrate, we know that 
these must be ground level in a very few 
hours. The cause for this apparently capricious 
arrangement of flag and flint is the disposition of 
the water-pipes, over which, wherever they may 
be, is a covering of flint, as this is more easily 
taken up and re-arranged, in case of necessity.. 
All Florence is, you probably know, paved 
with flag-stones, and the motion of a carriage 
upon these, when your horses have learned to 
keep their feet, is indeed singularly pleasant, 
being precisely like that of a sledge upon ice 
or hardened snow. - 
It being now evening, I, not having yet re- 
ceived my passports, wrote to the secretary to in- 
quire if there was any difficulty respecting them. 
The daquais de place returned however without 
an answer to my note, and being closely ques- 
tioned as to the delivery of it, assured me that 
he had himself put it into the hands of a piccolo 
grande. ‘Though the world is generally agreed 
as to the existence of this class, I had never 
heard it so gravely recognized, but I found it 
had received the stamp of majesty itself, in the 
Sardinian Almanack or Red Book.* 


* The meaning however annexed to the term in Piedmont 
is not such as one should obviously put on it. It means a 
sort of understrapping great man. 
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It were well if this monarch confined himself 
to similar recognitions. He has unluckily ac- 
knowledged and reinstated not only the com- 
mon breeds of monks, but, as if there was not 
already mendicity enough in Italy, has re- 
created the order of Begging Friars, a measure 
which has shocked even many religious and 
charitable people. 

The passports did not arrive till the next 
morning, so that, not being able to ensure my- 
self, if I set out that morning, a decent lodging 
for the night under a very long journey, I 
was compelled to pass a second day in Genoa, a 
thing which would have highly delighted me 
under any other circumstances. 

The passports were at last received, a ] 
found that I had nothing else to complain of 
than the unexpected delays, which must be in- 
cidental to a system so necessarily vexatious. 
The Austrian Consul, and some other person, 
whose duty it was to countersign these impor- 
tant documents, a duty held too sacred. to be 
delegated, had been absent. The passports 
were however now presented to me without 
fees; this being the only instance in which 
I ever received such a grace during a two 
years’ travel in Italy. The government offi- 
cers had not only foregone their own claims, 
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but even persuaded the Austrian to relinquish 
his. cis y OF HK 

I cannot qnit Genoa without remarking upon 
a practice, common all over Italy, but particu- 
larly fashionable and most abused in this city 
and its neighbourhood: I mean that of painting 
the exterior of houses with architectural orna- 
ments, and here even with masses of gay colour. 
This will perhaps strike you as mighty meretri- 
cious; but we must not try every thing by the 
test of our own habits and opinions, since 
these, where they are right, are possibly only 
right with reference to our own peculiar situa- 
tion. 

In our stern and melancholy climate, this 
mode of gay decoration would be something 
like dancing over graves; but here, where sun, 
earth, sea, and sky make almost perpetual holi- 
day, it seems to’harmonise well with the general 
festivity of the elements. Here also in this 
broad glow of general light, (for great part of 
the year, unbroken by partial shades,) tricks of 
this kind pass uncontradicted; because it is easy 
to charge what you want to put in shade, with 
such a strength of dark colour, as shall make 
good the illusion, in cases where you have to 
contend with light alone: But with us, the 
effect of an oblique sun and black clouds 
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is such, that Nature may be said to give 
the lie to every similar attempt at imposture. 
Thus, for instance, I meditate the most simple 
one: I want to place a statue against my house, 
and, fearing to break into the wall, I paint a 
niche behind it, for the purpose of giving it 
the effect of insulation. What follows? There 
comes (a thing common with us} a day preg- 
nant with strong contrast of light and shade; 
the whole flat surface of the wall perhaps re- 
mains in shadow, while a malicious thread of 
light falls full upon the niche, exposing all the 
falseness of its pretensions. 

I now take leave of Genoa, from which I 
shall depart to-morrow morning long before 


daylight. 


LETTER i. i 


Departure hanes Genoa—Plains ‘of jabs coment gene 

‘more common-on. the Continent than in Great Britain 

~ —Cremona— Mantua—Ridiculous and vevatious Con- 

duct of the ee ee ak tig x Climate 
én modern vi Got Fe 


| _. Verona, August, 1817... 
Startine from Genoa as I had proposed, and 
re-crossing the Bocchetta, by the same track, (for 
there is no other yet begun, though his Sardi- 
nian Majesty is bound by treaty to form one,) I 
at last got into my new direction, and passing 
through Stradella, Tortona, &e. arrived at Cre- 
mona. | 
I should, nesreved iN to my etridhd 
there, mention a circumstance which struck me 
forcibly, though it was not new to me, ‘and I 
had had recent opportunities of observing the 
same feature in passing through that part of 
ancient Burgundy which lies on this side of 
Dijon, now, I believe, called the department of 
the Céte d'Or, I mean the immense tracks of- 
plain which are continually met with on the con- 
tinent, and which are so rare in Great Britain. 

; | 
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Cremona, a melancholy town, which, like al- 
‘most all the cities in Lombardy, exhibits evident » 
signs of decay, has something to recommend it 
in its cathedral, which is Saxon, or something 
approaching to Saxon, mixed with a sort of 
mongrtel Italian architecture; a composition fre- 
quent in these provinces. If not beautiful 
it is at least picturesque, and its steeple sin- 
gularly so, being adorned with a sort of open 
work, which is also not uncommon in Upper 
Italy. 

On arriving near Mantua, I was surprized to 
see a sentinel perched on the roof of a house, © 
situated on an eminence without the works. If 
the Austrians resigned to the enemy, at one 
stroke of the pen, all their strong holds* in time 
of war, they seem determined at least not to be 
surprized out of them in peace, and have there- 
fore stationed this sentry, I suppose, to watch » 


the turnpike-road’s approach 
Lest treason lurk’d in the Cremona coach ;” 


supposing always that Cremona was in a situa- 
tion to mount and maintain so respectable an 
establishment. _We now, however, without mo- 


* These, it will be recollected, were all given up, without 
firing a shot, after the battle of Marengo. 
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lestation from the advanced posts, proceeded 
across an inundation formed by the river, and 
penetrated into the 


é 


terra 


Che Menzo fende e d’ alti stagni serra.* 
Ariosto. 

On entering the Austrian territory, to avoid 
the incessant plague of custom-house visitors, 
I had had my baggage sealed, after examination, 
with the exception of a small portmanteau, 
containing a few changes of linen. On my 
atrival therefore at Mantua, I thought my- 
self so secure against any attempt at imposi- 
tion, that I repulsed the janissaries who 
gathered about me. The muleteer, who had 
however his recollections fresher than myself, 
entreated me ‘to speak them fair, and, as to the 
fee they expected, he would willingly pay it 
rather than expose himself to their outrages.’ 
As I thought the being sealed was a security 
against their wrath, I tried to dissuade him from. 
conciliating them; but he observed, that ‘ though 
my baggage was safe, there was nothing to 
prevent their cutting fis coach-lining and 
cushions to pieces, under the pretence of 
searching for contraband articles, an-evil which 


ind — the renown’d 


an ee 


*, eo - 
City which Mincius parts and swamps surround. 


Pe 


a 
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he should infallibly suffer if they were not duly 
propitiated ;' I therefore gave them what they 
wanted, and my annoyance ended for the 
night. ee: 

You will recollect that the muleteer could. 
have nothing with him but what was the pro- 
duce of the Austrian states, though perhaps of 
a different province, as his carriage had been 
closely searched on entering the Emperor’s do- 
minions; but I might have been aware that 
this was no protection, having been formerly 
obliged to throw away a bottle of Vicen- 
tine wine, which I had in my carriage, in 
order to deliver myself from the eternal per- 
secutions which it brought upon me, at every — 
new provincial frontier, I having previously 
paid duty upon it four times in the Austrian 
dominions, the whole of the said duties amount- 
ing perhaps to five farthings. | 

But I shall plague you no more with 
the petty police vexations I may undergo, 
having, I trust, already given you a sufficient 
idea of their character and extent.* 

As I have, however, observed upon.some of the 
moral causes of mischief with which Providence 


* The following official papers of regulations respecting tra- 
vellers may come in aid of what has been already stated. It 
is reprinted exactly from the original. 
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has been pleased to visit this afflicted country, so 
was I also destined to witness some of the phy- 
sical ones. 


NOTIFICAZIONE. 


Dell’ Albergatore all’ Insegna — dei 
Forestier che sono pervenuti ad alloggiare nel di lui Albergo 
h 

Cognome, e Nome | 

Se nubile, ammogliato, o vedove 

Eta 

Religione 

Patria 

Luogo di nascita 


oor 


Condizione 
Proveniente da 
Se solo, o con aderenti, o servitid 


Numero di questi 


Cognome, e Nome 

Se nubile, ammogliato, o vedovo 

Sesso 

Eta 

Religione 

Patria 

Luogo di nascita 

Da chi ritrae i suoi mezzi di sussistenza 
Recapiti, o passaporto, e da chi rilasciati 
Mezzi di sussistenza, ed occupazione 
Mottivo del suo arrivo 

Quanto tempo si tratterra 
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I had heard one night, in bed, at my inn, a 
violent thunder-storm ; and on leaving Mantua 
saw its melancholy effects. The vines and 
‘the prain were prostrated, houses unroofed, and 
some actually beat down. It seems an un- 
wonted minister of wrath had mingled in the 

Jl sunnominato Forestiere é partito li-———-——- 


colla posta, o col yetturino —_—- alla 
volta di . 
I] sunnominato Forestiere si é trasferito li — e prese 


il suo alloggio in Casa 


— Contrada —— al Civico N. 


AVVERTENGE. 
1.° L’ albergatore, o chi é abilitato ad alloggiare Forestieri, & 
obbligato di notificarli nel termine prescritto, lo che si 


Mantova li 


riferisce pur ancg nel caso quando i Forestieri abbando- 
mano I’ alloggio proseguendo il loro viaggio, o prendendo 
un’ altro alloggio. I contravyentori incorrono nella pena 
stabilita dal § 78 parte II. del Codice delle gravi tras- 
gressioni. 

2.° Sotto Forestieri sono compresi ancke quei sudditi Austriaci, 
che pervengono dalle altre parti della Monarchia. 

3.° Onde evitare ogni equivoco il letterato Passaggiero adem- 
pira a quanto sopra di proprio pugno. 

4.° Nessun Forestiere di qualunque rango, o condizione $i sia, 
puo esimersi di questa Notificazione prescritta dalla Legge. 
In caso di rifiuto se ne rendera tosto inteso quest’ Ufficio 
di Polizia. 

: ———. ALBERGATORE. 


Dalla Tipografia all’ Apollo. (Prezzo Cent, 4.) 
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shock of elements; this was a water-spout, 
which, in whatever direction it moved, had fur- 
rowed out a deep track of havock and desola- 
tion. 

Had I not had the most urgent motive to stir 
me to such speed as I could make, the melan- 
choly and deserted appearance of the city of 
Mantua, the swamps which surround it, the 
mephitic vapours they exhale, and their effects, 
visible in the melancholy and muddy com- 
plexions of its inhabitants, were all circum- 
stances which would have urged me to an im- 
mediate departure. | 

I caught, however, something of the religion 
of the place, and visited before my departure 
the Piazza Vergiliana, a sort of close, which 
forms the public walks of the town, divided by 
straight, low, clipt hedges, and having, at one 
_ extremity of a considerable area, the bust of 
Virgil upon a column. ‘Three sides of the 
pedestal which supports this are filled with ill- 
assorted inscriptions in verse and prose, ancient 
and original; the contriver, beg now at the 
end of his memory and invention, filled up the 
fourth with the symbol of a swan. 

Having seen this, and wandered through a 
few churches, where I stumbled upon nothing 
that engaged my attention, I. started on my 

D 4 
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journey eastward, travelling under a sun which 
might have boiled the blood of a salamander. 

The present summer ts, and has been, intensely 
hot,—hotter, as all agree, than any they have had 
in Italy for years; and it may be observed here, 
that the same opinion is prevalent, as with us, 
that the order of the seasons has been somewhat 
discomposed, and the heat of summer very 
sensibly diminished. This belief seems to rest 
upon a better foundation than such notions 
usually do; for I recollect that, when I was last 
in Italy, the person who had the charge of the 
Observatory at Turin, told me, that the fact was 
placed beyond doubt, by a:series of meteorolo- 
gical observations. 

I arrived at length, cameoet to undergoing 
complete dissolution, here. : 


(#Alie’) 


LETTER IV. 


Verona—its Localities—its Gothic Monuments—Tombs 
of the Scaligers—This City the Cradle of many great 
Men—of Ippolito Pindemonte—general Character 
of his Poetry. 


Verona, August, 1817. 


Verona, a very considerable. city, presents 
itself under a very extraordinary aspect to the 
traveller who arrives from the quarter from 
whence I came. You enter it by a magnificent 
approach, and a street probably the widest m 
Europe ;—and I have Oxford-road fresh in my 
recollection. 

This street is indeed short and single in its 
breadth, but the city in general pleases by its 
picturesque appearance, to which an abundance 
of marble quarries has not a little contributed, 
thirty-five varieties of this species of stone being 
found in its neighbourhood. 

The situation of Verona recommends it still 
more; the town being planted at the foot of the 
Alps, and built on the two banks of the Adige, 
with fine openings to it, somewhat similar, though 
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on an inferior scale, to those of Paris upon the 
Seine, and those of Florence upon the Arno. 

It is impossible not to regret, when one sees 
the advantage that has been taken of those rivers, 
that none should have been made of our own 
nobler stream, with its magnificent accompani- 
ments of vessels, boats, and bridges. . Yet what 
the effect of such quays would have been, may be 
judged from that of the Benchers’ garden at the 
Temple. But, to say nothing of the small di- 
_ mensions of the paltry territory of the Scamnites, 
through what holes and alleys 1s it approached ? 

We have no right to charge our amnces- 
tors with this fault, since the present gene- 
ration has had two opportunities of correcting 
it, once when Somerset Place was built, and 
again, when, what are termed the improvements 
in Westminster were accomplished. But on 
all such points, save in the single article of 
bridge-architecture, we have been, are, and ever 
shall be Hottentots. 

To return to the Adige, (the Athesis of the 
ancients)—it is bestrid by four bridges, one of 
an enormous span. This is, however, only a 
holiday bridge, having been opened formerly 
but once a year, on account of the danger which 
would have attended a greater wear and tear, 
and being now entirely shut up. 
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This circumstance is somewhat characteristic 
of the nation, and you may often amuse your- 
self in Italy by the discovery of some whimsical 
relation between the external appearance of 
cities and the genius of the people which inha- 
bits them. Another bridge is curious in a different 
point of view, two of its arches bemg Roman 
and of the pure age of Roman architecture. 

There is perhaps no other city in the north of 

Italy which contains such precious records of 
antiquity, or which presents such interesting 
recollections to an Englishman. But I shall 
refer you, for its monuments, to Maffei, or, if 
you have not the courage to deal with him, to 
the Guide books who have copied from that in- 
genious author. 
- One only exception to the silence I have 
imposed on myself.—Travellers in Italy are in 
the habit of neglecting the monuments of the 
middle ages; yet these are greatly deserving of 
attention, because they have here somewhat of 
a different character from those of France, Ger- 
many, and England, every thing Gothic having 
caught something of a new igen from this 
southert clime. 

Still, however, there is a more general charac- 
teristic of Gothic monuments, which renders 
them in my eyes yet more interesting and in- 
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structive: As all notions of ideal beauty were lost 
at the time of their construction, all bear the 
precise stamp and character of their own pecu- 
liar age. There is moreover often an odd sort 
of poetry in these monuments, which speaks 
strongly to the imagination. 

These reflections were awakened by a view of 
the sepulchre 

del gran Lombardo 


Che porta in su la scala il santo augello.”* 
Dante. 


To say nothing of the architecture of the 
several tombs of the Scaligers, two of these 
struck me much as saying more than any 
sepulchral monuments I ever saw; they give 
you an image of the life and death of the man 
whom they commemorate. On the top, the 


—_—— of the Lombard. 
"Who bears the holy bird upon the ladder. 


One of the Scaligers, thinking he should derive greater 
strength from making himself a feudatory of the empire, than 
by holding his power as elected by the people, (or rather as 
successor of his father an elected sovereign,) asked and ob- 
tained the title of Imperial Vicar instead of that of Capitano 
del popolo. He, on’this occasion, added the eagle to the 
_ Jadder, the ancient bearing of the Scaligers. 

Dante, as a furious nee ie ig calls the eagle the lei bird. 


— 
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Capitano del popolo: is represented on horseback, 
with a sword by his side and a wand in his 
hand, which was the recognized symbol of 
his power; on a lower stage he. is stretched on 
the bed of death, with his’ hands folded in 
prayer. 

A circumstance is worthy of observation in 
these monuments as indicative of the peculiar 
properties of Italian climate. A curious unpainted 
iron trellis forms the: protection of them, and is 
of the same age, (1350, if I recollect rightly). 
Yet this screen, though some parts of it, as the 
armorial bearings of the Scaligers, are thin, has 
not been injured by time.’ The Italian air, even 
where charged with sea salt, as in the Venetian 
islets, seems to have very little effect upon ‘iron. 

This city has been distinguished as the cradle of 
~ many illustrious men; but Iam as little disposed 
to give you a list or history of these as of her 
more material wonders. Still there is one yet 
living, who must not be passed'¢ over in utter 


silence; one 
“ Per cui la fama in te chiara risuona 
Bgregis, eccelsa, alma Verona.”* 
Berni. 


You will easily guess that I mean. Ippolito 


* —~— whose name, 


August Verona, forms thy fairest fame. 
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Pindemonte, a poet who has caught a portion 
of that sun whose setting beams yet gild the 
horizon of Italy. 

Mr. Forsyth, oui best Italian traveller, sums 
up the merits of this gentleman by saying that 
he thinks, and-makes his readers think. Were I 
confined to the same number of words, I should 
say, that he feels, and makes his readers feel; 
but his distinguishing qualities are not to be 
_ quite so succinctly disposed of. iia 

These are not perhaps such as always to 
meet the prevailing taste of England, which, 
disgusted with the cold glare and glitter of what 
has been called our “ Augustan age,” may be 
said to have revolutionized her poetry: But 
those who have formed their taste on the prin- 
ciples of highly cultivated poetry, or those 
who, though they may prefer those species 
which have more recently arisen amongst us, 
would not therefore exclude one which rests upon — 
another base, but admit as many and as various 
schools in poetry as in painting,—in short, all 
liberal lovers of the art will, I think, derive 
pleasure from the works of Pindemonte. 

But to return to their peculiar characteristics; 
I should say, that he -was the highly polished 
poet of a polished age, who had formed himself 


entirely upon the models of ancient and modern 
| 2 
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Italy, and borrowed much of their colouring 
and style. , 

Thus, he deals largely i in gods and goddesses, 
and does not even exclude the abstract train of 
allegory; but he has not abused these engines. 
He has no Pan chasing a Lodona through the 
rice-grounds of Lombardy, nor are his allego-— 
rical figures. such as were once sung by our 
poets, and such as we now see painted on the 
pannels of a sheriff’s coach. His. classical 
mythology is usually made the elegant vehicle 
of some moral truth, and his allegorical figures 
have an air of picturesque peculiarity about 
them, which gives them much of. the life and 
vigour of reality. 

As an instance of this, I I shall cite a single 
stanza; it is the first of his AZattino. 

Candido nume, che rosato ha il piede 

E di Venere l’astro in fronte porta, 

Il bel Mattino, sorridendo riede, 

Del gid propinquo Sol messaggio e scorta: 
Fuge) dianzi a lui Notte, ch’ or siede 
Sovra l occidentale, ultima porta, 

Con man traendo a se, da tutto il cielo, 
E im se stesso piegando il fosco velo.* 


* With Venus’ star fair blascitd-on his forehead, 
The Sun’s gay courier, borne on rosy feet, ~ 
Young Morn returns; and far before him horrid 
Night flies amain, and, in her last retreat, 
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A modern author,” whose opinions always de- 
serve attention, in discussing the application of — 
fable to modern poetry, proposes that we should 
extend the same indulgence to the poets of ano- 
ther country, which we give to those of 
another age in our own. I suppose most 
would subscribe to such an award, and surely 
such an indulgence is, above all, due to the poets 
of Italy ; a country which was the second cradle 
of classical fiction, where its last vestiges are 
every where visible, and where the people yet 
swear by Bacchus and Diana. +t 

I said that Pindemonte’s imaginary groups 
were always picturesque. I might say he is 
always so in his poems, and more particularly 


The western portal, snatches from the skies 
Her dusky veil, and folds it as it lies. | 

* Mr. Coleridge. | 

+t I was told, on asking what a morning chime signified in 
a sub-alpine city, that it was the Diana, a name which is gene- 
rally given also to what is termed the reveiliée in the military 
language of France and England. 

I once saw a church, dedicated to the Virgin, said to have 
been built on the site of an old temple, which was called the 
Church of the Madonna di Panisacco, this being evidently a cor- 
ruption of the dedicatory inscription of the ancient temple, sacro 
having been the original reading, or sacrum, which, according to 
the general change suffered by classical words, had been turned - 
into sacro, and that again into sacco; the whole making Pani 
sacrum, or Pani sacro, 
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in his rural pieces, which, for their chaste | 
style of colouring, their repose and their keeping, 
may be said to be in poetry, what the landscapes 
of Claude Lorraine are in picture. 

It is to these and his epistles (for he has 
written in many styles) that I should be tempted 
to give the preference. A solid substratum of 
thought, and a vein of mild morality runs 
throughout the pieces I have designated, which 
are replete also with graces of sentiment, recom- 
mended by equal elegance of diction, — 

T should not perhaps ascribe to this poet great 
powers of what is, strictly speaking, called in- 

vention, but should rather say that he succeeded ~ 
best in diversifying and applying, and, in fact, 
making his own the images of others. But 
such a judgment requires illustration: I will try 
to furnish an example. 

In a poetical epistle, which, like all the rest, 
gives a just idea of what may be termed the 
mitis sapientia of the man, and in which he de- | 
fends the neutrality he had observed in the late 
Italian revolutions, he describes “ a black cloud 
which had long hovered, suspended over the Alps, 
and which the many had supposed was to pour 
_ down prosperity upon Italy, contemplating it © 
with the eyes of the tropical cultivator, who 
sees a speck form and spread to windward of 

E 
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his plantation, and anticipates its fertilizing 
effects: But it bursts upon his possessions 
in a whirlwind and deluge, drowning his erops 
and uprooting his plantation. A bright day 
may arise upon these, but it will not repair the 
ravage, and a glowing sun may gild (but it will 
be as in mockery) the bleached and sapless 
branches of his cocoa-trees.” 

Here we have an image which has no preten- 
sions to novelty in itself, but which is original 
both in its details and applications. But I am 
overstepping the limits I had prescribed to my- 
self: my plan was to give a general notion of, 
and not to enter into a detailed criticism on the 
most popular branch of the poetry of Pindemonte. 


( 51) 


LETTER V. 


Padua—its Appearance—its Sights—An Accident illus- 
trative of national Manners—My Departure for 
A bano. 


Padua, August, 1817. 


You have, I dare say, as I did, formed a 
sort of pleasing idea of Padua. I hardly 
know how I came by this; but in truth, recol- 
lections and associations, however incongruous, 
tell very often as much by quantity as by 
weight, and, I fancy, I threw together the 
notion of Antenor, of Academic groves, of Catha- 
rine and Petruchio, &c. &c. &c. These visions 
vanished before a villainous. supper, always ex- 
cepting that of Catharine, which was brought 
yet more home to me by the “ beef without 
the mustard.” ee 

Padua indeed is a city which, beyond all other 
unhappy towns, disappoints the expectations of 
the traveller. Its streets, flanked on either sides 
with arcades, or what we absurdly call piazzas, in 
London, present such an appearance of melan- 
choly monotony as leaves no room for regret that 

E 2 
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Nero did not realize, as he intended, the same 
design at Rome, though it is. true that these 
afford a great convenience in the hot and 
in the rainy season. 

Add dirt to dulness, and to that an air r little 
superior to what 1s breathed by a cat in an air- 
pump, and you will have an adequate idea of 
Padua. 

The ugliness, however, of an Italian city is 
never unredeemed deformity, and even Padua 
has one pleasing and interesting feature in the 
Pra dela vale. 

The Pra dela vale, formally a marsh, (as its 
name implies,) bears some resemblance to a 
London square; but the interior, the principal 
point of likeness, is inclosed and ornamented 
in a very different style. This is shut off by a 
circular branch of running water, brought 
from the Brenta, the banks of which are fringed 
by a double rank of statues, the exterior facing 
outwards and the interior inwards. These are all 
worthies of the place, and it may be remarked 
that this sort of apotheosis of their citizens (as 
here and at Verona)is peculiar to Venetian towns. 

Still this is the only local beauty in Padua ; 
yet is this city the favourite summer residence. 
of the Venetians, who here re-enact the same 
round of life which they live in the place of St. 
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Mark, and to be sure, as Sir Toby predicated 
of his boots, that they were good enough to 
drink in, so Padua may be aa to be good 
enough to sip coffee in. 

Yet one should imagine that if he had no 
taste for rural beauties, the Venetian might 
choose a more salutary air; and that he had had 
enough of mosquitoes, not to seek a place 
where they may be said to have established their 
head-quarters, and only to divide their power — 
with the flies and fleas. 

It must, however, be confessed, that Padua, as 
well as Venice, contains better defences against 
fleas, the worst plague of Italy, than other towns 
—these are stucco floors, called here ferrazza 
As these pavements are pretty and cheap, (for 
they cost less than brick floors,) I shall give 
you some account of the mode of their con- 
struction. 

Having formed a pedis teat of some binding 
ee. sad the stucco is laid on. On this, while 
still wet, are sown small pieces of marble, 
coiposed of the sweeping of sculptors’ shops, 
which are rammed down, and the whole pumiced. 
The ground is then tinged with due regard to 
the tints of the marble, which is sown on it, 
either with a view to gradation or contrast of 
colour. This done, and the floor well polished, | 

E 3 
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the whole presents the appearance of a beauti- 
ful variegated marble. If it is wished to give 
it additional grace, nothing is more easy than to 
surround this species of carpet with a border, 
or to place some ornament in the centre; or to 
arrange the whole, in a regular pattern, as it 
only requires a little more precision in bestow- 
ing the same material. The ¢errazzi, thus com- 
posed, if used with common care, will last 
above half a century.” 

The first establishment of a manufacture of 
this kind would undoubtedly be attended with 
some cost; but, as many beautiful British mar- 
bles are now worked in London, which appear 
to be the most costly part of the materials em- 
ployed, these might be had at as little compara- 
tive expense as in Italy. . 

It is curious that though this cheap and 
beautiful art has never been transplanted imto 
England, it is about to take root in a more 
northern climate; and many Venetian tarrass- 
layers have set out, upon imvitation, for Russia. 

But you will be inclined to ask me whether 
Padua contains nothing better worth the atten- 
tion of the traveller than her terrazzi? Un- 


* T have seen some in Venice, which were known to have 
been laid seventy years ago, 
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doubtedly she does.; but amidst the works of art 
which I visited, little engaged my attention 
except some treasures of Canova and a chapel 
said to be painted by Giottz. 

To this supposed work of one of the fathers 
of Italian picture I was directed by a letter of 
Gasparo Gozsi, but neither his nor any body’s 
~ authority can make me subscribe to the princi- 
pal work (a painting of Hell) being by his 
pencil; for the devils depicted in it are fat and 
vulgar, and I will not believe that Gietti could 
have been guilty of so grievous a solecism. 

But I must revert to myself and my own 
concerns, first assuring you, however, that nei- 
ther on the present nor any other occasion, shall 
I mention these, except where I find them 
involving some point illustrative of the general 
character of the nation amongst which I am — 
living, or of some of the casts which compose it. 
Having premised this, I proceed to my story. 

Though I had continually advanced money to 
the muleteer, I still owed him about sixteen 
louis dor, and, consequently, sent to the mer- 
chant, on whom I conceived myself authorized 
to draw, desiring that I might be directly fur- 
nished with twenty. But it seems there was a 
small informality in my letter of credit. This 
had been made out for Siri and Wilalm, of 

Sie 
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Venice, amongst ‘other continental merchants : 
but my banker in Londoa, as well as myself, 
conceiving that they had also an establishment 
at Padua, (whereas it turned out that they had 
only a correspondent, ) had inserted in the letter 
Siri and Wilaim, of Padua. Though it was 
evident that this was a mere clerical error, as 
it is termed in our parliamentary language, the 
correspondent, to whom I was known, from 
having formerly had considerable money-trans- 
actions with him, stated that he could not 
possibly acknowledge a document not directly 
and formally addressed to him; but that, on re- 
ceiving instructions from Szrz and Wilalm, he 
would disburse what was required. There was 
no remedy, therefore, but to go, or send to 
Venice. In the mean time, what was to be 
done about the muleteer, who was impatient to 
proceed to Florence, and had agreed forthwith 
to transport to her destination the prima donna 
of the Bolognese opera, together with her mon- 
key and a marquis? ) 
This was one of those distresses, which, 
though rendered small by distance of time, are, 
for the. moment, great and serious objects of 
annoyance; the more so, as the merchant had 
cut off all hope of a loan, though only to the 
amount of the muleteer’ss demand, by de- 
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claring that he had not sixteen louis to furnish 
me. - 

In such circumstances, I could only call the 
muleteer and explain to him my difficulties: 
these, to my great surprize and delight, he did . 
not consider as insuperable; but when I found 
his hopes rested on the waiter at the inn, I 
nearly relapsed into despair. The waiter, how- 
ever, justified the sign of his inn, the S¢edla 
@oro, and brought me the desired louis; a 
thing which will perhaps appear less wonder- 
ful to you than to those who have resided jong 
in Italy. 

The moral of my tale is twofold, as Mr. 
Vellum says. It may serve to shew, in the first 
place, the distrust or poverty of an Italian 
banker, who had not, or pretended not to have, 
sixteen guineas in his possession, and, whether 
this was true or not, did not seem to feel 
any mortification in making this statement ; 
while it, on the other hand, shews the estima- 
tion in which, even an unknown Englishman 
is held amongst the Italian people. 

It is indeed true, that the English are dis- 
liked by the Italians as a nation, are considered 
as having riveted the fetters of Italy, and vio- 
lated their national faith, which had, before the 
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unhappy business of Genoa, been considered 
as inviolable. But still the Italians are too dis- 
criminating to consider all the English as accom- 
plices to that transaction, and draw a distinction 
between the conduct of the cabinet and indivi- 
duals, which I have never seen taken in other 
instances upon the continent. 

T had lost, as I had anticipated, all chance of 
procuring immediate lodgings at Abano; but, 
after waiting some time ‘here, I learn one room 
is now vacant. I shall not inquire into its 
merits, but set off to take immediate posses- 
sion. 


mer og’) 


LETTER VI. 


Abano—a general Description of the Place—its Etymo- 
logy—Classical Traditions and Accounts respecting 
at—Mode of applying its Muds and Waters—their 
Efficacy, Be. &¢.—Society at Abano—Characteristic 
of Italian Society in general. 


Abano, August, 1817. 
I am at last established— 


Fra l’Adige e la Brenta a’ pie de’ colli, 
Ch’ al Trojano Antenor piacquer tanto, 
Con le sulfuree vene, e rivi molli, 

- Co’ lieti solchi, e prati ameni a canto, 
Che con I’ alta Ida volentier mutolli, 
Col sospirato Ascanio e caro Zanto—* 


or, to speak plain prose, am arrived at Abano. 
This village is about three miles from the 
Euganean Hills; and the houses, occupied by 


* ’Twixt Adige and ’twixt Brenta, by those hills, 
Whose scenes the Trojan exile so delighted, 
‘With their sulphureous veins and gentle rills, 
And meads, and fields with fruitful furrows dighted, 
That he for these the pools which Xanthus fills, 
And Ida and the loy’d Ascanius slighted, 
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those who resort to the place, for the benefit 
of its muds and waters, are yet nearer, all 
situated in an extensive plain: From this rises 
a sort of natural twmulus of a figure nearly cir- 
cular, of about fifteen feet high, and, I should 
think, above one hundred in circumference. It 
appears to be of the same sort of composi- 
tion as the neighbouring hills, perhaps the 
wreck of one, consisting of calcareous stone, 
tufo, and other materials, indicative of a volca- 
nic origin. | 

From this mount burst two or three copious 
streams of hot water, which are capable of boil- 
ing an ege hard, at their source. A part of 
these serves to fill the baths, and pits for heating 
the muds; a part loses itself m cuts and wet 
ditches, amidst the meadows, and a part turns 
the wheel of a mill, which whirls amidst 
volumes of smoke. ) | 

The meadows, which are of a surprizing rich- 
ness, extend about two miles without interrup- 
tion, when they are broken by an insulated hill, 
entirely covered with trees, brushwood, and 
vines: From the foot of this issue smoking 
streams, and a little farther is another single hill, 
from whose roots issue hot mineral waters. The 
structure of the hills, and the character and 
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position of their strata, shew evidently that they 
were once links in the Euganean chain. 

There are other springs of the same nature, 
and having all of them more or less of me- 
dicinal virtue; which procured this place the 
ancient name of Aponon, apparently derived 
(as has been conjectured) from « privative and 
moves, pain. 

I can describe little more than what I see: 
but for a more scientific description of the 
place you may refer to the Philosophical Trans- 
actions, where there is a paper on this tract of 
country, by Mr. Strange, formerly English resi- 
dent at Venice. | 

All spots of a similar description are supposed 
to have been honoured by the visits or residence 
of demi-gods. This was the case with Abano, 
though one should have thought a second-chop 
Trojan would have been sufficient for so insig- 
nificant a place, for it has to boast of the pre- 
sence of Hercules himself, who was supposed 
to have ploughed two long furrows, visible in a 
marble rock; I suppose for the distribution of 
the springs. | 


Preterea grandes effossi marmore sulci 
Saucia longinquo limite saxa secant : 
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Herculei (sic fama refert) monstratur aratri 
Semita, vel casus vomeris egit opus.* 


Claud. de Apono- 


It is to be remarked, that the same fable was 
related of Hercules by the Leontines in Sicily, 
where there were also springs of the same de- 
scription, and that sulphureous waters were, I 
believe, generally (for what reason I know not) 
dedicated to this demi-god. 

The place was moreover once hallowed by 
oracles, probably inspired by the mephitic vapour 
which issued from fissures in the mountains, and 
many local deities were worshipped here, who 
were supposed to preside over these salutary 
springs. The fame of these indeed appears to 
have been widely diffused, and it should seem 
that this tract in the later ages of the empire 
once ranked with Baja itself. Many passages 
might be adduced from classical authors to this 
effect, and the magnificent remains of baths and 
building confirm the fact of their having been 
of ancient celebrity. 

But not only have these works of men sunk 


* Morcover furrows, cut through solid blocks f- 
Of marble, in long lines divide the rocks : 
Alcides’ plough (‘tis rumour’d) lay’d them bare, 
Or chance perform’d the function of the share. 
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in ruin, those of nature herself have felt the 
hand of time, and little resemblance can be 
found in the landscape before me to that which 
is, presented us by Claudian, who visited these 
baths in the time of the Emperor Honorius. 
Some traditions moreover are preserved of sud- 
den changes operated here by the action of 
volcanic fire, and I was myself a witness to one 
of the wonders which nature is probably conti- 
nually playing off, having seen the main branch 
of the streams which break from the tumulus 
before mentioned, change its channel, and sud- 
denly work itself a different vent. 

It is not however upon its geological wonders 
that the modern notoriety of Abano principally 
rests. It is celebrated for its muds, which are 
taken out of its hot basins, and applied either 
generally or partially, as the case of the patient 
may demand. These are thrown by, after having 
been used, and, at the conclusion of the season, 
returned to the hot fountains, where they are left 
till the ensuing spring, that they may impregnate 
themselves anew with the mineral virtues which 
these are supposed tocontain. The most obvious 
of these, to an ignorant man, are salt and sulphur. 
The muds are, on being taken out, intensely hot, 
and must be kneaded and stirred some time before 
they can be borne. When applied, an operation 
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which very much resembles the taking a stucco 
cast, they retain their heat without much sensible 
diminution for three-quarters of an hour, having 
the effect of a slight rubefacient on the affected 
part, and producing a profuse perspiration from 
the whole body; a disposition which continues 
more particularly in the part to which they have 
been applied, when unchecked by cold. Hence 
heat is considered as so essentially seconding their 
operations, that this watering-place, or rather 
mudding-place, is usually nearly deserted by 
the end of August; though there are some who 
continue to wallow on through the whole of 
September. 

The baths, though sometimes considered as a 
remedy in themselves, are most generally held 
to be mere auxiliaries to the muds, and usually 
but serve as a prologue and interlude to the 
dirty performance which forms the subject of the 
preceding paragraph, they bemg supposed to 
open the pores and dispose the skin to greater 
susceptibility. 

There is no doubt great fanaticism in this 
part of Italy respecting the virtues of these 
muds, which are here considered as applicable 
to many cases in which it would be ridiculous 
to suppose they could be efficacious. On the 
other hand, there seems to be as much perverse 
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incredulity amongst medical men on the other 
side of the Alps, always excepting our own, 
who, without rejecting the possibility of the 
thing, seem (at least those I have known) yey 
discreetly to suspend their belief. 

I can for myself see nothing improbable in 
the effects which the muds are supposed in 
many cases to produce; but to pursue a safer 
mode of reasoning, I have seen myself cases 
which might alone fairly establish the reputation 
of Abano. It is true, however, that the muds 
act very uncertainly, but this is probably the 
case with every medicament: and I suppose, 
with the exception of bark and mercury, it 
may be said that there is no such thing as a 
specific. To shew, however, that there is no 
ground for despair even in apparently desperate 
cases, and where the first effects of the remedy 
seem to promise least, I shall mention one of 
late occurrence, of which I was not indeed an 
eye-witness, but which still forms the subject of 
conversation amongst the frequenters of the 
‘baths ; a great proportion of whom were wit- 
nesses to the fact. 

A gentleman of Feltre, of about two or three 
and forty, was brought here last year, labouring 
under the effects of a recent paralytic stroke, 
and contrary to the advice of his physicians, who 
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considered him too much reduced to be able to 
support the severe discipline of the place. His 
first attempt confirmed their opinions, and he was. 
obliged, through mere debility, to suspend his 
operations; but he was of that class of invalids 
who determine to get well and in their own way. 
Having therefore reposed till he had recovered 
breath, he returned to the charge, and took the 
muds and baths for a considerable time, without 
injury indeed at first, but without any sensible 
benefit. At length, when all considered his per- 
severance as fruitless, these began to act, and 
their effect was as rapid as it had at first been 
slow. He now mounted on crutches, and, after 
a few days, quitted the place, having arrived at 
walking with a stick. 

He returned this spring, completed his cure 
in three or four weeks, and danced guadrilles ; 
we will charitably hope as a test of his recovery. 
The circumstances of this case were so extraor- 
dinary that I determined to examine the books 
of the house, where every article is noted down 
from a bath to a bouillon, in order to see what 
had been his system and how far it might throw 
light upon his cure. I found, from these, that 
he had deviated very much from the regimen 
ordinarily pursued, and instead of taking four- 
teen or fifteen muds and baths, in as many con- 
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- secutive days, limiting his stay to a fortnight; 
he had remained here, on his first visit, be- 
tween two and three months, taking the remedies 
of the place (I think thirty muds and as many 
baths) at very uncertain intervals. 

I have very little doubt that this mode of 
regimen greatly assisted the cure ; for we know 
that when any medicine is administered for a 
long time together, or only suspended for short 
and certain intervals, the remedy and the disease 
soon come to a sort of amicable understanding, 
and I have observed that these muds after fifteen 
or sixteen applications lose their etfect as a rudbe- 
facient upon the skin. 

But you will say, is there no one on the. spot 
who has studied their qualities, and who is 
capable of directing their application? Alas ! 
here is, at present, neither skilful doctor nor 
apothecary, nor indeed any person or thing that 
can contribute to the convenience or necessities 
of an invalid. There is not even a bathing- 
room with a bell in it, nor is there a thermo- 
meter in any of the baths. 

You are not however to suppose that the 
want of all instruments necessary to precision in _ 
medical or other research is merely local; for I 
never saw the pulse felt by a stop-watch in this 
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country, nor did I indeed myself, ever see such 
an implement in Italy. | 

But I am getting away from Abano and its 
miseries. ‘To those I have already enumerated, 
may be added a damp and heavy air, which 
blunts the appetite and deadens the spirits of the 
strong and the rich, while it shews its effect in 
ague amidst the famished and the weak. It is 
clear therefore that the air cannot assist the 
virtues of these baths and muds, but on the 
contrary, must be considered as detracting from 
their salutary effects. | 

The other circumstances of the place, such as 
the absence of all usual means of diversion, 
appear as little calculated to come in aid of 
their virtues. | 

Every ‘one knows the advantage of keeping 
the spirits amused under every species of cure. 
Now there is scarcely ever a newspaper to be 
had in the coffee-room, or a book to be procured 
short of Padua; but perhaps the pleasures of 
the place are more calculated for an Italian than 
an Englishman. These ordinarily consist in 
coffee-house prose, or listening to some zmprov- 
visatore, in dancing (that is those who can) to 
the squeak and squall of a fiddle, tormented by 
some itinerant blind professor, in billiards. by 
day, or in faro by night. 
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But that which best ensures amusement is the - 
fund of good humour and gaiety which the 
invalids here bring with them, and which each 
throws cheerfully into the common stock. Both 
sexes, when they have finished their mud-mat- 
tins and their masses, may be seen lounging in 
knots, if the heat will admit, under an avenue, 
which forms the charm of a melancholy garden ; 
and here you have no lamentations from them 
over personal or local miseries, nor do you ever 
detect their ill-humour escaping by some secret 
vent. They fall naturally into society with each 
other, and no one ever seems to fear, as with us, 
another’s springing an acquaintance upon him, 
which may blow him up in the eyes of his more 
fastidious or fashionable friends. All is ease, 
nature, and gaiety. 

This system of sociability is almost universal 
in Italy. I recollect passing two days in the 
family of a gentleman who occupied the prin- 
cipal house in a small town in Tuscany, where, 
to my great astonishment, I perceived, on re- 
turning from an evening walk, the ominous 
preparations of lights and card-tables. Having 
asked the meaning of this, I was told that it 
was my host’s turn to hold an assembly, so- 
~ lemnized in rotation at the houses of all the 
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notables of the place. At this all were present 
from the feudatario to the apothecary. 

In some instances indeed even common shop- 
keepers are admitted (and were so formerly) to 
these country conversazioni. Yet, on returnmg 
to the city, all have the good sense to fall back 
into their proper ranks. 


‘ 
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LETTER VII. 
System of Italian Lotteries and their Consequences. 


Abano, August, 1807. 


I was yesterday walking out with a consi- 
derable number of persons lodged here, when a 
lady, on hearing two women talking about the 
lottery, detached herself from the party and 
joined them. I give you the dialogue which 
followed :— 

Lady. My good woman, I too amuse myself 
with the lottery. Last night I dreamt that a 
person who is dead, appeared to me. What 
numbers does that signify ? : 

Woman. A dead man, Ma’am, is forty-five, 
and a dead man resuscitated, fifty. (I report 
Srom recollection.) So that you must play forty- 
five and fifty. | 

Lady. Well! but he saluted me. 

Woman. What with his hand, (imitating 
the motion of the fingers, indicative of a familiar 
salute in Italy.) 

Lady. Yes. 

Woman. That signifies five. 
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Lady. Thank you, good woman, for your 
information ; which I shall profit by. 

This dialogue requires a comment. The 
French and Italian lottery, which, I believe, are 
now alike, do not resemble ours. A quantity 
of tickets inscribed with different numbers, 
associated at pleasure, are shook together in a 
box, and then are drawn and proclaimed aloud ; 
an operation which usually takes place in some 
conspicuous place in the city. Those who 
gamble in the lottery therefore play upon cer- 
tain numbers. Thus I play upon 30, 49, 60, 
and inscribe these numbers on a ticket which I 
purchase, previous to the drawing, and of which 
I receive a duplicate. If, therefore, these num- 
bers come up in the same ticket, no matter whe- 
ther or not in the same order, I have won a 
prize; but my gains are not only the sport of 
chance, but are regulated, in some degree, by 
previous conditions. Thus I may play for an 
ambo, 1. e. that two numbers, correspondent 
to those I have chosen, shall be found on the 
same ticket; or three, which is denominated a 
terno ; or four, which is a guaderno. I should 
observe. that the numbers employed are limited 
to 90, and that if only one of my numbers 
comes up, as 30, I take nothing by my motion. 

The choice of figures on which to play natu- 
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rally enough gives rise to a variety of supersti- 
tions, and there are books published which 
shew the relation of every occurrence, whether 
in vision or in every-day life, to numbers in the 
lottery. Thus, for example, I meet in my 
morning’s walk a mangy dog, a man in a pea- 
green coat with a cocked hat, or a woman with — 
a rouged face under a white beaver one: I re- 
turn home and consult my books, and find that 
the mangy dog is 12, the pea-green man 16, and 
the rouged face under a white hat 30. But I 
should have said that every odd circumstance 
whatever has a double siguification. Thus, if I 
dream that my dog bites me, I recur to my books 
for an explanation of what this is significative, 
and here I find, perhaps, that in my dog’s biting 
me is prefigured an injury to be received from a 
friend, and that the-same thing is connected, by 
some mysterious link, with No. 62. But as the 
magic voluine cannot of course supply a provi- 
sion for every possible case, I must, if aban- 
doned by my spells, find a resource in the 
powers of my own ingenuity. Let us put a 
case: I see a human figure on one of the highest 
_ pinnacles of the Alps. I seek an explanation 
in my conjuring book, but in vain. How then 
am I to read the emblem? I see a man who 
has reached a pitch as high as human daring 
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and address can carry him, what can this signify 
but that I am to mount as high as is possible in 
the lottery scale? The case is clear, and I 
play 90. : 

The lottery books seem, in some instances, to 
proceed on some principle of analogy, as im the 
instance of a salute with the fingers signifying 
five; but, in general, the relation between things 
and numbers appears to be a mere random 
association, or perhaps a fragment of the old 
cabalistic folly, that taught the universe was 
governed by numbers which regulated every 
thing, from the annihilation of a planet to the 
blowing up of a powder-mill. 

I have thus given you a:slight sketch of the 
system of regular lotteries in Italy: but there 
are also various bye-adventures of the same 
kind, for the profit of the government. With- 
out, however, going farther into these, it will 
be enough to say, that there is a lottery every 
ten days,* and that you are pestered with the 
offer of tickets in every coffee-house, public 
reading-rooms, and even on the King’s high-way. 

When therefore you consider the frequency 
of these, and the smallness of the stake, which 


* You may play at Venice and Padua from twenty-four 
franks down to five’Venetian soldi. 
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puts them within the reach of the lowest of the 
people, for you may venture from a guinea 
down to a penny-farthing, you will easily con- 
ceive the wide-wasting effects of this pernicious 
system, which is precisely like throwing a quan- 
tity of twigs before a drowning man; in 
snatching at these he wastes his remaining 
strength, which might, perhaps, have enabled 
him to gain the shore. : 

The small shop-keeper, or the peasant, impo- 
verished as he is, and desperate of working out 
his own relief, feeds himself with the vain hope 
of a prize, and throws away both his capital, his 
ingenuity, and his industry, in the wild and 
whimsical speculations which I have described. 
This is his talk by day and his dream by night ; 
and things which immediately concern his in- 
terests often occupy his attention less in the 
direct manner in which they bear upon his shop 
or his farm, than in the strange relation which 
he supposes them to have to the lottery. 
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LETTER VIII. 
Visit to Arqua—Thoughts on Petrarch’s Poetry, &c. 


I REPEATED yesterday a visit to Arqua, the last 
residence of Petrarch, or what is here vulgarly 
called la gatta di Petrarca, from its containing 
the embalmed figure of a cat, which, we are in- 
formed, 1n a Latin epitaph, inscribed under the 
niche it occupies, was his first flame.* I ob- 
served on this occasion how much our sensa- 
tions on visiting spots, though principally inte- 
resting from the recollections attached to them, 
depend upon circumstances of weather. 

The house, however, which was Petrarch’s, is 
very prettily situated amongst the Euganean 
hills, and his single and solitary tomb, a sarco- 
phagus, surmounted with a bronze bust, and 
raised upon four low pillars in a mountain 
church-yard, is striking. . 

The house contains some bad fresco paintings, 
symbolical of the passion and pursuits of the 
poet, and a chair and inkstand, supposed to have 
been his property. 


* Fels loqutur : 
Ignis ego primus, &c. 
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You will recollect that when he was driven 
away from Venice by the material. philosophers 
of that gay city, he chose this place for his re- 
treat, sacrificing his books, which he had given 
to the ae laah in return for a house granted 
him on the riva degli Schiavoni. 

But what evidence is there, you will say, of 
this having been the actual retreat of the poet? 
This rests upon tradition, and there is at least 
nothing in the architecture of the house, or the 
fashion of the furniture, which is mconsistent 
with it. . Moreover this tradition is not of. mo- 
dern date; for Filippo Tommasini, bishop of 
Adria, in his Petrarca redivivus, printed at 
Padua in 1650, speaks of the house and furni- 
ture, and his account exactly tallies with their 
present appearance. 

When I visited this spot four years ago a 
gloomy day had involved every thing in shade. 
On the present occasion I was. more fortunate, 
a fine autumnal day had shed so mild. and sober 
a hue over the landscape, that the distances 
seemed to melt mto each other, while the whole 
was every here and there broken by beautiful 
lights; and I could not help fancying that I 
saw inthe landscape something which corre- 
sponded with the genius of the poet. 

I will, however, beg you to believe that I 
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neither hung a garland on his bust, nor wrote 
verses in the album, which is consecrated to that 
purpose. Yet when this was offered me I felt 
too much in the presence of the ghostly pos- 
sessor of the place, to venture upon that obvious 
expedient of repulse, the adding such a short 
adjunct to the title of the book, as has, I dare 
say, often delivered you from silly importunity, 
and the torment of racking your brains for an 
zmpromptu. 

But between the two numerous classes, whom 
I will distinguish as such as are inclined to write 
sonnets, and such as would write Grecum in the 
album of Arqua, or (to speak more soberly) the 
admirers and despisers of Petrarch, how shall we 
decide? Are we to begin by discussing the rea- 
lity of the passion under the influence of which 
he writes ? | 

The nature of Petrarch’s. passion is, no 
doubt, an interesting subject of inquiry ; but it 
does not appear to me to be very necessary as 
illustrating the character of his poetry. I shall, 
therefore, leave this question untouched, except 
by the observation, that the supposition of his 
passion being merely platonic, (if it were  so,) 
need take nothing from the idea of his being in 
earnest. Mr. George Ellis, quoting from War- 
ton, has well exemplified the force of this, 
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amongst his prototypes, the troubadours, illus- 
trating his observations by the history of Geof- 
frey Rudel, who fell in love with the Countess 
of Tripoli, by report, made a voyage to. see her, 
and, on being met by her on the beach, at his 
disembarkation, fell dead at her feet. Now there 
was surely nothing, either in the turn of mind 
or the exalted platonic philosophy of Petrarch, 
which was at all likely to moderate the fire 
which he had kindled at this flame. 

But let us leave his passion, and look a little 
to the principles according to which we are 
often called upon to judge his poetry, by what 
may be termed the broad-cloth faculty of critics 
at home. These persons ask—What is got by 
the perusal of his works? <A question which 
reminds me of the objection said to have been 
made by a celebrated mathematician to Homer, 
widelicet, that he proved nothing. For my own 
part, I know of nothing immediately useful (in 
_the vulgar sense of the word) which is to be 
carried away from any poem, which might not 
be much better taught in prose, not excepting 
even Grainger’s Sugar Cane and Philips’s Cyder 
Press. But I shall perhaps be told by another 
and more respectable class, and who have truer 
notions of poetry, that though its ends appear 
to be fulfilled, whilst we are engaged with Pe- 
-trarch, we no sooner close the magic volume, 
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than our recollections of it are effaced, and the — 
fairy fabric is dissolved, without the magician’s 
suffering us to carry away such a vestige of it 
as might serve to justify the admiration we had 
experienced. ‘There is undoubtedly a great deal 
of truth in this observation, yet is it equally ap- 
plicable to another art, to which I have never 
heard it applied. Now, if we content ourselves 
with an immediate impression in the one case, I 
know not why we should not.do so in the other. 
We hear a fine piece of music,-which hurries us 
through a variety of delicious sensations with a 
rapidity which does not. allow us to analyse 
them; we have only time to listen and enjoy. 

It is undoubtedly very difficult to. account 
in detail for the means through which we are 
pleased by his style of poetry ; but, perhaps, 
what Shakespeare has said of a certain descrip- 
tion of eloquence, 


“¢ Where every something being blent together 
Turns to a wild of nothing save of joy,” 


offers the best explanation of them. 

The cause of the evanescent nature of it ap- 
parently arises from its merit consisting, not 
only in nice and mingling shades of sentiment, 
but in the extreme delicacy of the diction and 
- the prosody, which harmonize exquisitely with 
the passion and imagery which they clothe. 
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But as it is impossible that this should be felt 
by those who have not made a long and close 
study of Italian, 1am led to suspect that the 
enthusiasm of the greater part of the English 
admirers of this poet is not much better founded 
than the contempt of his detractors: for if we 
cannot allow that a common knowledge of our 
own language enables a man to try such 
questions at home, we can yet less give him 
credit for such nicety of sense, disciplined by 
exercise, as shall qualify him to distinguish all 
the mother-of-pearl tints of this species of 
poetry, or untie the nice links of harmony, in a 
language the unteachable part of whose prosody 
is founded upon principles essentially different 
from those of our own. 

I shall not attempt to describe the general 
features of the landscape near Argua, because I 
find the picture ready painted to my hand by 
Ugo Foscolo, who has moreover animated the 
foreground by delightful figures of his own.* 

I roved about, however, some time on these 
hills, though not favoured by such visions, being 
curious to learn whether there were yet pre- 
served any traditions in the 1eighbourhood, 
which threw light upon the habits or character 


* In the Lettere di Jacopo Ortis. 
G ‘ 
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of the poet: but could pick up no anecdote. 
concerning him, except that he had an excessive 
passion for turnips, which, in the matter of eat- 
ing, seems to come as near to Platonic love as, 
is possible. 

To descend to my own &rosser map pees 
being parched with thirst, I was directed to a 
little hill-public-house, where I begged a tum- 
bler of wine, and was presented with some which 
might have passed for nectar. When I asked 
the price, I was told it was three Venetian soldi, 
equivalent to three farthings of our money ; yet 
the poison produced by the plains of Padua cost 
five in that city. Here then was a wine, which, 
if bottled for two years, would be equal to the 
good white wines of Gascony, nearly confined 
to the Euganean hills, though sold on the spot 
for little more than half the price, and only ten 
miles from. Padua, with the facility of water- 
carriage for more than half of the distance. 

I shall often have. occasion probably to al- 
lude to this subject, and illustrate it with simi- 
_ lar instances, as these make one of. the most 

obvious sources of internal commerce in Italy, 
~ and are important, not only as is every thing 
which tends to the promotion of industry, and 
above all of agricultural industry, but as a con- 
sideration mainly. involving the health of the 
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inhabitants. Where wine makes the habitual 
beverage of the country, its effects upon the 
constitution are immediate; and I have often 
heard the general character of the Italian wines, 
grown in the plains, (and such are almost exclu- 
sively drunk in cities,) assigned by medical men 
as one of the principal causes of ague, fever, and 
dyspepsia in the peninsula. 

On my return to Padua, I inquired if it was 
not possible to have a bottle of this ‘ precious 
liquor.’- I was answered ‘ yes,’ and_ presented 
with a list of foreign wines, and this amongst 
_them,* with the annexed price of two franks, 
which is nearly ten times as much as it cost at 
Arqua; and this in consequence of the impedi- 
ments thrown in the way of commerce, to which 
I have already alluded.. Yet we wonder at the 
want of industry and activity of the Italians! 

The great bar to internal commerce ‘are the 
custom-houses on every provincial frontier, and 
the duties levied at the gates of the Italian 
cities, where every thing is taxed, and many 
things prohibited. ‘Touching these, I must here 
introduce an anecdote of recent occurrence. 
An. acquaintance of mine in Padua was in the 


_ ’* Itis known in Padua by the name of Vino dt Petrarca. 
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habit of receiving articles from his country- 
house in the neighbourhood of this city. One 
day, as usual, the servant was stopped at the 
gates to pay the customary duties on his freight, 
which consisted of strawberries and peas. Un- 
luckily the custom-house officers, in rummaging 
amongst them, discovered a tongue; and the 
whole cargo, and the horse and chair which 
brought it, were confiscated, till the possessor 
had given security for the payment of a consi- 
derable fine. 
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LETTER IX. 


Excursion—Badness of the Lombard Cross-Roads— 
Lombard Farms—Difference of Customs in the Italian 
Provinces—Value of Land in Italy—Humaue T'reat- 
ment of Beasts by the Italians—Visit to La Bar- 
TAGLIA—Vistt to the Castle of Osizzo—Difference 
between the English and Italian Squirearchy, &c. 


_ Abano, September, 1817. 


I mapDEa very different sort of expedition from 
that which forms the subject of the preceding 
letter, at the instance of some persons lodged 
here like myself, who invited me to make what 
they called a baccandlto La Battaglia; atown I 
had already passed through on my way to A4r- 
gud. ‘This is another watering place of the 
same description as Abano, situated a few miles 
off, and, like this, at the foot of the Euganean 
hills. | : 

As Goldsmith, when the American crimp pro- 
posed to him to go as secretary of legation to 
the Chickasaw Indians, observes, “ that though 
he knew the fellow lied in his throat, there 
was something too magnificent in the proposal 
to be rejected,” so I, though I believed. there 
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was not to be found in the whole plain-country 
of Padua, a single bottle of wine that could jus- 
tify the term, was yet too much pleased with the 
classicality of it not to close with the invitation. 

We accordingly set out with such.an equip- 
ment of horses and carriage as might baffle the 
descriptive powers of a Butler. Suffice that the 
vehicle groaned and shrieked as if every jolt 
would be its last, and of the horses, one was 
blind, the other lame, and both were restive. 

These were indeed, as well as the vehicle, lit- 
tle calculated for the course we had to run, and 
we had not proceeded far before I perceived a 
yet stronger resemblance between Goldsmith’s 
case and my own than I was at first aware of. I 
had before gone through Padua, when proceed- 
ing in this direction. We now took a cross 
road, which we found such as one might ex- 
pect to meet with in the territory of the nation 
to whom he was to have gone in a diplo- 
matic capacity. After proceeding about three 
quarters of a mile, to the loosening of our teeth, 
and nearly to the luxation of our shoulder bones, 
we stuck fast in a deep and water-soaked hole, 
from which better beasts than our’s must have 
failed in delivering us. | 

This catastrophe took place opposite a small 
farm house, which, though these are usually large 
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-and magnificent in Lombardy, would, in Eng- 
land, be considered as a bad labourer’s cot- 
tage. Here my friends (who were whole, wind 
and limb) furnished themselves with spades and 
maize-straw, and having, with infinite labour 
dug the carriage out of this slough of despond, 
and, by making a substratum of stalks of the In- 
dian’ corn, prevented its reabsorption, we again 
put-to the horses, necessarily untraced during 
the preceding operation: at this moment, how- 
ever, a tremendous storm (one of those punish- 
ments which justly await parties of pleasure) 
drove us, for shelter, into the house. 

I here began to catechize the inhabitants in 
the true spirit of a traveller, and shall give you 
the result of my inquiries. I have already de- 
scribed the outside of this building. For the — 
interior, it was without a pavement, and such as 
you would imagine it must be death to have an 
ague in. ze 

The possessor, or rather occupier, of this farm, 
for he was only tenant at will of house and lands, 
rented five acres, he told me, at the rate of three 
hundred and forty Venetian livres, or about 
seven pounds of our money: over and above 
this he had to furnish his landlord with four 
couple of poultry. The tenant of a house not 
two yards off, and whom we also found in this 

« 4 
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hovel, rented, on the same tenure, four acres, 
for which he paid two hundred and forty Vene- 
tian livres per annum and six couple of poultry, 
two of which were to be turkeys of—lI forget 
how many pounds weight. 

In neither of these cases (as is common in 
Italy) was there any mitigation‘of rent, i cases 
of accident, such as bad crops, storms or floods, 
to which latter evil the Venetian state is peculi- 
arly subject. eye 

I have since gone over several farms in my 
neighbourhood, some large, and some small, 
the rent of which was, in some cases, paid in 
money, and in others, partly in money and partly 
in produce. In short, I have found every possi- 
ble variety of tenure, except that of the metairie, 
as it is styled in France, though this is common 
in the Paduan province. 

I mention this because M. Chateaubriand 
mentions the system as universal in Italy. 
I should have thought this very ingenious 
traveller might have discovered that there was 
no such thing as system in Italy—no, not even 
in the same petty state, every province having 
customs ofits own. And in corroboration of 
what I have stated, I could cite whole districts 
where the metairie-tenure is unknown, though 
it is undoubtedly the most general and popular 
4m the peninsula. 
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I shall here cite another mistake of the same 
author, as arising out of the same inattention.and 
love of generalization. He talks of the acre of 
the north of Italy G@f I recollect rightly) being 
equivalent to the French arpent.. But there are. 
a dozen acres of various measure in the north of 
Italy alone; and, to borrow an example from the 
state in which I am resident, there is nearly the 
difference of a quarter between those of Padua 
and Verona. : . 

Hence, it is impossible to calculate the value 
of land in the peninsula, according to any recog- 
nized standard, though an idea may be of course 
formed of the general fertility of the country 
from the product of any given quantity, as a 
sack of wheat; yet here again, the nature of 
the land is so various, (as if every thing were 
in league to puzzle the inquirer,) that the average 
produce of this will be found to vary from five- 
and-twenty to three, excluding always mountain 
land. 

In the description of my Paduan farms, I 
ought to have stated, that the second tenant 
held two cows, during pleasure, from his land- 
lord, on condition of maintaining them and 
furnishing him with the moiety of their pro- 
_ duce: Thus, every second calf, pail of milk, 
or pound of butter, was the landlord’s; the rest 
was his own. This practice, though it is open 
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to obvious frauds, is popular all over Italy, and 
more particularly where the system of ‘the 
metairie prevails. In this case, the landlord 
often, as in Tuscany, supplies the tenant with 
-seed-corn, instruments of husbandry, and beasts, 
all of which are to be made good by the tenant, 
in case of loss or consumption. 

Though I am inclined to ascribe the Italian’s 
humanity towards animals to his extreme good 
nature, the more so, as it extends to all tribes 
of the brute creation, I cannot but imagine 
that this system, which makes it so obvi- 
ously his interest to take care of his cattle, 
materially contributes to it. Whatever may 
be the cause, the fact is undoubtedly true; 
and, except in the Neapolitan state, where they 
load their horses almost to the breaking of their 
backs, and drive them as if they would drive 
their tails off, I scarcely ever recollect to have 
seen an act of cruelty committed on an animal. 
You see cats seated on open shop windows, and 
in the streets, and you may stoop to pick up a 
stone, without alarming the fearless confidence 
of the dogs. But nothing is more striking than 
the tenderness with which the beasts of labour 
are treated. In Tuscany, they have always a 
provision of food, in little baskets, suspended 
to their muzzles, and the sort of easy and 
friendly relation which exists m these provinces 
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between man and beast is perfectly delightful. 
Thus you will heara peasant, perhaps, say to his 
oxen who are carrying home a load of hay, 
“ Povereti, povereti, vu lavore per vu stesst ;’* or, 
as if calling on some one to admire the merits of 
a favourite, “ Vardélo, vardélo, come va drito, 
comeva pulito,” &c.} Indeed the labouring beasts 
may be said to make a part of the social circle; 
for it is a.common custom, in some parts of the 
Venetian state, for the family to assemble on 
winter evenings, probably for warmth, in the ox- 
stable, and there work and converse—a cus- 
tom which one should imagine must tend much 
to tighten the bonds of this quadrupedal and bi- 
pedal alliance. , : 

But to return to our own beasts: these were 
now reharnessed, on the storm being apparently 
overblown. We, in consequence, proceeded on 
our journey. This presented the usual scenery of 
Lombardy; trees sometimes in loose rows and 
festooned with vines, and sometimes planted so 
close as to form a fence without the assistance 
of intermediate shrubs; while, in some places, 
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* Poor fellows! poor fellows! you are working on your 
own account. 

+ Look at him! look at “aint ! how strait, how gallantly he 
goes, &c. 
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the fields were divided by hedges, occasionally 
made gay by the althea fruter, which is here 
an indigenous plant. This, and green herbage, 
with the Huganean hills in the mistanes, com- 
posed the landscape. 

But I see you turn up your nose at green 
fields, as if these were things not to be seen in 
| Italy. Ido assure you that you may gaze upon 
them till you are tired, in Lombardy. I have, 
indeed, heard some of my countrymen object 
that they do not offer to the eye the true Eng- 
lish green: for my part I prefer the Italian, © 
which strikes me, from its having more of yel- 
low in its composition,* as infinitely more pic- 
turesque; nor do I know a more melancholy 
combination of colours than that ofa dark green 
ground, turned up with black clouds—the ordi- 
nary livery of the English year. 

We at length arrived, and without Suikues 
misfortune, at Za Battaglia, a small town, con- 
sisting of one broad street, with the Brenta 
running through the center. This is spanned by 
a bridge, so steep, that our unhappy cattle were 
unable to scale it, and we were obliged to dis- 
mount, ina heavy rain which had recommenced, 
and make our way on foot to the hotel. Here 


* I suppose from the greater quantity of yellow light. 
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we found ourselves suddenly inducted into all 
the decencies of Christendom, for in the very 
entrance was a circulating library, with books, . 
music, and wash balls! Advancing we found a 
spacious portico, with curtains, which opened 
upon a garden, with all the proper pomp and cir- 
cumstance of strait and spacious walks, orange 
trees in pots, a fountain, &c. &c. Ravished with 
the delights of this elysium, I already schemed 
abandoning Abano, and transferrmg my quarters 
to La Battaglia, when the result of a few inqui- 
ries made me as suddenly change my resolution. 

Only a short time before, it seems certain silver 
forks and spoons had been lost—no very extraor- 
dinary circumstance, one should have imagined, 
in the hotel of an Italian watering place, which 
swarms with vetturini, servants, servants’ ser- 
vants, and a mixed rabble, not seen in places of 
a similar description amongst us. The master of 
the house however, though he might have easily 
conjectured what was become of his plate, in 
the true spirit of an Italian landlord or shop- 
keeper, usually indifferent as to the feelings of 
his guests or customers, applied to the police, 
and obtained power for searching the baggage 
of his lodgers. An outrage so monstrous natu- 
rally drove away the greater part of those who 
had received it; and I, not choosing to be sub- . 
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ject to these domiciliary visits, put about ship 
and gladly reshaped my course for the much de- 
spised port of Abano. 

I ought, however, to give some account of 
another lion, or rather lion’s den, which lies by 
the way. This is acurious villa, once belonging 
to the House of Obizz0, (Howitzer,) the ances- 
tors of which (this ground continually suggests 
recollections from Ariosto) are named by the 
island-hermit to Rogero, amongst his distin- 
guished descendants. | 

This place, as moated and adorned with gar- 
dens in a singularly antique style, in some de- 
eree suggests the idea of a feudal castle from 
without, and, within, the illusion is complete. 
The great entrance stair-case, as 1f calculated for 
the easy introduction of troops and provisions, 


““ ove sl poggia 


Si facil, che un somier vi pud gir carco,’”* 
_ Ariosto. 
and the smaller stair-cases and galleries, cut in 
the living rock, carry you back into the middle 
ages. But what made the strongest impression 
on my imagination, were the chamber-walls 
painted in fresco, by Paolo Veronese, and repre- 
senting the history of the family of Obizzo. 


* So easy that a loaded ass may climb it. 
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Amidst their triumphs and their trials, 1 observed 
a scene of investiture and another of assassina- 
tion, and, for the moment, believed myself in the 
castle, where Bradamente sees in prophetic pic- 
ture, upon the walls, the fate and fortunes of the 
House of Este, and the melancholy end of 
Rogero. . : 
Another interesting object is the armoury, 
which is completely in harmony with the place. 
This cannot be predicated of its museum, which 
is, however, curious, and contained once a maga- 
zine of various matter, from pictures, statues, 
books, and medals, down to musical instruments 
of every description. The place, however, 
having devolved to the House of Modena, some 
of the best pictures and most curious books, as 
well as all the medals, have been carried away. 
Still what is left is well worthy of attention; but 
curious as this villa and its museum (the most 
curious part of it) are, the most interesting thing 
relating to it is the history of its founder. 
The father of this founder, (I mean of the 
museum,) a rich and noble proprietor of the 
name, in the Paduan provinces, Patrician of 
Venice, Magnate of Hungary, &c. tried that 
monstrous and cruel experiment on his heir, 
which has occasionally been practised in Eng- 
land. He was to be left to what were termed 
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the simple dictates of nature, to be guided by. 
_her hand and illumined by her lights, and so 
forth. The result of the experiment, with us, is, 
I believe, very generally the same. The young 
plant, thus left to itself, after shooting into all 
the extravagancies of a rampant and vicious 
luxuriance, usually unites itself with some con- 
genial weed, runs to seed, and dies. 

It was not so in the present instance; for, in 
this blessed climate, the most hopeless stock, 
and veriest crab, however uncultivated, is capa- 
ble of bearing some sort of fruit, nutritious or 
palatable. The little Howitzer was impatient to 
go off, and at last took fire of itself. 

There appear to be few tracts which present 
themselves to a young man wholly uneducated. 
The present subject took the road which is most 
obvious in this country, that of the antiquary, 
and, im its pursuit, formed, with considerable 
taste, judgment, and economy, the multifarious | 
magazine of Obizzo. | 

An English country gentleman, thus left to 
himself, if he exceeded the accomplishments of 
Squire Sullen, in the Beaux’s Stratagem, would 
have bounded his acquisitions by the science of 
the chase; but it is to be observed here, that, in- 
dependently of the country not furnishing the 
same food to pride, or the same pleasures as it 
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unfortunately does with us, the Sguére of Dames 
predominates over the Squire of Beeves, and ren- 
ders your country gentleman, where he is to be 
found, a very different variety of the genus from 
that which is indigenous in the British isles. In- 
deed the rare old stock of squires, now nearly 
worn out, even in England, has nothing that 
can at all parallel it in the various countries of 
the continent. Poor G— E—, who to his various 
other accomplishments added no common know- 
ledge of mankind, in all its modifications, told 
me once, that talking on this subject with 
a foreigner, (I think in Carinthia,) he was as- 
sured by his companion that he, Mr. E—, had 
given him a very exact idea of an English 
squire, and that he could shew him a complete 
counterpart. amidst the mountains of his pro- 
vince. With this view they scaled a castle 
planted upon a rock, and found within, a gen- 
tleman, in a green coat, with a couteau de chasse 
by his side, simging and accompanying himself 
on the harp! 

A trait, however, of genuine squirism, in the 
life of Obizzo, which broke upon me in passing 
into a small cabinet near the museum, but not ap- 
propriated to the reception of curiosities,* made 


* In passing through this cabinet the servant lifted the cover 
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me suspect that the native rock must have often 
thrust itself up through the superincumbent 
stratum of vegetable mould, and a conversation 
with the chaplain and the old porter confirmed 
me in my conjecture. The most interesting 
particulars, which I learnt when questioning 
them with this view, were, that he wore a 
checked shirt with a laced jacket, and got drunk 
every morning at breakfast with white wine, 
and every afternoon at dinner with red. 

But whatever character the squire-cast may 
take, into whatever varieties it may break, it is 
in the main productive of good; and its ab- 
sence (for nothing is more uncommon here 
than to find a proprietor generally resident on . 
his estate) may be considered as one of the in- 
numerable causes which keeps down Italy 0 In 
the scale of useful civilization. 

It is not however to different habits of life 


of the single seat which it contained, and shewed me the por- 
trait of a Venetian enemy of his master, a Grimani, unfortu- 
nately surnamed Caca, with the appropriate inscription of 
* filth to filth.” 

This anecdote may, however, be paralleled by one of an 
English blue-stockinged lady, who used to shew, at Florence, a 
certain utensil with the name of Pope inscribed at the bottom, 
observing, in coarser and more explicit language than I dare 
use, that it received the daily offerings of her contempt. 
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only that we are to attribute this dishke of 
landed gentlemen to a rural lite. This, as weil 
as every other cause of evil, is to be attributed 
mediately or immediately to the genius of the 
government. We all know how much the love 
of power mixes with the love of retirement. 
Why does the English gentleman prefer his fields 
to crowded cities? Amongst other reasons, be- 
cause he is an infinitely more important person 
in the country than in the town:—Because, if 
you please, he has a greater power of doing 
good. But with what confidence can an Italian 
gentleman exercise this? ‘To live the life, per- 
form the duties, and maintain the state and 
influence, which our rich proprietors do, would 
be to make him the object of suspicion, 
perhaps of persecution. This is no random 
conjecture; for it is not long since the house 
of a most blameless gentleman, who had been 
distinguished moreover for his hatred to the 
French, was broken into at night with strange 
circumstances of violence and bloodshed, upon. 
pretence of searching for papers; he having 
rendered himself suspicious by his active bene- 
volence. The local police was indeed cen- 
sured for the act; but this is small security 
against its repetition. ‘The evils arising from 
difference of system in Italy and England, with 
H @ 
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respect to the residence of proprietors, will be 
obyious in a thousand circumstances. 

~ Do you recollect what our friend W— used 
to say ?—That, for his part, there was no political 
sacrifice which he was not ready to make for the 
purpose of perpetuating and securing our own 
happy system; that he was ready to hedge 
about the game-laws with new barriers, and to 
arm justices of peace with new powers ;—any 
thing, in short, to encourage the class of land- 
owners to lie with their own wives, and live 
upon their own lands, instead of turning rogues 
and running after ribbons in London. 


fe TORS) 


‘LETTER X. 


On the intermittent Fever common in Italy—the Mat- 
ARIA—its Causes and possible Means of Prevention. 


Vicenza, September, 1817. 


I nave at length, as it is elegantly termed, paid 
my footing, that is had a short but sharp attack 
of ague; to recover from the effects of which I 
have made a little flight to this place, not more 
for the sake of breathing a better air, than in 
the hope of drinking some tolerable wine, and 
browzing on herbage, a luxury to which I have 
long been a stranger, and for which I at last felt 
a longing little short of what is suffered by one 
under the infliction of the sea-scurvy. 

I could indeed scarcely give you a better 
sample of the want of enterprize and industry 
amongst the inhabitants of my late neighbour- 
hood than the following fact. There were in the 
principal hotel.of Abano, during the height of 
the season, 270 heads of families, making, I sup- 
pose, at least 600 persons. Yet, though a piece 
of land is annexed to it, of near an acre, culti- 
vated in Indian corn; it seems never to have 
occurred to the proprietor that a very little more 

HS 
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expense and labour might extract at least ten 
times the value of its present produce, were it 
converted into garden; and I have remained 
for weeks together without tasting other vege- 
tables than a few tomatas, or potatoes, which are 
now diffused very widely in Italy. it appears 
to me a false remark, though a general one 
on the continent, that the English are a very 
carnivorous people: I believe, for myself, that 
they eat more vegetables than any other people 
whatever; for the Frenchman, for instance, 
only considers vegetables as an indispensable 
accompaniment to his boudldz, while an English- 
man pairs every mouthful, (of whatever descrip- 
tion,) which he swallows, with a proportionate 
allowance of cabbage or potatoes. The Italian 
is less herbivorous still than the Frenchman, as 
he even eats his bDowilli without browze, except, 
if I recollect rightly, at Milan, where it is 
generally fringed with sour-crout, or a strag- 
gling border of carrots. This rule is, however, 
often departed from in inns frequented by fo- 
reigners, and particularly the English; but I 
am speaking of the ordinary table of the na- 
tives. 
To the principal motive of my excursion: 
Abano, though not actually infested by the mai- 
arid, is not many degrees removed from this in~ 
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fliction. You have, of course, heard and read 
much of this malaria, which prevails for the most 
part in moist and marshy tracts, and in the 
neighbourhood of lakes in the south of Italy. 
The disease engendered by this is commonly a 
species of intermittent, of the description of 
that which prevailed at Walcheren, and what is 
usually, I believe, known by the name of the 
jungle-fever in the East Indies. This admits all 
sorts of modifications, and sometimes attains such 
violence as to kill in a few hours, as I have 
known in the marsh of Syracuse. 

But it is not only to places acknowledged to 
be infested with the malaria to which the com- 
mon intermittent fever is confined. This is ge- 
neral almost throughout Italy, and more par- 
ticularly in the rice grounds, and in low coun- 
tries, like this, which are intersected with wet 
ditches. ; 

It is indeed so common at Abano, that I believe 
twenty persons in this house have had it since I 
have been established here. A few days ago I: 
saw a poor infant lying under a sack in the con- 
vulsions of an ague-fit; and the next morning, 
meeting another child, whom I knew to be its 
brother, and questioning him about the health 
of the poor little animal—to the demand of 
“ Hew does your brother dor’ he answered, 

H 4 
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*€ Which brother, Sir?”—“ Your brother that has 
the fever ?”—“ There are five of us in the fever, 
Sir.”—“ Why, how many of you are there in 
all P’—“ Seven, Sir.” And I believe this would 
give a fair idea of the bills of health of dbano, 
as far as respects the children of the poor. 

The frequency of this fever, as in similar 
cases, takes from its terrors, and I have known 
a gay young woman surprized by it at table, 
shiver out a long dinner, return home as soon 
as she thought it decent, in order to suffer the 
hot fit in bed, and, this past, sally forth, full of 
life and spirits, to pass the remainder of the 
night at a ball. You may indeed live im a cer- 
tain degree of familiarity with a man, without 
suspecting him to be under this visitation, when 
perhaps he will break from you in the street, go 
into a chemist’s shop, and exclaim, “ Caro vor 
disfatemi due drammi, di china in acqua, ché 
or’era tornerd per pigharla.”. Questions and 
explanations follow, and you find that my 
friend has borne about the curse of a tertian or 
a quartan fever for months. 

But I cannot give you a better idea of the 
coolness with which Italians treat this evil, than 
by recounting an incident to which I was a 
witness the morning after my arrival at this 
place. I had been attended formerly by a phy- — 
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sician resident here, who, I heard, had suffered 
severely from the typhus fever, prevalent last 
winter and spring in every part of Italy. I 
determined to pay him a visit. His servant, 
however, told me, that he had been taken ill 
again, and was confined to his bed, but that he 
was sure he would be happy to receive me. 
Having retired to announce my visit, he re- 
turned to the anti-room, with an invitation 
from his master, whom I found, as he had 
stated, in bed. He said, that having exposed 
himself in too early a stage of convalescence to 
the evening air, he had caught an ague, the 
common postscript to a typhus fever, which he 
was now attacking in form. He talked to me 
with his usual animation, nor was there any 
thing in his manner which indicated suffering. 
On taking leave of him, however, I took him by 
the hand, and found that ‘ his touch was fiery 
warm. He was actually in the height of 
the access. You will perhaps laugh at me, 
when I tell you that I myself am tempted to 
prefer this disease to many of those teasing ma- 
ladies which seem allied to it; for surely a sort 
of smouldering fire of bile is worse than an ague 
fit, which is the ‘ be all and end all’ of such 
annoyances. . 
The mode of attacking this disease is, I. be- 
lieve, nearly uniform throughout the peninsula. 
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My own engineer, a doctor from a neighbouring 
village, having first cleared for action, threw in 
a fire of bark, which literally rendered me deaf 
and dizzy for four and twenty hours, during 
which time this drug stood in the place of all 
other nutriment; and, as Boniface says of his 
ale, late my bark, and I drank my bark. Every 
two hours the merciless minister of medicine 
stood before me with his bowl. It was in vain 
that I cried for quarter. The answer was. al- 
ways, “ First, fight the fever, and when that is 
repulsed, all things willcome right.” Upon this 
principle, if two ounces of bark, administered 
during the intervals of access, are not sufficient, 
they have recourse to a battery of four. 

This medicine is seldom given, as with us, as 
an alterative; most content themselves with 
dislodging the fever, and trust to nature for the 
rest ; not liking to familiarize their constitutions | 
with aremedy, which, like all other things, loses 
its force through repetition. 

Others again, more especially amongst the 
vulgar and ill-informed, consider the disease as 
destined to carry off some vicious humour, and 
therefore as a thing not to be checked. Under 
this idea, if they have time and strength enough 
to wrestle with it, they give the malady a. free 
course, and thus suffer it to wear itself out. 

This idea seems to have something more plau- 
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sible in it than such theories: can usually boast; 
for the departure of the ague is often attended 
with such an accession of appetite, health and 
spirits, as might almost justify the epithet of 
depuratoja,* with which I have heard it ho- 
noured in these provinces. There 1s, moreover, 
a more solid reason for this system of. passive 
war, which is, that the ague thus wearied out, 
generally makes a final retreat. 

Bark indeed is, in greater or less quantity, al- 
ways sufficient to its immediate repulse, but 
acts often only as a temporary cure. The ague, 
like an ill-laid ghost, is subject to return, and, 
if you have once had the misfortune to have 
had the enemy within the citadel, and only re- 
pelled him by one short attack, you may usually 
lay your account to a revisitation whenever any 
imprudence of your own, or any unfortunate 
combination of circumstances shall favour his 
approach. For this reason a remedy has long 
been sought in Italy, which should prove a 


* Febbre depuratoja, In confirmation of this idea the fol-’ 
lowing proverb is current in the Venctian state : 
a Us frevoe terzana a’ zoveni la rissana 
E a’ vecchj, ghe sona da morto la campana. 
The ague bodes the young man well, 
But sounds the old man’s passing bell. 


That is, the ague does good, where there are stamina to ga 
through the immediate struggle. 
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real Red-sea to this restless tormentor ; and this 
is thought to have been discovered in coffee ; 
not the vile and vapid wash which is usually 
made in England, and which an Italian would 
term acqua tinta, but in coffee of strength and 
flavour, as it 1s to be found every where but 
with us, mixed on this occasion with a consider- 
able infusion of lemon juice. 

In two instances, where I have known of its 
being thus administered, a moderate cup-full 
was given every two hours, mixed with the 
juice of half alemon. In both cases it operated 
like bark, as an immediate specific, and in nei- 
ther instance was there a relapse, though one 
may safely say, that this takes place here in nine 
cases of intermittent fever out of ten. The 
medicine, however, affected the two subjects 
very differently in other respects. In the one it 
was only hostile to the disease which it was 
called in to repel; in the other, though appa- 
rently a less nervous man, it had more formid- 
able effects, and produced such a state of irrita- 
tion as he could not look back upon without 
horror. | 

I ought to observe, that common as the inter- 
mittent is i its various forms throughout the 
whole Italian peninsula, I have every reason to 
believe, that even in many of the tracts visited 
by the malaria, this curse, which, in such places. 
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clothes itself with real terrors, might, under a 
Wise and provident government, be disarmed of 
more than half its fury. Thus, for instance, the 
cause of the unhealthiness of the Campagna di 
Roma* is to be traced up to its miserable mode 
of husbandry, which leaves the greater part of 
the lands in pasture, and consequently without 
drainage. This system, or rather absence of 
system, is by some ascribed to remote causes, 
which may certainly have contributed to it, but 
I know not why we are 


“« For ever going round about 
For that which hes before our nose.” 


The obvious and most active cause is to be 
found in the annona laws, which once also exist- 
ed in Tuscany, but which were abolished by the 


* Rome itself, which is dangerous during the hot months, 
is, I believe, never healthy, at least, if I may speak from my 
‘own personal experience, and the precautions, recommended in 
the following bad verses, unde nescio. | 

Enecat.tnsolitos residentes pessimus aer 
Romanus ; solitos non bene gratus habet. 

Sospes ut hic vvoas, lux septima det medicinam ; 
Absit odor fedus ; sit modicusque labor. ' 

Pelle famen et frigus ; fructusque femurque relinque ; 
Nec placeat gelido fonte levare sitim. 

I believe these instructions to be good, though I do not an- 
swer for them from personal experience, 


® 
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wisdom of Leopold. When it is known that the 
Roman government exercises a wide power over 
the corn market—when we know that it imposes 
a tax of eighteen per cent. on all articles of ex- 
ported agricultural produce, provided they are 
not destined for the kindred province of Bologna, 
we surely need not seek any other reason for 
half the Roman state remaining a desert, or re- 
cur to the system of cultivation by slaves, under 
the empire, as the first origin of the evil. 

It is true, that there is every reason to believe 
that this state of neglect and desolation began in 
the time of the empire; but the same cause 
which 1s sufficient to explain the continuance of 
the mischief, may surely throw light upon its 
commencement. The annona laws, we all know, 
existed in ancient Rome, and though, perhaps, 
the ignorance of the principles of political eco- 
nomy may have contributed to the building up 
that high system of heroic policy to which she 
was indebted for her military greatness, we must 
consider the total ignorance of this, science, 
amongst the immediate causes of her ruin. 

Let Rome repeal her annona iaws—let her 
throw no impediments in the way of agriculture, 
and she will have done infinitely more for the 
good of her citizens, and of Italy in general, than 
by realizing the magnificent but ill-completed 
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project of draining the pontine marshes. This 
can only be accomplished, if the thing be possi- 
ble, by a great expenditure of lives and treasure; 
the other change is to be effected by a single 
stroke of the pen. 

- But I shall, perhaps, be told that the pen has 
done its duty, and that the annona laws were 
abolished by a papal decree of 1801. I deny 
the fact; they are only modified. ‘The internal 
circulation of grain is indirectly fettered by va- 
rious provisions, and the export still absolutely 
prohibited; all the pretended facilities given to 
commerce being accompanied by the proviso 
‘that grain be not extracted and transported out 
of the state,* with regard to which all the an- 
cient prohibitions still continue in force. 


* That priestly governments, upon the various principles on 
which they were established on the continent, from the former 
bishopricks on the Rhine up to that of Rome, have been always 
behind the rest of Europe, and always inimical to industry, is 
a truth generally acknowledged, and the cause is sufficiently 
obvious; but Rome is to be considered as infinitely worse 
governed than the worst of those spiritual temporalities which 
the late tempest has swept from the face of Europe. 

- The cause of this is plain. The administration of affairs is 
wholly in the hands of priests, while the nobility are so care- 
fully excluded from all posts of profit and honour, that till 
the late change of affairs, even the parade-office of consul was 
always bestowed upona foreigner. But these drones are to be 
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That these should be left in force may sur- 
prize Enplishmen; but many causes might be 
adduced in explanation of the fact, besides the 
‘simple one that the genius of priestly govern- 
ment is uniformly hostile to reform. 

The Roman people, oppressed and trampled 
upon as they are, have retained from their an- 
cestors an odd habit of insurrection, and being 
extremely alive to every thing which, m their 


fed in some way or other. An anecdote, furnished me formerly 
by my friend C—, which took place when he was at Rome, 
will shew you how. 

The best wine in Rome, the vo d’Orvieto, is to be con- 
sidered but as a better breed of vinegar ; and hence a foreigner, 
resident there, of I know not what country, but who had 
studied in an English brewery, conceived the project of intro- 
ducing the use of beer. The scheme succeeded beyond his 
hopes, and even the Romans followed the example of the Eng- 
lish, Swiss, and Germans, who flocked by hundreds te his vats. 
Whilst he was thus in the high road to wealth, a rich and pow- 
erful noble begged the diritto esclusivo, or monopoly of this ar- 
ticle, from the pope. Having obtained it, he sent for the poor 
brewer, and communicated the intelligence, kindly. informing 
him that he might still continue the trade, as his agent. He 
subscribed to his conditions, since it might no better be, and 
went on with his brewery. But the tax levied by the puissant 
peer was so great, that he was under the necessity of at once 
lowering his beer and raising his price. The consequences may 
be guessed: customers disappeared; the noble took little by his 
motion; the brewer became bankrupt, and the ele tk were 
poisoned as before. 
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enlightened opinion, concerns the price and 
plenty of provisions, upon these occasions, as 
well as some others, are apt to hiss’ pope and. car- 
dinals, and to enforce their clamours and their 
groans 
“ with a few stones: 

and the sovereign pontiffs, not being usually of 
an age and character to struggle with the storm, 
take care not to run counter to their passions 
or their prejudices. 

To return to the question before us, you will 
perhaps, though acquiescing in my notions, say 
“« The vicious system of the Roman court may 
explain the unhealthiness of the Campagna di 
Roma; but that of the Tuscan Maremma can- 
not be ascribed to the same cause: which no 
longer exists in that happier country.” 

The best thing that princes can generally do, 
on these occasions, is to be passive; but there ap- 
pear to be cases, particularly in despotic states, 
(where individual energy does not take the 
spring which it has with us,) in which the inter- 
ference of the government might be eminently 
useful. In order to sift this question a little, 
let us take a short view of the Tuscan Maremma 
—its peculiarities and mode of cultivation, where 
susceptible of it, and consider whether the Tus- 

I 
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can government, though certainly not to be 
charged with the cause of the evil, might not do 
something to mitigate, perhaps, in time, to re- 
move it. 

You may have observed in England, that 
lands rescued from the sea are usually unwhole- 
some, and the diseases which they generate 
often take different shapes, though, with us, the 
evil is less marked, probably from some diffe- 
rence in the soil, and because evaporation, from 
the inferior degree of heat, is less active, and the 
miasmata consequently less noxious. Thus it 
may be observed, in certain spots, on the banks 
of the Southampton water, and the river Orwell, 
that the gentry, who in some degree appease the 
pest by port wine, are disposed to bilious com- 
plaints, and the lower classes to agues. In the 
Maremma of Tuscany, besides the intermittent 
fever, the peasantry of the hill-country, who seek 
occasional labour there, usually have their livers 
affected by the consequences of the malaria of 
that tract; and it is a common saying amongst 
the people, that “ Ci st va con la pancia vuota e si 
éorna con la pancia piena.” But besides the big 
belly which they bring back, other symptoms of 
prostration of strength are, of course, remarkable 
in their gait and voice; and a Tuscan peasant 
once observed to me, that if you asked one 
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bound on such an expedition where he was 
going, he answered you briskly, “ Vado in Ma- 
remma:” but if you hailed him on his return, it 
was always, “ Ven-go d-a--l-la M-a-rem---ma.” 

But though the atmosphere of this tract has 
such, and probably more fearful effects upon 
strangers, who, from being used to breathe a 
purer air, are more sensible to its pestilential 
effects, it does not make the same impression 
upon those born and bred within its influence: 
these often become, in a certain degree, fami- 
liarized to the poison, and drag on a bearable 
state of existence. This, I believe, usually hap- - 
pens in similar situations; and you will recollect 
that it was the policy of the Dutch never to 
change the garrison of Walcheren, but merely 
to supply vacancies, in order that those who were 
destined to that service might case-harden them- 
selves to the calamities of the climate. 

Nor is it only that those used to a purer at- 
mosphere are more sensible to the effect of these 
Golgothas; itis dangerous, even, when under the 
infliction of their diseases, to change a worse at- 
mosphere for a better; probably because the 
constitution is too much debilitated to bear 
the stimulus of a healthy air. It is more eligible 
therefore, to weather the storm as you can, and 
not bear up for a port to repair, till the tempest 
is fairly overblown. 

1Q 
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_ Neither of these principles are observed by the 
cultivators of the Tuscan Maremma. The popu- 
lation of the place, or rather its borders, being 
insufficient even for the scanty demands of an ir- 
- regular mode of husbandry, the inhabitants of 

high and healthy tracts migrate into the 
‘marshes with the assurance of finding work. 
The most usual season of descent is the winter, 
when the air is less noxious from the slightness 
of the evaporation. The strangers are, at this 
time, employed as labourers in the woods, but a 
proportion of the neighbourmg mountain pea- 
santry usually assists in getting in the harvest. 
Some of those only employed in winter opera- 
tions, but a much greater number of the sum 
mer-workmen, imbibe the diseases incidental to 
the place, and crawl away, like poisoned rats, to 
die at home. | 
Now the only means of disarming this noxious 
climate of its terrors, and that, without an. im- 
mediate sacrifice of lives, would seem to be the 
system of colonization, (imperfectly tried by 
Leopold,) either under the immediate auspices of 
the government, or through corporations, char- 
tered and privileged for that effect; and I ima- 
gine that both our adamites and preter-adamites 
would scarcely object to such a deviation from 
the principles of political economy. 
But here, as experience has proved, it would 
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not be enough to establish colonies; means must 
be taken to prevent their wearing out ; and both 
what I have heard and seen, in countries of the 
‘present description, confirms me in the idea that 


very simple precautions against this danger | 


would, generally speaking, be efficacious. The 
first and most essential of these, respects the 


construction of the houses of the colonists, the 


sleeping rooms of which, at least, should be 
always elevated above the ground; nor would 
this be attended with great expense, since the 
price of building is extremely low, low even in 
proportion to the cost of other articles of luxury 
or necessity, throughout the Peninsula. 

A second very important point would be the 
supplying the colonists with good water, for 
that of the Maremma is proverbially infamous: 


this might easily be done by collecting the rain — 


on tarrassed roofs, as at Malta; and every one 
who has been in that island will bear witness to 
the good flavour, as well as salubrity, of what 
is thus collected. ; hie 

As to the sleeping rooms, I Ghent, perhaps, 
say that the insalubrity of unwholesome tracts 
of country here, is almost always seconded by the 
customs of the lower classes of the inhabitants. 


It is a well known fact that it is perilous — 


to sleep on the ground-floor in Italy; ms the 
13 
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greater part of the labourers in the Roman Ma- 
remma, and other unwholesome districts, having 
usually no quarters on the spot, and not bemng 
able to return to their distant homes for a few 
hours, throw themselves down to sleep on the 
bare ground, in the first hovel which presents it- 
self, and often in the open air, in which by far 
the greatest proportion pass the night. 

Indeed, all over Italy, the labourers, whether 
living near or at a distance from their work, lie 
down tm the fields for a couple of hours, allowed 
them in the middle of the day, when bathed 
with sweat and exhausted with fatigue. Yet 
fuge somnum meridianum, without reference to 
the place where it is taken, is an old proverb, 
and I believe founded in.truth; for the pores are 
more opened by sleep during the day than 
during the night, and are consequently more 
susceptible of mischief. 

You may indeed, and it is a common custom 
here,‘ take the siesta after, dinner; but in this 
case you must not sally till all disposition to per- 
spiration has ceased; and an intermittent is the 
usual consequence of neglecting this precaution. 

I will not say that what has been suggested 
would universally serve to guarrantee the people 
against this pest; but I think I may safely assert, 
that the absence of such precautions would ex- 
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pose our peasantry, in some provinces at home, 
to a scourge almost as destructive. Suppose the 
labourers of the hundreds of Essex to be as ill 
clad, andill fed, as the Roman ;—suppose a great 
proportion of them to sleep, like that body, with 
no other covering than their scanty clothing, in 
the open air;—do you not believe that three 
fourths of those who led this life would be swept 
away by disease? The habits of the labourers 
in the Maremma are sufficient to explain the 
mortality to which they are liable, and to which 
they would probably be subjected in an atmos- 
phere superior to that which they inhale. 

But the Roman government does not attend 
to these common-place: considerations, and her 
accademie fly at higher game. If their efforts do 
not mend the mischief, they, at least, serve to 
surprize and entertain, They propose prizes 
“ for an analysis of the air in infected places, 
and modes of remedying it, founded upon such an 
analysis,” &c. &c. This produces theories more 
extravagant than even might be warranted by so 
absurd acommission. The sages of the Penin- 
sula are wrapt in admiration at the ingenuity of 
the professor, and in the mean time—plectuntur 
~ Achivi. 

I lay, to return to my own projects, great 
I 4 
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stress on the sleeping rooms being on the first 
floor, or, at least, elevated by a few steps from 
the ground—a practice universal in all buildings 
_of a respectable description in Italy, not only as 
a preservativeagainst common damp, but because 
(though therearesome inexplicable exceptions to 
the rule) the mephitic air usually lies low; and 
that this is the case with some description of 
pestilential vapours, you may satisfy yourself by 
the instance of the grotta del cane, into which 
you may introduce your head without danger; 
but the four-footed victim, having his organs 
of respiration nearer the ground, remains stupi- 
fied at a sniff. ° What is more to the purpose, you 
may occasionally witness this in marshes, where 
the mischief sometimes takes a visible form, and, 
in these, you may see the horse enveloped in 
fog and the rider in clear air. 

But this plague is more often invisible, and 
sometimes, if I am to believe others, both cee 


and soars, t 


“ Ingrediturque solo et caput inter nubila condit.” 


Places are, indeed, cited as infected by this 
nuisance, which are situated on hills. I believe, 
however, it will generally be found that these (if 
the fact be true) spring from near marshy spots, 
or, during the prevailing winds, are to leeward of 
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some mischief, which may have occasionally the 
force to scale the fortress; and their unhealthi- 
ness may arise also, in part, from the ill construc- 
tion of the houses, and the dirty practices of the 
inhabitants. In confirmation of this, we know 
that old London was continually subject to the 
plague, which only ceased its visitations after the 
ereat fire, and when the city was rebuilt upon 
a system which ensured airiness and seconded 
cleanliness. Now considering how continually 
frauds are practised, and ships arrive with clean 
bills of health from places, partially infected and 
not yet denounced, and the impossibility of en- 
forcing our quarantine laws through such an ex- 
tent of waters as those of the British isles, it 1s 
scarcely possible but that the seeds of plague 
should sometimes still find their way into the ca- 
pital. Butthe soil is not favourable to them, and 
they do not take root. Filth and faulty circu- 
lation of air in cities, are the nutriment of half 
the diseases which man, in his laziness, considers 
as the necessary accompaniments of soil and at- 
mosphere. 

There are, however, certainly some other un- 
ascertained causes of malaria, and there is an opi- 
nion, very general in Italy, that a soil teeming 
with volcanic exhalations, is productive of this 
pest. 
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The opinion deserves consideration, because 
it is not only general in Italy, but prevalent also 
in other hot countries which I have visited. I 
have, however, found, in almost all the instances 
cited to me, that the effects attributed to these 
might more safely be ascribed to some more ob- 
vious cause.. As a proof of this, I recollect, 
when I was in the small island of Milo, being 
much surprized to find the population consisting 
of less than two thousand souls, though Yourne- 
fort, 1 think, calculates it at sixty thousand. 
Asking the reason of this declination, I was told 
that, shortly after his time, certain sulphureous 
springs had broken out, which had produced, at 
first, an infectious disease, and, acting on the air 
of the neighbourhood, had ever since kept down 
the population. | 

It is singular that this absurd explanation of 
the fact should have been received by persons 
gifted with ordinary understanding. For, in the 
first place, allowing the truth of the infectious 
disease, by whatever occasioned, we all know 
_ that a few years are sufficient to replace such ra- 
vages, when population is not repressed by other 
causes. And as to the permanent effects of the 
bad air in producing such a result, the supposi- 
tion is ridiculous; because the spot in question, 
which is certainly visited by some sort of gal- 
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aria, is of small extent, and therefore cannot 
widely affect the population of the island, the 
greater part of which is perfectly salubrious. 

A very little inquiry into the history of the 
place furnished a much more simple explanation 
of the fact. Inthe days of Tournefort it was 
the resort of a swarm of privateers, who, by 
establishing in it their winter retreat, and a 
mart for the sale of plunder, must have produced 
an influx of wealth, and consequent increase of 
population. This source cut off, the country re- 
lapsed into its ancient sterility and scarcity of in- 
habitants. 

Something similar to this I have experienced 
in almost all the places where depopulation is 
attributed to the effects of volcanic vapour. But 
I have been the more induced to mention the tir- 
cumstance of Milo, because it is one of those in- 
stances on which the believers in the pestiferous 
influence of these exhalations particularly rely. 
_.As far as my own experience goes, I should 
consider such as rather exhilarating to the ani- 
mal spirits, and certainly unattended with any 
other danger than that of suffocation. There is, 
however, one circumstance which appears, at 
first sight, to corroborate the opinion. ‘The 
neighbourhood of almost all the lakes in the’ 
south of Italy is unwholesome, and recognized, 
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during the hot season, as visited by the malaria. 
Yet the lakes of Lombardy are not haunted by 
the pest. How are we to explain this? You will 
say, perhaps, may it not arise from the greater 
degree of evaporation in the south, the natural 
consequence of a hotter sun? -To this I answer, 
“no,” because the bad air, in the neighbourhood - 
of the southern lakes, begins as early as the mid- 
dle or end of May, and it is evident that the sun 
of Lombardy is, at least, as hot in the month 
of July as that of Naples in the month of May. 
Many Italians, therefore, seek to explain the 
fact, by supposing that the action of water on 
volcanic soils is productive of pernicious exha- 
lations. 

Though. I know nothing that confirms this, 
as I have already said, I am far from venturing 
to deny it; but were I to theorize on such a 
ground, I should rather be inclined to attribute 
the greater disposition to malaria, mm the southern 
tracts of Italy, to various causes, acting in com- 
bination with those, which are ordinarily pro- 
ductive of it, and, first and foremost, I should 
place a defective or vicious ventilation.* 

At the same time, however, that I am in- 

* While this tract is open to the pestilential winds of Africa, 


it is shut out from the healthy breezes of the north by the dou- 
ble barrier of Alps and Apennines. 


/ 
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clined to disbelieve in volcanic matter being in 
itself noxious to health, it is possible that it may 
sometimes contribute indirectly to this effect; for 
as cinders and pumice often cover waters whose 
vapours, perhaps, exhale through their crust, 
they may be accused, at least, of masquing the 
hostility of more dangerous enemies. - 

I throw you these notices and leave you to 
sift them. For myself, 


‘<1 cannot bolt this matter to the bran.” 


In most other cases the causes of bad air-are 
sufficiently obvious, as in tracts once covered by 
the salt water, which retain, for a considerable 
time, a disposition to decompose dead vegetable 
matter—in marshy tracts of whatever descrip- 
tion; and in the swampy shores of an inland and 
tideless sea, that, moreover; occasionally depo- 
sits back-waters in the time of wintry tempests; 
and which, ‘ onda, dal mar divisa, remains un- 
changed and undiluted, till itis slowly drunk up 
by a-tenacious soil, or absorbed by evaporation. 

Another and more general source of bad air 
may be found in damp woods* not situated on 


* But though these may be considered as unwholesome, and, 
in many places, as a main cause of bad air, it is not always 
safe to clear them, as they seem, in some instances, to have 
served as a barrier against its progress; and thus, to the cutting 
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high lands; and such are always, more or less, 
unwholesome in hot countries. In proof of this, 
I recollect, that going with an Italian gentle- 
man, in an open carriage, through the cascine,* 
near Florence, the coachman, who was a fo- 
reigner, having driven through an open grove, 
the ordinary resort of those who take the air on 
foot or in carriages, was proceeding into a closer 
part of the wood, when my friend exclaimed, 
“‘ Non andar pin in la, caro, ché st puod dire che 
costt la febbre sta di casa;} yet Florence is pe- 
culiarly healthy, and almost the only place I 
know in Italy, where you may venture to sleep 
with an open chimney in your bed-room. 

But I have talked so long of maladies and mal- 
aria, that you will be mclined to consider these 
southern regions as little better than a pest- 
house; yet the danger is nothing to those who 
are placed above the reach of poverty, and who 
observe ordinary precautions. Thus I have now 


down the woods, held sacred by the ancient Romans, (proba- 
bly with a view to their serving this purpose,) has been attri- 
buted, its rapid invasion of places which were formerly consi- 
dered as beyond its reach. 
—* The cascine, or dairy-grounds, near Florence, are the sort 
of Hyde Park of the place. 
+ My good friend, don’t go any farther that way, for one may 
say that fever lives there. 
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passed three summers on the shores of the Medi- 
terranean, have occasionally undergone severe 
fatigues, and in my first campaign, when in 
possession of my limbs, though in a weak state 
of health, frequently sate out a southern sun on 
horseback. With all this I never caught a fever 
of any description till the other day, and owed 
this entirely to my neglect of precautions, which 
long impunity had led me to disregard. 
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LETTER XI. 


On the extreme Misery of the Lower Orders in Italy, &¢. 


Abano, September, 1817. 


BELIEVING my fever to be laid, at least for the 
present, I remeasured my course, and have 
again taken soilat Abano. I have always revisit- 
ed Vicenza with pleasure. Amongst the causes 
of satisfaction I had formerly found in it, was 
the comparative absence of that general misery 
which haunts one’s every step in Italy: I, this 
time, however, saw things sadly changed, and 
Vicenza may now rank with the other cities of 
Lombardy in the great and well-balanced scale 
of universal wretchedness. : 
As at Padua and elsewhere, you are beset by 
beggars in coffee-houses, and hung upon in the 
market-place. Words are wanting to paint the 
poverty of this people in colours which could 
give you some idea of the reality. Itis a spectre 
which breaks in upon you in the solitude of the 
fields, it crosses and blasts you Beate the crowds 
of gaiety and dissipation. 
_ I mentioned, in my preceding letter, having 
once found a poor child lying on the ground 
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under the infliction of an ague’ fit ;* at a little 
distance was seated a small circle of young chil- 
dren, who were eating a mess of panada,{ with 
a single wooden spoon, which circulated, as in 
the romance of Vathek, round the little group. 
I conjured this ring of ragged fairies in such 
terms as I could, and give you the result of the 
questions and answers. 

Ts that your brother lying under the sack ? 

(The eldest.) Yes, sir. 

What is the matter with him ?. 

He has the fever, sir. ; 

' Why don’t you put him in some dry place? 

We don’t know where to find one, sir. 

Why, where do you sleep? | } 

In an empty stable, sir; and I will put him 
there. | 

Where are your father and mother ? 

Our mother is dead, and our father begs, or 
does such little chance-jobs as offer in the hotel. 


* Since writing this, I have again witnessed a similar fact. 

+ Bread, boiled in broth or in water, with an infusion of 
oil or butter. It is the ordinary food of children of all con- 
ditions in this country: but for the very young ones, it is 
usually prepared with oil, (considered as most wholesome.) 
except in the houses of the peasantry, where the convenience 
of a cow leads to the use of butter. 
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And what do you do? j 

I get up the trees here, and pick vine leaves 
for the waiters to stop the decanters with, and 
they give us our panada. 

I suppose that the strongest abettors of the 
new opinions, which have acquired such de- 
served weight in England, would scarcely 
wish to close the hand of private charity, 
coming in succour of peculiar cases of distress ; 
yet without some sort of eleemosynary public 
establishments (and such are wanting in this 
country) private charity becomes helpless. I 
could do little more than mend the feast of 
these -poor little wretches, of whom I afterwards 
ascertained, as I have already mentioned, that 
five out of seven, were labouring under the same 
disease. 

Had my pecuniary means been adequate to 
my desire to diminish this mass of misery, how 
was the thing to be accomplished? I do not 
believe I could have found a family that would 
have boarded these melancholy little mendi- ~ 
cants, and am quite sure that no one would 
have had the patience to bear with the way- 
wardness of sickly childhood, or rack their in- 
ventions to reconcile and familiarize it to a re- 
medy, against which even the strongest consti- 
tutions reyolt. In England the parish work- 
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house, or some neighbouring hospital, would 
have offered a ready resource. 

There are hospitals indeed here, but these are 
so thinly scattered, (excepting those in the Ro- 
man state, which are both numerous and magni- 
ficent,) and are administered on such narrow 
principles exclusive of particular diseases and 
particular ages, and always turning upon some 
miserable question of habitancy within very 
confined limits, that they are usually insufii- 
cient to the purposes I have mentioned.* 

I am informed that a system, something ap- 


* Tn confirmation of this, I add an after-fact, to which I was 
a witness in the neighbourhood of Padua. A poor woman 
had fallen down by the road side in a species of convulsive 
trance, apparently the consequence of the disease called the 
pellagra, signs of which she still bore about her. I wanted to 
have her conveyed to a hospital, but she was a stranger, and, 
I was told, was as such inadmissible. The Italians I had al- 
ways considered, and I believe with truth, as naturally chari- 
table; but it seemed as if the constant presence of misery had 
brutalized the Paduans, for at least twenty persons passed by 
during the time she was struggling with the fit, not one of 
whom proffered assistance of any sort or kind. Atlast, I with 
great difficulty persuaded the owner of a tenement, who lodged 
poor guests, to take her in for the usual price, till she was in a 
condition to prosecute her journey. 
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proaching to our mode of providing for the in- 
digent poor, has now been adopted at Venice, 
where a sort of chest has been formed for their 
relief, out of contributions levied upon the 
richer inhabitants, backed by donations from 
the government. The poor, thus assisted, are 
assembled in work-houses: those capable of 
labour are made to contribute to their own sup- 
port, while those are fed and clothed out of the 
chest who are unable to do any thing for them- 
selves. 

. A great change has, in this respect, been 
wrought in Venice, for, when I knew it three 
years ago, it was crowded with half-starved 
wretches; and, as at present in Padua, it was 
no uncommon. thing to find two or three in- 
fants sleeping in the open streets. 

An adventure of this kind is still present to 
my memory, and will not be easily effaced. I 
had supped with a gay party, which had after- 
wards adjourned (for it was now morning) to 
the public garden. We here broke into pairs 
and parties, and roamed about, some in the gar- 
den, and some along the terrace called the Riva 
degli: Schiaconi, which was then ringing with 
guitars. : 

By degrees these sounds died away, and allt 
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was silence. The last loiterers had disappeared, 
and I was accompanying a lady to her house, 
when we all but stumbled over a little child; 
perfectly naked, asleep before a door. There 
was not an appearance of a person being up in 
Venice. What was to be done? The lady 
took off her pélisse, wrapt the poor little wretch 
in it, and left it to the care of Providence. 

I saw her some days afterwards, when she 
told me she had again found the child nearly 
at the same hour, and in the same place, but 
without the pelisse. 

But now I am on the fertile subject of Vene- 
tian recollections, I must tell you two or three 
more, illustrative of the story of those yet more 
unhappy times. It was, at that period, no un- 
common thing for people to be found dead in 
the fields, on terra ferma, from the consequences 
of famine, or diseases produced by the un- 
wholesome food with which they sought to 
supply the place of more natural nourishment ; 
and Venice, as may be naturally supposed, lite- 
rally swarmed with mendicants of every descrip- 
tion. 

While the earth at this time denied her fruits, 
the sea was watched by the Algerines, who, 
having. ceased to tremble at the name of St. 
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Mark, intercepted trade, and had even disem- 
barked and carried off some peasants as slaves 
from the neighbourhood of Ancona. 

You are aware that it was the common prac- 
tice of the English to grant passes to ships in 
the Mediterranean sea, manned: by foreigners, 
but navigated under British colours; and that 
these passes were an almost infallible protection 
against the anti-christian cruizers. 

The system might be injurious to the interests 
of Great Britam and incompatible with the po- 
licy which she was then vulgarly supposed to 
act upon, in suffering the existence of the Bar- 
bary powers, inasmuch as it allowed the carrying 
trade of these seas to pass into the hands of 
others, while it might have been monopolized 
by herself; but it is difficult to imagine what 
cause of suspicion an indulgence contrary to the 
immediate interests of Great Britain, could give 
to the powers whose subjects enjoyed it. At 
the epoch of which I am speaking, there were 
twelve ships, if I recollect rightly, in the port 
of Venice, furnished with British passes and 
ready to sail, when an order arrived from Vi- 
enna, prohibiting her subjects from embarking 
‘under other than her own honoured banner, and 
the crews of these twelve ships, (for those only 
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furnished with our passes could sail with safety ) 
were consequently turned adrift to add to the 
measure of misery which was running over in 
the Venetian metropolis. 

Yet another sign of these times! A very few 
days after the appearance of this order, I set out 
from Venice, on my return to England, but 
having made a visit to a gentleman who had a 
country-house in the Veronese, was taken, as 
you know, dangerously ill. During my attack 
a servant of this gentleman’s, who often assisted 
my own in his attendance on me, having left 
me to go to church, I asked him, on his return, 
the common-place question of what he had 
heard there: he told me that the newest thing 
he had heard was a recommendation to eat some 
kind of outlandish moss, the name of which he 
could not recollect. 

Upon after-inquiry, I found that an address 
had been published, by order of the Austrian 
government, from the pulpit, enjoining to the 
poor, as a substitute for their ordinary food, the 
use of the dichen islandicum, an article only to 
be procured in the apothecaries’ shops, and an 
ounce of which would probably cost more than 
a pound of polenta! 
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Ma d’un parlar nell’ altro dove son ito, 

Si lungi dal cammin che facev’ ora? 

Non lo credo perd si aver smarrito, 

Ch’ io non lo sappia ritrovare ancora : 

To dicea—* — Arvwsto. 


that all permanent revenues, and publicestablish- 
ments for the maintenance of the poor, are, ge- 
nerally speaking, unknown in Lombardy, and 
that the poor, in spite of a year of unexampled 
plenty, swarm in these provinces, beyond what 
I ever witnessed in any country under the sun.. 
Is this, or is it not, a refutation of the system 
which has gained such ground in Great Britain? 

I feel that I am inadequate to discuss. this. 
question; but I should think that it was not. 
I am inclined to attribute the misery of Italy 
rather to the effect of the late dreadful war, and 
long system of oppression under different masters, 
to the present heavy and ill-devised system of 
taxes, to their monstrous and expensive mode of 
collection, but, above all, to the partial imposi- 


* But whither have I wander’d from my way, 
Thus sliding from one subject to another? 
Yet I don’t think, I’m gone so far astray, 
But what I could the real road recover : 

T said— 
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tion of these burdens ; for the taxes falling ex- 
clusively upon the landed proprietor, the tenant 
is wounded through him, and through the 
tenant the labouring poor. The farmer is too 
happy if he can live, as it is termed, from hand 
to mouth, and the rich man if he can yet pre- 
serve to himself those luxuries, which are, from 
habit, become articles of necessity. For works 
of ornament or improvement he has nothing left, 
and hence the truest source of relief is cut off 
from the indigent. — , 

While the solitude of this place (for it 1s now 
nearly deserted) has naturally led me_ into 
rambles, which have given me more insight into 
the state of the poor, than a residence in cities, 
where one has no security against imposture ; 
a local charity, established here by the will of 
a former possessor, for the purpose of admini- 
stering the muds and waters in such cases as 
they may be judged applicable, has also afforded 
me some. information as to several of the most 
common chronic diseases by which the lower 
classes are infested. 

I had hitherto imagined that those of a scro- 
fulous character were nearly confined to the . 
cold regions of the north, and that Providence, 
by the gift of a fine climate, had, in a great 
measure, equalized the condition of rich and 
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poor, not only with reference to the wants of 
life, but in keeping off a large and cruel train of 
diseases. 

This may perhaps be so in the more southern 
parts of Italy, where, as my residence was — 
usually in towns, I had not equal opportunities 
of investigation; but with regard to these pro- 
vinces, I find that I was entirely mistaken in 
my supposition. You do not indeed see so 
many lame people as in England, but there is 
an evil here which, in the parliament of diseases, 
might well pair off either with White-swelling 
or Ischiasis; though these are maladies not un- 
known. even in the genial climate of Italy. The 
mischief to which I allude is the spina ventosa. 
In this, perhaps the first intimation which the 
patient has of an enemy, which ‘ lays siege to 
life,’ is an inflammation and small hole in the 
finger. This isa signal to the surgeon to extract 
a carious bone; and you may frequently observe 
persons of a lower condition in Italy who have 
lost a finger-joint through the disease. But it 
is often not to be appeased by this sacrifice. 
Unlike the two other diseases, which I have 
specified, and which, if they are repulsed from 
their point of attack, break up and retreat, the 
spina ventosa often shifts its quarters, and after 
nibbling off a thumb, devours a whole arm 
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without mercy. In such violent cases death 
often ensues. ‘This disease seems to indicate a 
general corruption of the system, and though J] 
have been told of some quack remedies for it, 
I never heard of one that was mentioned even 
with confidence as a specific. 
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LETTER XII. 


On Italian Games and Cards—Similarity of such all 
over the World—LI set out for Vicenza. 


Abano, September, 1817. 


I rate ty found myself called upon to make up 
the single whist party, which Abano could turn 
out, and on declaring myself ignorant of the 
game, found I had forfeited the reputation of 
an educated Englishman. ‘To redeem this, as 
Sir Toby Belch has it, by policy, I then offered 
to join another party who were playing at 
Italian games and with Italian cards.* 

I had seen these played with, during a former 
stay in Italy, but having never attended to 
them, had to learn a new table of cups, money, 
and swords. These cards are the same as the 
Spanish, but are of Italian origin ; for it is, I be- 
lieve, agreed, on all hands, to ascribe the inven- 
tion of printing on wood to the Italians, the 
merit of this lying between a Sicilian and a 


* There are, if I recollect right, three species of Italian 
cards, though only one is in general use. - 


te 
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Brescian, who both flourished about the begin- 
ning of the fourteenth century. As to these two, 
I am inclined to assign the palm, such as it is, to 
the Brescian, for a gentleman of Brescia is actu- 
ally in possession of a series of blocks, the work 
of his countryman, amongst which are the plates, 
if I may use the expression, of the Italian and 
Spanish cards. 

To return to my story. Having mastered these 
elements of science, I found that the important 
difficulty was vanquished, and that the ground, 
notwithstanding some slight changes, was al- 
ready known to me. Thus I recognized Joo in 
pamfil, and casino as we are pleased to call it, in 
the game of concina. 

Here I must be permitted a passing observa- 
tion. We are apt to accuse foreigners of mur- 
dering our names and terms. Yet we surely 
sin as grievously in this way ourselves, and I 
may say with truth, that not a word crosses the 
channel, 


<“ But what doth suffer some sea change.” 


I admit the principle (whether exercised by 
~ ourselves or others) of blending foreign words 
ito our own forms and inflections; and I ac- 
knowledge hache pot and coulis, as very properly 
naturalized into hodge-podge and cullis; but the 
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particular in which I consider the English as 
perverse, beyond other nations, is that they 
change the accent and termination of Italian 
words upon no principle whatever ; but of two 
sounds usually prefer the wrong, though this 
may be as little analogous to the genius of their 
own language as the right. Thus grotta is 
changed into grotto, rotonda into rotondo, while 
Gozzo the sister island of Malta is transmogrified 
into Goza, and the soubriquet of the Venetian 
painter Canaletto into Canaletii. 

Upon this principle, concina has been changed 
into casino, and great and little casino substi- 
tuted for the two commodint, an expression which 
is not without meaning, commodino signifying 
in these provinces a convenient friend. 

But I soon found, upon further observation 
of the terms of art, that the stream of inven- 
tion had, at times, at least, flowed from north 
to south as well as from south to north, and that, 
as we capriciously squeezed and cut, so the Ita- 
lians, but with more of system, stretched recruits 
to their own national standard. Thus I recog-. 
nized in slipt, slapi, slorum, basilorum, our own 
snip, snap, snorum, cockulorum, which, for the 
sake of euphony also, I suppose, had been 
melted into more liquid sounds. 

It is with games as with stories and supersti- 
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tions. They are nearly the same all over the 
world; and so narrow are the bounds which 
limit human invention, that even where there 
is no communication, and nations imagine for 
themselves, there is very little variety in their 
discoveries. 

Thus before concinna was imported into Eng- 
land under false colours, we had already antici- 
pated its arrival, and were in enjoyment of the 
same character of game under the title of Laugh 
and lie down. | 

It is to illustrate the preceding remark, 
that I have thrown together these notions ; 
though both the remarks and illustrations may 
appear unnecessary to you, who have doubtless 
compared Joe Miller with Athenzus and the 
Bibliotheque Orientale d Herbelot. 

But the trade which is driven in games, even 
in countries where there is little other commerce, 
does not render it necessary for many to tax 
their proper industry, a reflection which was 
forced upon me during my residence here. 
Having ‘ sounded the very bass string of hu- 
mility,’ and occasionally played at fairs and 
festivals, at a picturesque sort of little-go, with 
the clowns and Audreys of the neighbouring 
village, I had, I believe, lost some dozens of 
soldi before I discovered that I was playing 
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at biribi with the simple substitution of Har- 
lequin and Columbine for king. and queen, and 
thus this once illustrious game, the amuse- 
ment of kings and courts, had wandered from 
Versailles into a lonely and melancholy village 
of Lombardy. 

Having finished my course of muds, I again 
left Abano; but considering journies, however 
short, as usually offering something of adven- 
ture, I ought not to change my quarters with- 
out mentioning some which befel me on the 
way, the first of which might have made Don 
Quixote couch his lance. 

I set out from Abano, meaning to make my 
first halt at Padua, when at a turning of the 
road, I was surprized by the sound of a trum- 
pet and clatter of hoofs, sounds immediately 
followed by the charge of an ass-troop, consist- 
ing of twenty or thirty great boys making’ ho- 
liday, who had wound their beasts up to a 
gallop, and 


‘ Came flying as they Hope f 


These Augustan games were led by a young 
Tulus, I should rather say Asscanius, of about 
eighteen, and presided over by a priest, the 
master of tle school, who seemed to sympathize 
very: heartily in the follies of the day. 
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The adventure is.characteristic of the social 
spirit which prevails in Italy, where the peda- 
gogue plays with his boys, and the servant | 
is admitted toa most un-English degree of fa- 
miliarity with his master. 

The ass-men had not long passed me, when 
a sudden storm, like the tempest in the Flower 
andthe Leaf, scattered the gallant squadron, 
who sought such shelter as they could, whilst 
we, turning into a field, found it under the 
arcades of a spacious old farm. ‘The master of 
it observing me reading, with a smile, a large 
sheet-almanack pasted against the walls, and 
which, by its prognostics of weather, regulates 
the rural labours of the Italian farmer, simply 
remarked—“ And yet this very weather is pre- 
dicted there for to day.” An observation which 
there was no contradicting. 

We now fell into conversation upon other 
topics, and he informed me that he was a tenant 
under the crown, of forty acres, which formerly 
composed a conventual farm. If the Austrian 
government did not choose to assign the confis- 
cated church property (not hitherto applied by 
France) to the maintenance of public establish- 
ments, one can see no reason why it should not 
have sold, at least, such scattered portions as 
these, which cannot pay the expense of adminis- 
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tration, and invested the money resulting from. 
the sale, in the purchase of other and more 
consolidated estates. 

I spent a day and a half at Padua, and con- 
certed measures with a Venetian gentleman, for 
making an expedition to Vicenza. As we had 
to transport servants and baggage, we were 
under the necessity of providing ourselves with 
carriages adequate to our camp equipage, and 
went im search of avetturino, or voiturier, who 
would supply us with such. | 

There is always aswarm of these who ply in 
every town of Italy, and we soon found a man, 
who promised every thing we desired. As we 
took earnest* from him (according to the eustom 
of the country) we did not examine his means of 
fulfilling the engagement he entered into; but 
learned early the next morning, by a mere acci- 
dent, that he was a vetturino senza vettura. 
Wondering how our adventure was to end, but 
determined, at the worst, to confiscate the 
yogue’s earnest-money, we waited with pati- 
ence till the appointed hour; when we saw a 
barouchette, gig,f and cart draw up at the 
door, with postillions in the imperial livery. 


* La caparra. + Una sedia. 


( 
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The vetturino had found, it seems, some Vi- 
centine post-boys, who had brought an Austrian 
Colonel and his baggage to Padua, and engaged 
them to transport us and our effects in the return 
carriages to Vicenza. 

We set off, perfectly careless as to the ar- 
rangement of the vetturino, provided we were 
delivered at our destination with decent dispatch: 
but this seemed at first hopeless, for our post- 
boys proceeded in the thorough spirit of the 
English recruiting song, ef promise to military 
adventurers, 


“To stop at every ale-house as ever we comes nigh, 
Till we gets to the wars in North Americky.’ 


But as ale-houses, or (to speak with more pre- 
cision) wine-houses are scattered somewhat more 
thickly on the road from Padua to Vicenza 
than they can be supposed to be in the Atlantic 
ocean, our arrival at the latter city a ohne to 
be problematical. | 

At length however, we made such vigorous 
remonstrances that the post-boy who drove our 
carriage, assured us, if we would allow him to 
stop at the Zoco, alittle inn, about ten miles from 
Padua, we should not have to complain of fur- 
ther interruptions: we agreed very willingly to 
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to this compromise; but after having made 2 
long stay at the abovementioned place and again 
sét out, the compact was violated by the other 
postillions, who denied, afterwards, having been 
parties to the convention. 3 

In short we had not proceeded three miles fur- 
ther before we again came to a dead halt. Out 
of all patience, we got out of the carriage, and 
having made our way to the kitchen, found 
that these considerate persons had bespoke a 
piece of raw meat, which was at that moment 
putting down to roast. Our surprize at their 
intention was a subject of much coarse merri- 
ment to all present; but indignation now sup- 
plied us, in our turn, with such a flow of words, 
that our post-boys gave way under the volley 
and remounted their horses. 

But though they allowed us to carry our point, 
they did not strike without pouring in a vigor- 
ous fire for the honour of their flag. In this 
they were backed by the whole kitchen-militia 
of the wine-house, and we set out amidst a hub- 
bub of halloos, hoots, threats, and execrations. 

We consoled ourselves under this mortifica- 
tion, with the resolution of disinheriting our 
post-boys, but we managed matters ill; for 
amidst the confusion, which necessarily results 
from a variety of money, some of which has 
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materially changed its nominal value, and is 
every week undergoing variation,* my friend, 


* The slow and natural fluctuation of the value of the pre- 
cious metals is a trifling inconvenience, compared with the sud- 
den and unnatural variations produced by the arbitrary acts of 
the Austro-Italian government, which issues weekly, what is 
called here a listino, regulating the precise value of the current 
coins. The following anecdote may illustrate the principles on 
which this Zstino is founded. I went one day into a shop in Ve- 
nice, and having no livres, offered an Aquilone, a large silver 
piece, for change and payment: I received less in return than 
I conceived was due ; but found the return was according to 
the new regulations of the weekly destino. On inquiring into the 
cause of the government having voluntarily and unnecessarily 
(as it appeared) depreciated the Aquilonz, beyond what was their 
received value, I was informed that it was with the view of 
forcing into circulation the smaller coins which were scarce, 
and supposed to be purposely kept back. Upon this supposi- 
tion, then, they depreciated the Aquilone, calculating people 
would not part with it at aloss, arguing that the act of the 
government could not succeed long in debasing it beyond its 
real worth, and in the mean time, for the immediate exigencies 
of the day, would produce their smaller coin. Every hour 
which one passes in this country rivets Oxernstein’s obser- 
vation of ‘ how little wisdom goes towards the government of 
this world.’ But perhaps the allowing a little more or less value 
to coin, which is in itself base (and such is all the money in the 
Austro-Italian states), appears a small matter to the Austrian 
government; and of less consequence because it does not 
take it itself; resembling the razor maker, who never shaved 
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in discharging their legitimate claims, paid 
them six Venetian livres too much. 

They were gone before we discovered our mis- 
take; but, as we were somewhat angry, and as 
one does not think so lightly of small money in 
Italy as in England, the Venetian, and myself, 
the appropriate representative of vindictive jus- 
tice, as blind and lame, though alas! not ‘ even- 
handed,’ set off in pursuit of the delinquents. 
We overtook them near the post-house, and as 
they were in the act of dividing the spoil, which, 
to my surprize, they restored without a debate. 

But the thing was speedily explained.. By 
the positing regulations, postillions are forbid 
to convey travellers or luggage by return hor- 
ses and carriages, under heavy penalties, and 
these men therefore besought us that we would 
not occasion their ruin, by denouncing them at 
the post-house. Yet had they insulted us in a 
most outrageous manner, only an hour before, 
though they knew that they lay under the 


with his own razors. Taxes and public debts are paid in 
French money, 1. e. franks or Napoleons. A partizan of Aus- 
tria tells me that this isin order to call in, and re-cast the 
French money. Such an end is no doubt rational, and in 
every way desirable; but let Austria, in the vulgar phrase, 
give as good as is brought, and, while she recalls good money 
from circulation, not inundate her provinces with adulter- 
ated silver, 
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lash of the law, and that one word from us 
would be sufficient to make it fall upon their 
backs. | . | 

I have occasionally conversed with persons 
in England, who seem to think, 

‘Che un assoluto dispotico governo 
E buono per la state e per ’inverno.’* 

’ Casti. 
and, as a set-off for its alleged evils, talk 
of the quiet, the decency, and the decorum, 
which they suppose to be its natural conse- 
quences. I wish these gentlemen would take 
the trouble of trying the truth of their theory, 
and pass a few months on the continent, in order 
to see how it tallies with practice. 

I have known several Italians and other fo- 
reigners, who have passed some time in Eng- 
land, and though many of them were shocked 
and frightened at tumults, which they had not 
learned to consider as the great safety-valves of 
our political machinery, as somebody has called 
them, I never knew one, who was not struck 
by the superior order of the English people in 
times of political calm, as compared with that 
of all the other nations of Europe. 


* Who praise despotic government, and swear, 
"Tis stuff for summer, or for winter wear. 
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For it would be a very narrow view of the 
subject to suppose that the decency of our peo- 
ple was to be only contrasted with the licenti- 
ousness of the Italians. Let us pass from Italian 
to German postillions, (let it be always recol- 
lected that these are, on the continent, the ser- 
vants of the sovereign, and subject to rigorous 
regulations,) and I believe it would not be too 
much to say that every traveller’s note book is 
full of instances of their brutality. Take only 
one which happened to an English nobleman, 
employed diplomatically, and whose character 
puts him above the suspicion of his having 
lightly committed himself “in the streets, des- 
perate of shame and state, in private brabble.” 

This person, travelling officially, was deprived 
of his horses, which were destined for another, 
though against the most pointed regulations of 
the government, printed and suspended in the 
post-house ; and was actually obliged to right 
himself by force, he having to engage in regu- 
lar battle, at the head of his suite, with aul the 
ragamufiins of the place. 

To return to English decencies ; that rational 
subordination, that nice observance in not en- 
croaching, without provocation, upon a superior 
rank, and the payment of the deference which 
is due to it from us, often excites the surprize, 
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not to say the contempt, of foreigners: even in 
cases where the claim is indisputable. 

I recollect, that in the time of Murat, walk- 
img, one day, witha Neapolitan noble, the king, 
preceded by his guards, came suddenly upon 
us. I did what I suppose every Englishman 
would have done in such a case; I stopt and 
took off my hat, which I did not replace till 
the royal carriage had gone by—“ And you are 
an Englishman,” was the exclamation of the 
Neapolitan, “ and yet you have done what the > 
veriest courtier here would hesitate at.” 

I remember, on a different occasion, being 
asked by a lady, the friend of another who 
was to give an entertainment to the Princess of 
Wales, whether any particular etiquette was to 
be observed upon the occasion. I told her, I was 
very ill read in such matters, but that I conceived 
it would be right for the master of the house to 
comply with the most marked of our obser- 
vances, upon such an occasion; and receive her 
Royal Highness at the door, with a pair of 
candles in his hand. The reply I received was: 
“ And what Italian gentleman, do you imagine, 
would do thisr But I ‘was not commissioned to 
ask you the question, so that the thing is of no 
consequence.” 
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LETTER XIII. 


Variety of Character in the Italian Provinces—discern- 
able in their Kitchens—The Kitchen affords a Clue to 
national Origin—Absence of Prejudice in Matters of 
Food amongst the Italians—Vicentine Anecdotes, &c. 


Vicenza, October, 1817. 


TuHoucu a stranger, on his first arrival, sees a 
general moral resemblance in the great Italian 
family, a little observation is sufficient to con- 
vince him that every province has a physiog- 
nomy of its own. | 

It is not indeed extraordinary that the Vene- 
tians should differ from the Paduans, because we 
know, that the former are a pure breed; since, 
though the islands of the Lagoon were peopled at 
various eras, the accessions which they received, 
were all of Roman race, or at least unmixed by 
any influx of the barbarians; but that Padua 
should differ from Vicenza, appears mexplicable. 
Yet I could say with truth, that, if we except 
the resemblance of dialect, and some commu- 
nity of trifling customs, Calais and Dover are 
not more unlike than these two towns, long 
subjected to the same government, and con- 


{ 
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nected by facilities of communication, both by 
land and water.* 

To say nothing of the erieriorities of the 
two cities, (to borrow a useful Italian expression) 
-which present the most remarkable contrast, it 
would seem as if the inhabitants were of differ- 
ent blood,—as if a colony of Venetians, making 
a knight’s move, had leaped over Padua, and 
established themselves at Vicenza, taking per- 
haps something of a new colouring from the 
change. 

As you enter the Vicentine state, you may 
observe a visible improvement in the mode of 
cultivation. ‘The fields are kept cleaner, and 
every thing indicates superior industry and ex- 
actness. This does not, however, extend very 
far; and as you leave the Veronese, you perceive, 
that, though you have turned your back upon 
Padua, you are approaching alios elephantes— 
the lumbering Lombard inhabitants of the Mi- 
lanese. 

The marked difference between the natives of 
the Italian provinces is to be traced in the smallest 
things, even to varieties in their kitchen, though 


* The Bacchighone, a navigable stream, (the Medoacus minor 
of the ancients,) which flows through Vicenza, runs into the 
Brenta (the Medoacus major) before its arrival at Padua. 
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this is fundamentally the same throughout. 
Thus maccheroni forms the favourite pottage* 
of the Neapolitans, and rice that of the Vene- 
tians, and many towns have their peculiar spe- 
cies of paste, which seldom strays beyond the 


frontier. The great national link is Parmesan 


cheese, which always crowns the mess. 

You are learned, I know, in national monu- 
ments—Now will the kitchen illustrate the 
origin of these different people? 

We may observe that the customs of the 


. 


kitchen are amongst the most permanent of 


national habits. Thus I have been assured that 


the emigrants from Suffolk are to be distin- 


guished from the other colonies of north Ame- 
rica, by their pudding-eating propensities, which 
I dare say, they inherited at first hand from 
their Anglo-Saxon ancestors, and I suppose that 
even the squab-pye of Devonshire, were the 
pursuits of our antiquarian society rationally 
conducted, might be traced up to the heroic 
ages of the Heptarchy. 

A learned and ingenious friend observes that 
Greek colonies, w herever they have been planted, 
have introduced the passion for cheese as a 


* Minestra. 
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principal ingredient in cookery. The fact, as 
far as my observation extends, is true, though 
I never yet met with it in negus, as Nestor and 
Machaon drank it. But cheese seems to have 
spread from the Greeks to the Romans, is ge- 
neral throughout Italy, and, as I said before, is 
the great bond of union between her various 
kitchens.* . 

But, though these are, with this exception, 
distinguished by some particularity, they are all 
founded on liberal maxims, and while they 
allow the principle of preference, never admit 
that of exclusion: for every fowl that flies and 
every fish that swims, is meat in Italy; whilst 
on the contrary, some of the greatest delicacies 
which sea and air offer, are rejected by us. 

Amongst these I should class all small birds, 
which are here dignified by the appellation of 
birds of the gentle beak,} suchas thrushes, robin- 
red-breasts, as contra-distinguished from sparrows 


* Evelyn, I believe, observes that he could travel blind- 
folded through Italy, and recognize each city by its peculiar 
smell. But here again there is a principle of assimilation : for 
garlick is the key-note to all these stinking variations. 


+ In addition to the fig-pecker or beccafico, they acknow- 
ledge asluxuries uccelletti del becco gentile ; but eat even spar- 


rows and chaffinches. 
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and others which may be said to be of the 
burgher beak. 

One of the good things, which we, under 
the influence of the strange levitical law we 
have imposed upon ourselves, cast away as un- 
clean, is the cuttle-fish, justly esteemed one of 
the luxuries of the Italian table. This when 
large is cut into strips and fried; and when 
small, stewed in its own ink and oil, with ga 
addition of some slight condiment. | 

I will not deny that the first sight of this dish 
somewhat discouraged me; but I may say I 
ate the black broth with pleasure, without 
having bathed in the Adriatic: for I vanquished 
my prejudice the first day I arrived at Venice. 

Nor is this fish better in the Mediterranean 
than in the ocean, for I have eaten it in perfection 
in England, though I verily believe at the risque 
of losing my cast, and being looked upon as 
something monstrous and unchristened, by the 
fishermen who brought it me. The best proof 
however which could be given of the absence 
of those eating prejudices, which are so strong 
in England, is perhaps the general diffusion of 
potatoes.* This root was, two years ago, a 


* Potatoes however can never become as popular as with 
us, as the people are already provided with an equivalent in 
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thing of rare occurrence in this country, and is 
now to be seen in profusion, in every market 
place of Italy. 

But in fact, the disposition of the Italians 
to turnall things to account, is yet more strongly 
marked with respect to the vegetable than to the 
animal kingdom ; for the earth scarcely yields a 
herb, which he does not press into his sallad. 
In Tuscany a species of horse-chesnut* 1s 
made into bread, and forms the main provision 
of the mountain population: which recurs to 
still worse diet in years of scarcity; and the 
stranger, who wanders into the house of one of 
these highlanders, may then see oak and chesnut 
leaves boiling for the use of the family. 

This spirit of generalization, in the article of 
food, seems to descend from man,to beast. The 
dog will often eat chesnuts, grapes and rice, and 
seems to consider nothing foreign from his na- 
ture, which is convertible into chyle or album 
grecum. I should, indeed, almost say that the 
principle pervaded all the links of nature, even 


rice or Indian corn. Besides which, neither the climate nor 
the soil of Italy seems to be generally adapted to the cultiva- 
tion of this root. I should however except mountain tracts, 
and I recollect eating the most delicious I ever tasted, at 
Vallombrosa. 


* La castagna. Il marrone is our sweet chesnut, 
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to the very insects of Italy. For on my short 
journey from Padua hither, I observed. my 
poodle extremely distressed, and scratching him- 
self, more than he would have done under the 
ordinary visitation of fleas: I called him to me, 
and found him full of forest flies,* which had 
bedded themselves in his coat. This insect 1s, 
you know, only to be found on horses, with us. 
Here he seems to consider all quadrupeds as his 
own. | 

I went last night to the opera, and witnessed 
three things which were new to me. The 
first was the fact of the prima donna being the 
wife of a Bergamasque Marquis, and being suf- 
fered by him to continue on the stage under her 
maiden name. ‘This sort of marriage is not un- 
common in Italy ; the second part of the story I 
should imagine is considered almost as scandal- 
ous here as it would be with us. 

Another woman performed the part of soprano, 
with a voice that could scarcely be distinguished 
from those of that description. 

Wonder the third was the sight of several 
poodles, seated in the pit. These were allowed 


* This anecdote may also serve to shew the quantity of wood 
in Lombardy, though it exists only in rows of trees which 
divide or intersect the several fields, and is not certainly to be 
seen in mass between Vicenza and Padua. 
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a voice as well as seat in that august assembly, 
provided however that they conformed to the 
opinions of the majority. But for this you will 
perhaps find a parallel short of Vicenza. 

I must tell you that I have had another attack 
of intermittent fever, and I communicate this not 
-only as illustrative of what I said before, that 
when you have once let this pest into the garri- 
son, no precautions are sufficient to prevent a 
return; but also that it may serve as a sort of 
apology for the random stuff which I am indi- 
ting.. If therefore you are disposed to scout 
this, have the charity to suppose that “ the fit 
is upon him,” and, therefore, “ the poor monster 
does not talk after the wisest.” 


M 
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LETTER XIV. 

Palladian Architecture—Mechanical Arts in Italy cul- 
tivated ‘with less Success than the liberal—Mistaken 
Notion of ‘despotic Government being peculiarly unfa- 
vourable to the latter—Perverseness of the Austrian 
Government in various Respects. 


Vicenza, October, 1817. 


WueEn I first saw Vicenza I was fresh from 
Sicily and its‘ruins, and I remember thinking 
somewhat lightly of the architectural treasures 
which this city contains, After-visits have in- 
duced me to change my opinion; though I do 
not feel that untempered veneration for the 
works of Palladio which is universally professed 
in Italy. Pads 

There are undoubtedly many obvious de- 
formities in his architecture ; defects which, I 
should think, might offend even the eyes of 
those who acknowledge the legitimacy of the 
school, Amongst these I should place his high 
and hideous roofs, that often look like hutches 
for his statues, which appear to have 


‘ Stept ¢o their pedestals to take the air,’ 


in the full confidence of having a sufficient re- 
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treat behind them. This defect may be ob- 
served in many of his buildings, and particularly 
in the Salone of Vicenza; though perhaps this 
should hardly be cited in evidence against him, 
as it was a rifacciamento, and its faults may 
be the blunders of its founder.* 

I might add various abuses of decoration, as 
exemplified in ornaments, which have neither 
use, meaning, nor beauty, of which I shall, how- 
ever, only mention one, which strikes me as the 
most clumsy ever contrived; I mean those 
heavy architraves with which he has thought 
it necessary to crown all his windows ; an orna- 
ment which offends from the perverse variety 
which he observes in them. I never see two 
windows with these ugly alternations, as those, 
for instance, of his disciple at Whitehall, but it 
forces upon me the image of a person under an 
attack of paralysis, with one eyebrow quiescent 
in its accustomed curve, and the other screwed 
up into a triangle. 

In fine, I allow that Palladio has his faults; 
and it is certainly true, that blots in architecture, 


* What however seems contrary to this supposition is, that 
Inigo Jones considered it worthy imitation, as may be seen in 
eur Vitruvius Britannicus, ina design given, I think, as the 
elevation of a house for the Duke of Argyle. 
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painting, or sculpture, as weighed against beau- 
ties, tell more in the scale than in that of the 
more intellectual arts. In the best poetry, for 
example, we can generally omit or remodel 
what we dislike, (whether ill or well,) according 
to our own fancy, except in those few cases 
where excellencies and defects are chemically 
united; but in architecture, to use a phrase 
strictly parliamentary, there is no blinking blun- 
ders, we must see every thing, good or bad, and- 
drink the potion which is set before us to the 
dregs. 

But though the errors of the architect and the 
painter take more from their beauties than those 
of the poet or historian do from theirs, it must 
be acknowledged that such a maxim is less 
applicable to the elaborate school of architecture 
to the others; and this because the eye fatigues 
itself in the maze of parts, and in the end re- 
poses upon the mass. Of this the interior of 
St. Peter’s at Rome is a most striking example, 
for whilst we look with disgust upon many of 
its parts, who but yields to the impression of 
the whole? Now, judged by the general result 
of his works, Palladio must surely be ranked 
high, even by those who are disgusted by his 
defects. His imagination is boundless, or is 
only to be equalled by his ingenuity in disposing 
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of the stores with which his fancy has furnished 
him. He has indeed more of the magician than 
the builder, and I am persuaded, that had he 
lived in the days of the Fata Morgana, she 
would have employed him as chief architect, 
both: for her palaces and casinos. Indeed the 
open-work* and frost-work, in which he some- 
times deals, seem admirably fitted for her en- 
chanted garden. 

This school appears to me to be much better 
calculated for gay and crowded cities than that 
which forms the admiration of certain select 
circles at home, and I cannot partake in the 
contempt which I have heard expressed at the 
character of what has been adopted in our new 
streets, though I do not hold it the best sample 
of the sort, and, considermg the beginnings I 
have seen, as an imitation of Piranesi, think 


* What I venture to designate by this name is, I confess, 
sometimes disagreeable to the eye, as in the Salone of this city, 
which is pierced all over with arches and smaller apertures ; 
but the effect of Palladio’s arcades, both at top and bottom, in 
the courts of palaces is beautiful. 

I do not throw out a conjecture why what is pretty in one 
case, is not in another, being entirely of the opinion of a friend, 
who considers taste as a passive quality. There is undoubt- 
edly a reason for every thing, but in snatching at this eel, we 
are continually catching it by the tail instead of by the head. 
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a much better model might have been found in 
Palladio. ican | 
My preference of this species for the decora- 
tion of a capital, rests upon many grounds, 
though I do not know whether you will con- 
sider these as more stable than the foundation 
has been of some of the edifices which have 
furnished me with my illustration. My first 
and main reason is, that the Grecian school, al- . 
lowing it, as I freely do, to be superior, is to 
be considered as the blank verse of architecture, 
and not within the reach of the many. The 
Italian is infinitely more popular. Then surely, 
when you are catering for the people at large, 
some deference is to be shewn for their taste 
and predilections. | , 
_ The superiority of the Italian school to the other 
seems also to me to be manifest in what respects 
use and comfort, for except they may serve for 
churches or town-halls, to what purpose can the 
buildings of the Grecian be rationally applied ? 
Another powerful objection, in my eyes, to 
the Grecian architecture, is, that to be seen to 
advantage, it requires a certain ‘ pride of place; 
while the Italian accommodates itself to its si- 
tuation, and often (as may be seen in some Pal- 
ladian buildings here) changes and modifies its 
proportions according to the distance from 
which they are to be viewed. 
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The Grecian indeed is like a picture painted 
with bold strokes; it must not be approached too 
nearly by the spectator; above all, it loses its 
pretensions to. dignity, if crowded on by neigh- 
bouring buildings, and derives its chiefest charm 
from insulation. We choose generally to sup-- 
pose, that this is a grace conferred by time upon 
such. edifices, and, no doubt, this has shed an air 
of majesty about those of Pestum, Girgenti, &c. 
which has, greatly added to the imposing effect 
naturally inherent in them. But if examined 
in their original state and situation, we shall 
find that their architects acknowledged and 
acted upon the principle of insulation; and this 
they observed, not like modern English artists, 
according to a few technical rules, and by a space 
of a few inches, but in a marked and decided man- 
ner ; as apparent to the eye of the peasant as to 
that of the artist. Thus, to draw an example 
from the country in which I am writing, the 
small Grecian temple at Pompeja is not only 
detached from the surrounding houses by the 
spacious void which is about it, but the effect 1s 
also seconded by its being raised by steps, and 
by its being of a size and altitude infinitely supe- 
rior to. the neighbouring buildings, which ap- 
pear, by comparison, the dwellings of Lillipu- 
_tians. 
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We may say, perhaps with truth, that one of 
the best specimens of the Grecian school which 
we have in England has failed of its effect from 
the neglect of this important principle: I speak 
of the master’s lodge of Downing College, Cam- 
bridge. This is in itself beautiful; and it is 
technically insulated, or (to speak more pedan- * 
tically) its figure is acknowledged, but, to say 
nothing of the houses which are too near it, (a . 
thing which might have been guarded against, 
by placing it at a distance from the extremity 
of the field in which it is situated,) it is abso- 
lutely elbowed and overlaid by the long front 
_ and lofty roof of the building in which the fel- 
lows are kept. 

As a proof that this is no forced view of the 
thing, I shall adduce the effect produced by it 
upon my servant, who had accompanied me ina 
voyage up the Mediterranean and Archipelago. 
His exclamation on seeing it was: “ Lord, sir, 
if it don’t look like one of them old temples we 
used to see, with a parcel of officers’ barracks 
clapt on against it!” 

An Italian architect would not have displayed 
the correct taste of the very ingenious person 
employed on this edifice. But he has too much 
picture in his soul to have committed a similar 
blunder. The Italians are indeed altogether a 
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much more picturesque people than ourselves, 
and are, if I may use the expression, istinc- 
tively picturesque. Hence we see a continued 
flight at architectural ornament in miserable 
buildings in Italy, while in like attempts the 
sickly taste of the Englishman and Swiss usu- 
ally breaks out into white walls and pea-green 
windows and pales. Indeed it would be hardly 
going too far to say that the Italians are, 
collectively and individually, an architectural 
people. — 

As a proof of their passion for this art, what 
other small city, out of Italy, could produce so 
many magnificent monuments as are to be seen 
here; and almost all furnished by the munifi- 
cence of her private citizens ? 

This taste is certainly, as I have said, ina 
great degree, natural; but something is to be 
given to education, and it may be remarked, 
that architecture is often cultivated in Italian 
colleges, as drawing is taught i in our own places 
of education. 

But fond as the Italians are of architecture, 
they are deplorably ignorant of all that is sub- 
servient to it. Indeed here, as in all other cases, 
the most singular contrast exists between the 
cultivation of the liberal and the mechanical arts. 
‘The finest palaces are often lighted with leaden 
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casements. Modern buildings indeed have sash- 
windows; but here magnificent panes of glass are 
held by the wood-work ; for, though employed in 
the adjoining countries,of Germany and Switz- 
erland, the use of putty is unknown in Italy. 

The cause of the different success with which 
the liberal and mechanical arts are now culti- 
vated here opens a curious field for inquiry. Is 
it because the Italian prefers the ornamental to 
the useful, like the French boy in the story, 
who, being without breeches, and becoming 
master of a crown, laid it out in the purchase, 
of a feather? Without discarding this motive 
a more satisfactory reason may perhaps be 
adduced in explanation of the fact. The con- 
currence of a few rich persons is sufficient. to 
give encouragement to the sculptor, the painter, 
and the architect, while the carpenter, the 
cutler, and the shoemaker depend. upon the 
many. But the many are, and have long been, 
crushed in Italy ; while a few princes, or counts, 
or cardinals, have always existed, who could 
have given, and now give, a thousand /ouzs-d’or 
for a statue to the Canova of the day. Hence, 
perhaps, it is, that in a country where they 
build in marble, you cannot buy a pair of shoes 
which will last you for a month. 

I must not dismiss this subject without remark- 
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ing on the contradiction, which Italy affords to 
the position, that despotic government is de- 
structive to the fine arts. Despotic govern- 
ment is (administered as it usually is) prejudicial 
to art and science of whatever character; but it 
is the fine arts which usually suffer least, be- 
cause these are under the immediate protection 
of the administrators of the despotism which 
overlays the others. 

To pass from arts to artists: I shall give you 
an anecdote, which forms at present, a common 
topic of conversation in this place. A certain 
architect, called Jalacarne, of reputation in his 
ealling, and who has, I believe, nothing against 
him but his name, was sometime ago constituted 
by the German government principal architect 
for the town; asalary was assigned him, and this, 
in a short space of time wasdoubled. ‘Ten days 
afterwards he was deprived of it and turned 
adrift. 

But you will say there may have existed suf- 
ficient cause for this, though it may not have 
been declared. Agreed: but it is so entirely of 
a piece with the general conduct of the Aus- 
trians, that I cannot give them credit for having 
acted upon due consideration, furnished as my 
memory is with similar recollections as to every 
description of posts, which they have had to fill 
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or empty in the unfortunate countries subjected 
to their dominion. | 


But where examples are well chosen, 
One is as valid as a dozen. 


Take one: the Austrians, on recovering pos- 
session of Venice, dismissed the judges of all 
the principal tribunals. They then composed 
them of a sort of wine and water mixture of half 
Germans and half Venetians. They next re- 
modelled them afresh, and cast them all German. 
How happily does Dante’s accusation of Flo- 
rence apply to this government, and how justly 
might one object to the emperor, 


“ ch’ a mezzo Novembre 
Non giunge quel che tu d’Ottobre fili.”* 


The French were also undoubtedly obnoxious 
to this accusation, but, with them, it was a ne- 
cessary consequence of the promptitude of their 
decisions. The Austrian cabinet unites the two 
rare and opposite vices of being slow to resolve 
and quick to alter. 

But now I am on subjects of government, I 
ought to observe that a considerable change has 


4 


. the thread you spin 


——s 


Scarce reaches from October to November. 
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been effected in Vicenza since my last visit, and 
that the shoals of beggars have visibly dimi- 
nished. On inquiry into the cause, I find the 
foreign poor, -i. e. the poor of the neighbour- 
ing cities, towns, and villages, have been sent 
away. No provision, however, has been made 
for those of the place, unless the investing them 
with a sort of medal, which justifies their beg- 
ging in the streets, may be considered as such. 

I mentioned, in a former letter, what was, I 
thought, sufficient to explain the misery of this 
people ; but new lights break in upon me at every 
moment—lights; however, which only serve to 
make darkness visible. 

Whilst I was living at inns, I was necessarily 
ignorant of many things, which, when established 
as a housekeeper, were forced upon my atten- 
tion; and you will imagine my surprize when, 
looking into the prices of eatables, I found there 
was a maximum upon almost every thing, 
grounded upon conjectural valuation. Thus, in 
Vicenza and elsewhere, once a month, appears a 
tariffe, termed Calamiere in the barbarous Italian 
of this country, which orders the proprietor to 
sell his bread, meat, oil, &c., at a given price, to 
the retailer, and the retailer again to distr ibute 
it, at a fixed rate, to the consumer. 

If the madness of the system of the maximum 
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was not self-apparent, and had not been proved 
during the reign of Robespierre in France, one 
should have thought that the prices of their own 
markets might have taught these legislators 
wisdom: every thing that cannot come within 
their regulation is cheap, and almost every thing 
on which they have put a maximum is dear. ‘Thus, 
whilst an English pound of beef cost eight pence, 
I have literally bought a couple of woodcocks 
for twenty-five pence English, in the market; 
and the current price of a fatted capon was 
nearly the same. A like disproportion may 
be observed throughout between articles of 
luxury and of prime necessity, such as wine, oil, 
bread, and meat, which are regulated by, or sup- 
posed to be regulated by, the Calamiere. 

I say, supposed to be regulated; because, 
though this may, in fact, operate mischievously 
in inducing the producer to keep back his pro- 
duce, or by the various modes of trouble which 
it throws in the way of the retailer, it can never 
enforce articles good in their kind being actually 
sold at the price which is thus regulated. I go 
to an oilman and tell him to give mea pound of 
oil. When we come to the question of payment, 
he demands double what is fixed by the Cala- 
miere. I plead this; but my friend replies, 
‘“‘ Take the oil I give you,” (and he offers me 
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something worse than train-oil,) “ and you shall 
have it at the price you mention; but if you 
want luxuries you must pay for them.” 

It is the same with every thing else. We may 
say then, that it does not even produce the ‘im- 
- mediate good at which it aims, whilst its more 
remote and incidental effects must be evident to 
every one but an Austrian. 


(MATEY ) 
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Extraordinary View from the Monte of Vicenza, &c._ 


Vicenza, October, 1817. 


Amonest the many recommendations of Vi- 
cenza may be reckoned the neighbourhood of a 
mountain, called here, par excellence, Il Monte. 
It is accessible in different parts; that by the 
Porta Lupia is the most agreeable. You ascend 
it on this side by an easy inclined plain, broken 
here and there, like a staircase, by landing 
places, and under the cover of porticos, which 
extend the greatest part of the height, reaching 
from near thé foot of the hill to the Palladian 
church, dedicated to the Madonna di Monte, a 
distance of at least half a mile.” 
The view from this side of the hill 1s extraor- 
dinary.. Ihave already mentioned the enormous 
flats common in Italy, but this is one which 
exceeds (to use a Johnsonian expression) one’s 


* Similar works, extending from a city to some neighbouring 
church in reputation for sanctity, are not uncommon in Italy. 
There are porticos at Bologna, which, as here, climb a hill; I 
should think, from recollection, of more than this extent. 
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utmost notion of potentiality of plain; and 
. though I cannot wholly subscribe to the Ger- 
man’s creed, who, having been shewn Mount 
Edgecombe, and magnificently entertained with 
sea-fish, exclaimed, “ Pour moi, J aime les pays 
plats, et les poissons d’eau douce,” I shall have a 
greater respect for plains for the remainder of 
my life, whatever I may think of fresh-water 
fish. | | q 

Imagine to yourself an enormous flat which 
presents something like the shape of a bow, the 
arc of which is formed by various mountains, 
that are apparently united. Facing the north, 
you have to the west, but at an immense dis- 
tance, the mountains of Friuli ; to the east are 
the Euganean hills, and to the south, with his 
back to which the spectator stands, (and this 
forms the central part of the arc, with’a projec- 
tion towards the chord,) are the Colli Berici, or 
Vicentine hills, which appear to be an offset from 
the Alps. These seem from behind to join the 
Euganean and Este hills, and the mountains of 
the Friuli. All is plain between these and the 
chord; that is to the utmost extent of the visible 
horizon, unbroken by the slightest apparent un- 
dulation of surface, and rich in wood, vineyards, 
and ingrain. ‘To give you something of a more 
accurate idea of the extent of this, I shall select 

N 
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the part 1 am best acquainted with, and which I 
have measured in my own person—I mean the 
space which lies. between this place and Padua, 
a plain,every part of which is visible to the naked 
eye in ordinary weather. This, by the road, 
which is;sufficiently straight, is distant eighteen 
Italian or English, nautical miles (that is 60 to 
a degree.) Allowing, therefore, two for devia- 
tions (and the road is remarkably straight) they 
might. yield twenty of ours in a level line. But 
I do not think I exaggerate, in saying that very 
many lines, drawn from the center of the arc to 
the chord, would be of equal length with that 
which extends from hence to Padua. 

I have not travelled a great-deal in England, 

and therefore am not qualified to say, with confi- 
dence, that no such tract of plain exists there; but 
the only one of great prolongation in a straight 
line, which ever fell under my own observation, 
is that which extends from London to Egham 
Hill—a very. great distance it 1s true, and not 
very far short of this. But a,slight deviation to 
right or left presents you with a variety of sur- 
face, such as the neighbourhood of Richmond. 
_ In Italy these flats are frequent, and from the 
top of the cathedral at Milan, the eye may 
wander, on all sides, over a plain which is only 
terminated by the horizon, 
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When you have wearied your sight with the 
northern view, take post on the western side, 
and you have again a_ perfect plain, but of no 
great extent for this country; this is bounded 
by mountains ; and in it lies the city of Vi- 
cenza, presenting a figure something like that of 
a crab. 

The north offers the most extraordinary con- 
trast to the south, for you have here a sea of 
mountains which, in appearance; runs as far as 
the Alps. These, till they swell in the distance 
into too great a height, are covered with vine- 
yards which might redeem Lombardy from the 
reproach of infamous wines.* 


* The badness of the wine in Lombardy is usually attri- 
buted to the height to which the vines are suffered to grow, 
whereas, in all other wine countries, with the exception of 
Italy, I believe, they are seldom allowed to rise above the height 
of three or four feet. There is no doubt that all fruit trees ripen 
their fruit better near the ground, perhaps because of the more 
powerful reflection of the heat, and because the sap rises to a 
certain height in greater abundance and force, Buta departure 
from this system will not serve to explain the badness of Lom- 
bard wines, because those of Tuscany, though there is no great 
difference in the mode of cultivation, are perfectly delicious. 
The real cause appears to be, that the fields of Lombardy are 
composed of alluvial soil, much too rich and well watered for 
the vine, which loves a dry soil and particularly affects. rocks 
and declivities. Hence ' 

Bacchus amat colles. 


N YQ 
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On the top of the Monte is a casino belonging 
toa Vicentine countess, the opposite windows of 


has passed into a proverb and many places in Italy attest his 
taste. Of this, not to speak of Tuscany, Vicenza itself is 
a striking example; and, indeed, in every spot where good 
wine is to be had, this will be found to be the produce of the 
hills. For instance, I know but four wholesome species of what 
I call table-wine in Lombardy; the first is the Vicentine, 
at least in my estimation; the second, a stronger wine, is pro- 
duced near Verona; the third is grown on the Euganean hills ; 
and the fourth, which I have met with at inns, on the border 
towards Piedmont, is called 2 vin rosso delle colline—a denomi- 
nation which speaks for itself. 

There are few strong wines grown in Lombardy ; but these 
when kept long enough are excellent, as the prccolit of Friuli 
and the Vino di Breganza. Most of the others are’ what is 
called in Italian, vint da pasto, or vii da pasteggiare ; that is, 
wine to be drunk at meals, like our beer; for the Italians are 
not much addicted to strong or foreign wines, which are only to 
be met with in the houses of the straricchi, or over rich, and are 
even there insufferably bad. ‘They are, perhaps, right in their 
fear of strong wines, as there is no doubt that all strong liquors 
are more prejudicial to the health in hot countries than in 
cold. But good and evil are more complicated than we are, at 
first sight, disposed to admit, and the dangers of acid may, 
perhaps, be set against those of alchohol. 

To return to Italian wines, and to the Tuscan in particular, 
nothing is more delicious than what is in that country called the 
vino usuale dt Firenze, and which in Florence, when good, and 
two years old, seldom costs more than two pence a bottle. This 
1 should prefer even to the Montepulciano, termed by Redi, the — 
King of Wines, and, indeed, to all the others specified in his 
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whose saloon command this extraordinary pros- 
pect, north and south. The Monte is, indeed, the 


dithyrambics. But neither those of the first, or even of a se- 
condary description, will bear carriage; and the Tuscan wine, 
whether drunk in Rome or in London, has a taste perfectly dis- 
tinct from what it has in Florence. 1 was assured, by all of 
whom I inquired on this subject, that the wine exported 
was universally governato—a term which, in Florentine, cor- 
responds with our expression of doctored. A person, how- 
ever, was at last recommended to me, as skilled in the ma- 
nagement of wine, who told me that he would furnish me 
with some, of which I should first approve the quality, which 
would bear being transported to any part of Italy. Tagreed to 
try the experiment, without much confidence in its success; 
but I was agreeably disappointed, and found my wine as pure 
at Venice as I could have drunk it at the fountain- head of Flo- 
rence, This man, who was a Vicentine, long established there, 
assured me that his own country wine, which is at present lit- 
tle inferior, might be rendered much superior to the best vino 
usuale of Tuscany. The worst property of this is its extreme 
delicacy, already exemplified in its not bearing carriage. This 
is, indeed, such, that if you take the oil from the top of the 
flask which contains it, and leave it open for an hour, the nec-. 
tar becomes absolutely vapid. 

It may be remarked, that amongst the various points of con- 
trast which distinguish modern from ancient Italy, that is not 
the least which regards the management of wines; for if we 
suspect the truth of some of the statements made by Pliny, ‘ 
which, I should imagine, could scarely be reconciled with the 
maxims of modern chemistry, there are other stories, not sub- 
ject to the same objections, in which such a swarm of ancient 
writers concur, that it would be rejecting all principles of evi- 
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favourite country residence of the Vicentine 
gentry, and is covered with their seats and casi- 
nos. Amongst these is the famous rotonda of 


dence to question their authenticity. Take, for instance, the 
numberless testimonies respecting the Falernian wine, which 
we are told, if I recollect right, required thirty or forty years 
to bring it to perfection, while it was capable of being pre- 
served, perhaps, for as many more. Now the grape which is 
at present cultivated on the same spot that produced this won- 
derful wine, so vaunted both for its flavour and its body, yields 
a juice which cannot rank with English small-beer of the most 
ordinary pretensions. It has, indeed, when new, one point of 
similitude to the ancient, i. e. its harshness; but it is too short- 
lived to correct its vices, and will not, I believe, keep above 
two years. 

As for the wine, however, which is made on the plains of 
Lombardy, J suspect this could never have been good, even in 
the time of the Romans, who cultivated the vine in the same 
manner as their descendants do now; nor can I conceive the 
possibility of its being successfully cultivated on these flats. It 
is possible that the shade of the trees to which it is married, 
may be some impediment to the ripening of the grapes; but I 
am not sure that the height to which the vine is suffered to 
grow, may not obviate, in some degree, the evil consequences 
of the soil, whose rank ‘luxuriance may thus be diverted from 
the fruit to the foliage. This is not a mere gratuitous theory; 
for a Lombard farmer once assured me, that he had kept the 
vine low; but that the grape juice was in consequence spoilt, 
At any rate, as I have already said, it is certain that the ancient 
Italians used the same method of cultivation, and much is to 
be presumed in favour of a practice which has lasted above 
2000 years. 


4 
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Palladio; of which I am the less tempted to 
speak in detail, as we have more than one fac 
simileof itathome. But the principal one may 
serve to confirm the observation made in a for- 
mer letter, 1. e. that we carry no poetry into our 
architecture. ‘The noble copyist was, no doubt, 
a man greatly skilled in the art, and the court of 
Burlington-house is a lasting monument, both of 
his science and his imagination; but to move an 
airy Palladian palace from the skirts of a moun- 
tain, and let it fall upon a flat, would seem to 
savour of the undistinguishing property of fetch- 
ing and carrying houses, which distinguished the 
familiar genius of the lamp.* 

Here the four portals of the rotonda com- 
mand four distinct views, and, ensuring ventila- 
tion during the heats, perhaps justify a mode. 
of construction which appears, at first sight, 
rather calculated for a temple of the winds than 
the residence of one “inland bred;” but this — 
edifice, 1f its character can be defended by cir- 
cumstances of place and climate in Italy, has 
not an excuse for being foundin England. Pal- 
ladio, indeed, himself, considering the severity 


* An Italian wisely considers the architecture of a house 
as connected with its position; precisely as he meditates a pic- 
ture with reference to the light in which it is to be placed. 
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of the winter in Lombardy, seems to have been 
too little studious of comfort; but I cannot be- 
lieve that had he planned houses for us, he 
would have built all his rooms in a manner to 
ensure a constant thorough-draught of air. 

The various seats and casinos, on this hill, 
are, it is hardly necessary to observe, in a very 
different style from ours, having always some- 
thing of festive and ornamental in their com- 
position: but these villas differ from ours in no- 
thing more than in the disposition of their gar- 
dens and grounds. In an elevated situation 
like this, the formal garden, known. by the de- 
signation of architectural, is sometimes inclosed 
with a wall too low to impede the view ; in or- 
dinary situations the wall is usually higher; but, 
as the Italian seems to consider a garden, merely 
open at top, as we do a room lit only by a sky- 
light, he usually, besides an iron gate, the spikes 
of which are often gilt like those of the gardens 
of the Thuilleries, breaks out two or three win- 
dows in the wall. These, which are of course 
unglazed, are always trellissed with iron. 

The walled garden near the house, which con- 
veys the idea of seclusion and repose, pleases 
me; the iron gate too, which serves as a sort 
of breathing place, and lets in a peep at the 
horizon, seems well imagined; but the wall-win- 
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dows, which are nearly down to the ground, and 
€xpose one to across battery of stares, appear to 
take, in a great degree, from the picture of re- 
pose and retirement which is suggested by the 
general design. 

What is without his garden, the Italian wisely 
leaves to the farmer.. He has indeed a passion 
for an avenue, perhaps less on account of its anti- 
quated grace than the convenience of its sun- 
proof branches in so broiling a climate; but what 
has been facetiously called the belted scrubbery, 
isa monster not yet naturalized in Italy. He has 
as little idea of the melancholy monotony of 
the English park, and least of all, of a large 
extent of level lawn. If you should tell him 
that in this he was to contemplate ‘ nature 
drest,’ he would probably reply that he saw in 
it only nature shaved, an operaticn which, 
judging even from her dandys, does not appear 
to be extremely popular in Italy. 

In short the Italian, generally speaking, if he 
admires the English garden, contents himself 
with admiring it in Pindemonté’s descriptions, 
though some few are now attempting to bring 
it into fashion in Italy at the moment that we 
seem to be returning to the more rational taste 
of our ancestors in England. 

One thing, however, is very remarkable, that 
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even where this has been partially introduced, 
there are no such things as toad-stool cot- 
tages, with double coach-houses, or any of those 
perverse erections, which I should characterize 
as grotesque; by which I mean a coarse and 
clumsy order of the picturesque. 

The cause of this seems to be a thing well 
worthy of remark in itself. Few models are to 
be found of it even in the really rustic buildings 
of the peasantry ; for the characteristic of the 
Italian village as well as the Italian town is 
picturesque elegance. The farm-house, where 
it is large, is surrounded by arcades ; the villa is 
shrouded with cypresses, which harmonise hap- 
pily with the building, and make a pleasing break 
between its formal lines, and the dishevelled 
foliage of the middle ground and distance, The 
church is such as would form the ornament of a 
city in England or France ; and the oratory 
under trees, by the road-side, with its fresco 
paintings, completes the scene. 

The remote origin of this elegance seems to 
have been the magnificence of the Italians when 3 
‘ wealth was theirs,’ and the inipulse would ap- 
pear to have continued after the cessation of the 
cause. Many circumstances have seconded this, 
and hence, perhaps, architecture has survived so 
many of her sister arts. One of the most ob- 
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vious is the plenty of materials, which are 
furnished by stream and mountain, and the 
cheapness of manual labour.. Other causes too 
have indirectly contributed to this effect. Thus 
the proprietors, (at least in the plains,) being 
almost always rich, naturally seek to give stabi- 
lity to their farm-houses, and to adapt them to 
the purposes which they are to answer. These 
purposes themselves, in this climate, come in 
aid of architecture; for here porticos or ar- 
cades form the cheapest and pleasantest apart- 
ment, during the greater part of the year, and 
are moreover conducive to the purposes of 
husbandry ; as such, for instance, afford a place 
of deposit for the pods of the Indian corn, 
where it is laid to dry, and afterwards beat out 
for use. 

But more must, after all, be referred to the 
more general principle, the hereditary passion 
of the Italians for architecture and their local 
monuments. To illustrate the strength of this ;— 
I was once in a small sub-alpine town, a steeple 
in which, separate from the church, as is some- 
times the case in Italy, was struck and injured 
by iightning. In the week succeeding this ac- 
cident, six thousand francs, a large sum in 
Italy, were subscribed from the same village 
towards repairing it, besides large contributions 
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from the peasantry in wood, stone, and gra- 
tuitous labour.* | 

As Ihave a great dislike to putting myself 
under the tuition of a valet de place, who is 
eternally drawing upon you for admiration, and 
who pounds every thing together in his mortar, 
good, bad, or, indifferent, I usually do without 
one, or trust to my stars for the first chance- 
cicerone they may afford me. Accordingly, on 
one of my first visits to this place, 1 caught up 
a countryman, whom I invested with the cha- 
racter. After serving me, in this capacity, as to 
the points on which I interrogated him, he 
volunteered some information of his own, which 
was, at least, more original than what I should 
have derived from any other source. He told 
me that this hill, as well as others, was formerly 
infested by a certain monstrous animal called a 
tserbero, (cerbero,) a race of monsters not yet ut- 
terly extinct, as there was still a reward of thirty 
golden napoleons for whoever should kill one. 
I mention this, in confirmation of a remark ina 
former letter, for the purpose of shewing how 
oddly something classical mingles, (one does not 


® 
* A begging brief in England, though it should make the 
tour of the kingdom, would not I believe clear much beyond 


the expenses of collecting. 
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know how,) in the fancies and fables of this 
people.* 

Another of his stories was of a different de- 
scription, but I think equally characteristic. 
Observing upon the porticos on this hill, he told 
me, that there was formerly a file of them which 
extended all the way to Padua: that these were 
the work of the Jews, who, on this condition, 
were to have a domicil in Vicenza; but they 
fell, by miracle: and the Vicentines, convinced 
by this judgment that they were committing a 
flagrant sin, refused the refuge which they had 
granted ; so from that time forward there had 
been no Jews in the repentant city. In proof of 
this, he bid me observe that there was no ghetto, 
or Jews’ quarter, in Vicenza. © I knew it would 
be hopeless to suggest: another reason for the 
absence of this peddling people, namely, that 
there was no commerce to tempt them, and so 
acquiesced, without dispute, in the explanation. 

In my walk I observed upon a wall, fronting 
the south, which serves to support a part of this 
mountain, several pear-trees trained as with us. 


» 


* The foundation of this story I afterwards found to have 
been a reward advertised for the ‘destruction of some non-de- 
script and mischievous dtinidiad which was eee. a wandering 
wolf. 
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The fruit is termed pera di spalliera ; it is of a 
melting quality and delicious, but seems to re- 
quire all the fostering of art and nature united, 
and, even thus indulged, comes late to perfec- 
tion. Figs, peaches, and nectarines are, you 
well know, cultivated, as apple-trees are in 
orchards by us, but with less care. Hence, 
though the latter fruits are much more plentiful, 
and ordinarily better in Italy than at home, I 
have very often eat them more highly flavoured in 
England, where gold performs the effect of sun.* 
But you must cross the Alps to eat figs and 
pears in perfection. These last (I mean always 
wall pears) are usually good in proportion to 
their size, and I have seen some which weighed 
about an English pound. 

I cannot dismiss the subject of this and other 
extensive flats, which I have described in the 
beginning of this letter, without making some 
remarks on their probable origin. I believe itis 
a common observation that great plains are found 
all over the world in the neighbourhood of lofty 
mountains. 


* In Italy garden fruits are not studied ; or cultivated with 
any expence. The superiority therefore of a peach-tree which 
costs two guineas over one which cost two-pence may be con- 
ceived; since the sun, though it volunteers its visits to the latter, 
is pressed into our garden service and forcibly detained by us. 
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If this be so, so general an effect cannot be 
without something of a uniform cause. The 
traces of that, which perhaps acts in all similar 
places, are particularly evident here. It should 
seem that the waters descending from the moun- 
tains had brought down with them their wrecks 
and. great quantities of alluvial matter, which 
filling up former inequalities in the surface, had 
formed these enormous levels. But enough of 
mountains, rivers, and the fields through which 
they run. 


‘ Sat prata biberunt.’ 


as 
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LETTER XVI 


Data from which to forma Calculation respecting the 
Frequency of Intermittent Fevers in Vicenza, &c. 


Vicenza, October, 1817. 


a 


Aw Irishman who had been long in a continental’ 
service, justified his preference of foreign society , 
by observing, ‘he should like England very 
well if he was not obliged to be so much on his 
p’s and his g’s there.’ I have however found 
out, at last, that there are p’s and q’s even in 
Italy, though of a somewhat different and of a 
more limited description than our own. I was 
the other morning at a house, where I found a 
considerable society assembled ; a lady of which 
asked me about my ague, observing that she 
had a brother and several friends labouring 
under this indisposition, but, except once when 
she was a child, had never had such a visi- 
tation herself. I could not help observing, 
I thought the exception was somewhat invi- 
dious, and that a fever, on her part, would be 
considered by her various friends as an amiable 
piece of complaisance. I saw instantly, by her 
countenance, that I had inadvertently sprung a 
mine. All the women looked at each other, 
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and I remained, as one does, after stumbling 
upon some forbidden subject. I had not ob- 
served the precept, | | 


mate ominatis 


Parcere verbis. 


Luckily for me, anecdotes of fevers spread, and 
grew like ghost-stories ; so that my blunder was 
forgot in a subject of greater interest; whilst I, 
in the mean time, gathered some information 
which was new to me, from these tales of terror: 

The variety of stories which I heard in the 
circle I have referred to, suggested to me a 
whimsical project, which I immediately put into 
execution. This was to learn the quantity 
of bark consumed in Vicenza, and to ascertain 
from this the number of her inhabitants who 
had been lately afflicted with intermittents.. I 
accordingly went to my apothecary, and de- 
manded what quantity he had sold during the 
summer, and he informed me that he had dis- 
posed of two cases, containing, in the whole, 
400 lbs. I mentioned this to a physician who 

assured me, that if this man had sold ‘400 
Ibs. another who supplied the hospital must 
have, at least, furnished a thousand. Now there 
are four considerable‘apothecaries here, and about 
a dozen inferior ones. It cannot therefore be 

@ 
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too much to conjecture that the four great ones 
have sold together two thousand pounds, and the 
dozen, dii minores, one thousand. This calcu- 
lation, which, supposing the datum to be true, 
must be much within the mark, gives us three 
thousand. Allowing one thousand pounds to 
have been employed as a preventive or alterative 
medicine, (though it is not used liberally as such 
in Italy,) we will suppose the other to have been 
brought to bear directly on the fever, in what 
is here termed victorious doses. Now the fever, 
it is well known, very rarely resists two ounces, 
and sometimes yields to less. Two thousand 
pounds therefore, (allowing two ounces for 
an ague,) according to the measure of twelve 
ounces to’ the pound, will give twenty-four 
thousand fevers, a number nearly equal to the 
population of the city! But as many of its in- 
habitants have probably had this two or three 
times during the summer, you are not to sup- 
pose that every Vicentine has been individually 
afflicted with it ; but simply that there have been 
so many intermittent fevers, however distributed. 

You will perhaps consider this as little less 
extravagant than Elagabalus’s cob-web calcu- 
lation. 

Having got thus far in my letter, and stalked 
to the window to inhale a mouthful of fresh air, 


! 
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I witness a little picture, which I shall copy. 
See first four oxen, who have dragged into the 
court-yard an immense butt upon wheels, with a 
quantity of grapes in it, and who are now feeding 
on the stalk and leaves of the fresk cinquantino. 
In the butt are two, who should be fauns, 
though I cannot ascertain whether they have 
tails, inasmuch as they wear breeches, though 
these are tucked up so high, that I thought at 
first I could have cleared up that interesting 
question. ‘The fauns are employed in trampling 
out the grape juice, for the use of the wine press 
is unknown to them, and the said grapes are 
crushed together with their stalks, because this 
saves some little time and trouble.* The master 
of an apartment in this palace, to whom these 
grapes belong, is to be seen reclining on the 
carriage of the butt, that he may superintend the 
operation of his fauns, whose feet, legs, and 
thighs are of the colour of red ink. In acorner 
of the court is a man tugging at a bucket in a 
well; because winches and windlasses, though 


* The process of refining wine, more necessary here than 
elsewhere, though used in every other country of Europe is 
- unknown in Italy, where people drink their wine, dregs, dirt, 
and all. , 


og 
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known in this town, seem to be considered as 
articles of luxury; and, to give the last Flemish 
touch to the picture, a monstrous mountaineer 
of a housemaid is emptying from an upper 
window into the court, a thing without a 
name.” | 


* Yet these people wonder at being haunted by contagious 


fevers. 
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LETTER XVII. 


An Improvvisatore—his Talent common in Italy—Faci- 
lities afforded to Poetical Folly by the Italian Lan- 
guage. 

Vicenza, October, 1817. 

HavincG been advised to drink certain mineral 

waters as the best preservative against the return 

of my fever, and these waters, requiring, as 
my adviser well or ill informed me, some pre- 
cautions at this season of the year, I had deter- 
mined to confine myself to the house of an 
evening: but the arrival of a celebrated improv 
wisatore tempted me to break through the em- 
bargo. This man gave an academy, as it is termed 
here, in one of the halls of the famous Olympic 
theatre. I give you the process of this scene 

of conjuration. . 

Two understrappers appeared upon the stage, 
with materials for writing and a large glass vase: 
one of these took. down, on separate scraps of 
paper, different subjects, which were proposed 
by such of the audience as chose to suggest 
them. The other, having duly sealed them, 
threw them into the above-mentioned vase, 
which he held up and shook before the specta- 
tors: he then presented it amongst them for 

0 3 
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selection, and different subjects were drawn; 
but all rejected, till they came to Alferi alla 
tomba di Shakespeare,* an argument which was 
accepted by universal acclamation. 

The. two assistants now retired, and the prin- 
cipal appeared in their place. He was young 
and good looking, and, being of opinion that a 
neckcloth took from his beauty, wore his throat 
bare ; but in other respects had nothing singular 
in his dress, which was precisely that of an 
Englishman. He received the paper, on enter- | 
ing, and immediately threw himself on a chair ; 
from whence, after having made a few Pythian 
contorsions, but all apparently with a view to 
effect, he poured out a volley of verse without 
the slightest pause or hesitation; but this was 
only a prelude to a mightier effort. 

He retired and the two assistants reappeared ; 
subjects were proposed for a tragedy, the vase 
shaken as before, and the papers, containing 
the arguments, drawn. 3 

Amongst the first titles fished out, was that 
of Ines de Castro, which, as no objection was 
taken to it, was adopted, and communicated to 
the improvvisatore. He advanced and said, 
that, as he was unacquainted with the story, 


* A visit purely supposititious. 
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he desired to be instructed in the leading facts. 
These. were communicated to him, succinctly 
enough, by the suggester of the theme, and he 
forthwith proceeded to form his dramatis per- 
soné, in the manner of one who thinks aloud. 
These were few, after the example of Alfieri. 
As soon as this matter was arranged, he began 
and continued to declaim his piece, without even 
a momentary interruption, though the time of 
recitation, unbroke by any repose between the 
acts, occupied the space of three hours. 

I cannot say that the piece was good. This was 
in the usual ‘ hence-on-thy-life’-style of home 
manufacture; but it was as good as tragedies 
usually are, and interspersed with some lights, 
indicative of genius. I was in the mean time 
wearied beyond all powers of sufferance, and 
being unluckily placed in a front row, could 
not with any decency, abandon my post. 

Curiosity to see how far human powers can 
be carried, may tempt one to go and see a 
man stand upon his head; but to see a man 
stand on his head for three hours, is another 
thing. Asa tour de force, the thing was mar- 
vellous, but I have seen as wonderful in this 
country, which is fertile in such prodigies. I 
recollect once seeing a man, to whom, after he 
had played other pranks in verse, three subjects 
for sonnets were proposed, one of which was 

oO 4 
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Noah issuing from the ark, the other the death 
of Cesar, and the third, the wedding of: Pan- 
taloon. These were to be declaimed, as it may 
be termed, interlacedly, that is, a piece of Noah, 
a piece of Cesar, and a piece of Pantaloon. 
He went through this sort of bread and cheese 
process with great facility, though only ten mi- 
nutes were given him: for the composition ; 
which was, moreover, clogged with a yet more 
puzzling condition: he was to introduce what 
was termed a verso obbligato, that is,a particular 
verse, specified by one of the audience, at a 
particular place, m each of the sonnets. This 
last summerset in fetters, appeared to please the 
spectators infinitely, who proposed other tricks, 
that I do not remember,. but which were all. 
equally extraordinary. 

Though the present professor had softened 
down his guttural and aspirated pronunciation, 
J soon recognized him for a Florentine, by cer-. 
tain singularities of expression, which distin- 
euish his fellow citizens. ‘These, indeed, who 
may be styled omnium elegantiarum amantissimt, 
are peculiarly gifted with the powers of extem- 
porary composition, and, of a fine evening in 
Florence, you may see the streets swarming with 
the lower orders, who have transformed them- 
selves into: rhapsodists, or gallants. Jor there, 
the workman, who has finished his daily: task, 
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instead of expending his little gains atthe wine 
house, equips himself with a good coat and 
guitar, and catches immediate tmspiration from 
what he would, I suppose, call the mantle and 
the lyre. gee, . 

The Tuscans, and more particularly the Flo- 
rentines, are distinguished for this talent ; but it 
is common over Italy and the Italian isles. An 
English. General, at an inspection of troops, 
having asked some questions of a Corsican 
drummer-boy, was surprized by his answering 
him in octave rhyme. There are dozens of tai- 
lors and tinkers, in this country, who are capa- 
ble of as bold a flight. 

Sonnets are poured forth upon every occasion, 
and walls are placarded with them. I once 
saw as a specimen of these, ‘ Anacreonticks on 
a lady’s being cut for a cancer in her breast, and 
a schirrous tumour under her arm,’ apparently, 
(as the subscriber bore the same name as the 
jady,) written by her husband or son. There 
is no subject here, which is safe from poetry. 
It is absolutely an epidemic.’ Witness the num- 
ber of hospitals established for the reception 
of those who labour under this distemper, dis- 
tinguished by more perverse and ridiculous 
appellations than common-place madness ever 
conceived; such as the g?infuocati, ed intruonati, 
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&c. &c. &c. Hence too their various. pastors 
in partibus, and the myriads of beasts who bleat 
or bray in the imaginary pastures of Arcadia.* 

The great cause of this species of mania seems 
to arise from the flexible character of Italian, 
the variety of styles which it admits, its copious- 
ness in rhymes and synonymes, its license and 
luxuriance in every branch of language. | 

Sweeping as is the cause, we must not however 
suppose, that it is unlimited in its effects; and it is 
but fair to.state that the Arcadians, &c. are as 
ridiculous in the eyes of sensible Italians, as the 
persons immortalized in the Baviad and Meviad 
are in the eyes of rational Englishmen. 

Still the phrenzy continues, if it does not 
spread, and the ‘soft Arcadians’ continue ‘ ever 
blooming’ and ‘nightly nodding’ in spite: of 
the sarcasms of Baretti, and the incessant 
battery which is played upon them by modern 
wits. 

I have already mentioned that the academy, 
which forms the subject of the present letter, 
was held in one of the halls of the Olympic 
theatre, which is, I dare say, known to you in 


* On being made a member of the Arcadi, a pastoral nick- 
name is assigned you, and @ farm in Arcadia ! 
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copper-plate. The theatre itself was not appro- 
priated to this purpose, because the illumination 
of it is too expensive, for a city that does not 
even light its lamps on moon light nights. This 
piece of splendour is reserved in honour of so- 
vereigns or great princes. A saying of Buona- 
parte, on a similar occasion, was quoted to me, 
with great applause, which may serve to shew 
how very ignorant that illustrious person and 
his admirers here were on subjects of - architec- 
ture. His exclamation was ‘Eccoct in Atene.’ 
Such a blunder in a Buonaparte need not cause 
surprize, but I believe there is scarcely an archi- 
tect in Italy, who might not have made the 
same; and I doubt whether there are fifty people 
here, strong as they are in their own antiqul- 
ties, who have accurate notions of what a Greek 
theatre was. 


( 204 ) 


LETTER XVIII. 
Originality of the Florentines, &c. 
Vicenza, October, 1817. 


Amonest the variety of features which make 
up national character, there is nothing, perhaps, 
which is more surprizing than that originality of 
imagination which marks certain nations, and 
of which others, for some unknown reason, seem 
to be utterly deprived. This, which is very ob- 
servable in the wide world of Europe, is equally 
remarkable in the branches of the Italian family. 

This particularity seems indeed to be the most 
indelible part of national character. Thus it 
may be remarked that ancient Rome was pecu- © 
liarly deficient in originality, and in poetry, ar- 
chitecture, and sculpture, was the mere imitator 
of Greece, diluting and enfeebling every thing 
which she received from that original source. It 
is not less singular that she should not have 
given birth to a single distinguished person, 
(this holds good as well in modern as in ancient 
times) even in the sort of foreign school which 
she established. 
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- I pass to a people, sprung from Rome itself, 
yet presenting in the point we are considering, 
the most extraordinary contrast. to the parent 
stock. I mean the F'lorentines, of whose pro- 
pensity towards every thing that is elegant I 
spoke in the preceding letter. But they have bet- 
ter claims to honour, and may be characterized 
as peculiarly distinguished by the originality of 
their genius. From the first appearance of this race 
on the great stage of Europe down to their vul- 
garization under Leopold, whose system, though 
very happily calculated for a people, situated. 
as they were, naturally tended to the extinction 
of national character, we may remark this pre- 
ponderating feature. It is indeed to be traced 
throughout; in their poets, their sculptors and- 
- their architects. Dante chooses Virgil for a 
leader; but what guidance did he follow but 
that of his own marvellous imagination? His 
lights are his own, and his darkness like that 
of his own Purgatory is a shadow projected by 
himself.* Michael Angelo too recurred to the 
great models of antiquity in the art of sculpture ; 
but are his works imitations of the Grecian 
or Roman school? and what but his own magic 


* Canto 111. del Purgatorio, 
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could have raised those ghosts, which we see 
sitting on their sepulchres in the Cappella de’ 
depositt of Florence? what but his ardent ima- 
gination could have embodied all the awful 
attributes which we tremblingly admire in the 
Jewish Legislator? It is with architecture as 
with poetry and sculpture, for what but Flo- 
rentine genius could have hung those domes, 
“self balanced,’ which seem rather: to float in 
the air than rest upon the earth. 

With regard to letters, it may be observed, 
that where Florence was indebted for wealth to 
others, she made her own whatever she received; 
stamping it with her own national dye, before 
she gave it currency amongst the nations. 

In short every thing, even at present, bespeaks 
the former originality of character, which dis- 
tinguished this people, and is not yet utterly 
extinct. Their language (on which I shall have 
occasion to remark hereafter) has a genius of 
its own, the structure of their houses and their 
bridges, and even the mode of paving their 
streets is original, and unlike what you see in 
the rest of Europe. : 


ALP TLOT * 5 


LETTER XIX. 


Curiosity of the V: iventines—Ludicrous Stanzas of Gritti 
to which it gave rise—Lllustration of them. 


Vicenza, October, 1817. 


Ir was well that I did not yield to my impati- 
ence, and escape from the improvvisatore ; for, 
safe as I conceived myself in my insignificance, 
TI found that I had given room to remark, even 
whilst observing the most passive conduct during 
his declamation—‘ I had neither applauded or 
disapproved—lI had never spoken, except when 
spoken to, &c. &c. &c.—’ 

I have always been disposed to like small 
cities, smce they afford few faces and few 
streets to charge one’s memory with, but the 
spirit of curiosity which distinguishes them, 
may weigh against their merits and conveni- 
ences. Yet though many of the vices of towns, 
similarly constituted, are necessarily the same, 
you may often trace other features of likeness 
in these, which it is difficult to explain at first 
sight. Such is the odd relation that exists 
between Vicenza and Florence, which however 
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resemble each other, in nothing so nearly as in 
their extreme urbanity and love of gossip. Is 
the first put on to masque the second? However 
this may be, the curiosity of the Vicentines is 
notorious throughout the north of Italy, and 
has been put on record by Gritti, a Venetian, 
in certain stanzas which I shall send you, inas- 
much as they have not hitherto appeared in. 
print. This peco curante had arrived at Vicenza 
with his wife, for the purpose of taking the 
Recoaro waters, when observing the general hub- 
bub excited by his appearance, he retired into 
a coffee-house, called for pen, ink and paper, 
wrote down an account in verse, of his ‘ birth 
parentage and education, -and left it for the 
information of the curious impertinents of the 
place. 


Nobili cittadini e mercadanti, 
Uomini, donne, popol di Vicenza, 
Che interrogate cavalieri e fanti 
Per aver de’ miei fatti conoscenza, 


Boor, burgher, baron, born of better root, 
Vicentines all, (to make a general clearance, ) 
Who stand and stare, and question horse and foot 
Of me and my affairs, in hopes to bear hence 
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E mi adocchiate il da dietro e’] d’avanti 
Per pesarmi in sostanza e in apparenza, 
Eccovi tutto cid che mi risguarda ! 

E andate a letto, perché Vora é tarda. 


Il mio nome € Francesco, alias Checco, 
Son Gritti di famiglia e in linea torta 
Scendo da quell’ Andrea fi doge e becco, 
Il di cui figlio s’adoperd alla Porta.* 
Sono magro poco meno d’uno stecco, 

La fronte ho calva e la veduta corta, 
L’anno afferrami il cul’ quarantunesimo, 
Ed ho meco la fede del battesimo. 


Some fag-end of a tale or foolish bruit— 

You who would sift me, substance and appearance, 
Have whatsoe’er concerns my style and state, 

And get to bed, good people ; for it’s late! 
Francisco christen’d, Gritti born and suckled, 

I am descended, in a twisted sort, 

From that fam'd Andrew, sometime doge and cuckold, 
Whose son so stoutly stirr’d him at the Port, 

I’m lean as Pharoah’s kine, in wedlock buckled, 
But childless ; therewithal am bald, and short 

Of sight—not one and forty—if you doubt me— 
I’ve my baptismal register about me. 


* I have rejected a more epigrammatic but less delicate 
reading in this line. 
P 
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Ho V’onor d’esser scritto in libro d’oro,* 

E siedo ne’ consiglj de’ quaranta ; + 

Dritti e delitti giudico nel foro 

Con quella mano che il cerino agguanta. 
La mia felicitade e il mio tesoro 

Nel roseo mensual borsin si pianta. 

Ho moglie, non ho figlj, ho poche rendite, 
E gli acquisti pareggio colle vendite. 


Mio padre é morto (lasciamolo in pace), 
Mia madre é vecchia e non vo’ dir di lei; { 


the names of allthe Venetian nobility were inscribed. 


Amongst the forty (know that I’ve the pleasure 
To see my name i'the hbro d’oro writ) 

I laws and flaws, like any Daniel, measure 

With that same hand, which grasps the mystic bit 
Of lighted wax; my happiness and treasure 

In the pink purse of monthly circuit sit. 

What I can call my own yields small supply, 
And so I'm fain to sell before I buy. 


My father’s dead, (heaven rest his soul!) my mother’s 
Old, and the less that’s said of her the better. 


* Il libro d’oro, or the golden book, was the register in which 


~ 


+ Both civil and criminal causes were tried by the consiglj de 


9 


guaranta, whose monthly pay was brought to them in a rose- 
coloured purse. The candle end also alluded to in the text, 
was a perquisite of the members of this body, and was 
held by each during their sittings, for the purpose of reading 
documents. 


t His mother was gallant beyond the sufferance of Venice. 
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Ho due fratelli, ?’'un troppo vivace 

E VPaltro prudente pid ch’ 10 non vorrei: 
Questi un eroe serba alla patria e tace 
E un par d’ovaja per hi semidei ; 

£ quegli ha due figlie da marito, 

Che a tentone lo cercano col dito. 


L’acque di Recoaro, da cui spero 
Qualche sollievo ai mali di mia moglie, 
Mi terranno m Vicenza un mese intiero ; 
E non vorreim? inarridirle . 

Siam tré compreso il servo—il locandiere 
Per cimque lire al di seco ci accoglie— 
E di quel poi, che spenderd in cucina 

Ne avrete il conto esatto ogni mattina. 


As for the rest, I have a pair of brothers ; 

For a soldier and two girls our state’s a debtor 

To one, and he’s as sober as the other’s 

As much too crank—I’ve touch’d them to the letter.— 
Add, Crazy has two marriageable daughters 

Who angle for a husband in all waters. 


Your Spa, in which I hope, my wife who’s lost. 
Her health, may swallow nerve and spirits stronger, 
For a full month will nail me to my post : 

I should be sorry to be bother’d longer. 

With the servant we are three—Our lodgings cost 
Five livres by the day—Beef, capon, congcr, 

Fish, flesh, or fowl the fare, V'll daily hitch in 

To a bulletin due notice of my kitchen. 


PQ 
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Sono di pit filosofo € poeta, 

E credo tutto cid ch’ é naturale ; 

la pace ed il piacer son la mia meta, 
Odio i pedanti ed il cerimoniale. 


* % * * * 
* ¥ * * * 
% * * * * 
* * * # * (*) 


I have given you these stanzas, as confirmatory 
of the opinion entertained on Vicentine curiosi- 
ty, and as speaking the character of the gay and 
witty poco curante of later times. J am tempted 
to illustrate them with the assistance of an anci- 
ent life of the Andrea Gritti, celebrated in the 
second stanza, not only for the purpose of com- 
pleting my task in a workmanlike manner, and 


Moreover witness in my person met 
Philosopher and poet in due measure : 
I credit what I can, hate etiquette 


And pedantry, and point at peace and pleasure. 
¥ x « ¥ % 


* # # * * 
* x % * * 
¥ £ ¥ * * 
(*) The latter half of the last stanza contains a detail of per- 


sonal particulars, of little interest, and such as are not usually 
submitted to public inspection, 
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adding the contrast of another picture; but 
because the memoirs I refer to, as well others, 
give some notion of that marvellous esprit de 
corps which once animated the nobility of Ve- 
nice, and which enabled her to lift up her head 
amidst the nations, more than the concurrence 
of all other circumstances which appear primary, 
but im fact are but secondary means of national 
greatness. . . 

Though the poet only talks of the son of his 
renowned ancestor having distinguished himself 
at the Port, he might have extended this eulo- 
giuin to the father. This man, Andrea Gritti, 
a Venetian patrician, born in 1455, after having 
followed a relation in embassies to France, Spain 
and England, where he seems to have informed 
himself with the utmost exactness, of all circum- 
stances relative to those countries, established 
himself as a merchant at Constantinople ; a fact 
in itself ‘worthy of attention, since it proves that 
the exclusion of the Venetian nobility from com- 
merce is not of so early a date as some writers 
upon this subject have supposed. The effects 
_ too, with which this measure was attended, are 
yet more interesting, inasmuch as they tend to 
call in question the policy of that measure, even 
in its first and most immediate effects. For if the 
sordidness of trade was supposed to dim the 

P3 
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splendour of rank, and attention to private affairs 
to divert attention from objects of public duty, 
this theory did not at least hold good in the case 
before us. | 

Gritti, whilst he was enriching himself ‘ be- 
yond the dreams of avarice,’ had always in view 
the interests of his country, mixed very natu- 
rally, (as it should appear,) with individual views 
of political greatness, which his name and con- 
nexions made reasonable pretensions of ambition. 
To these high objects all considerations of im- 
mediate interest were subservient ; and in this 
pursuit he spared neither pains nor money, nor 
shrunk from dangers which crossed him in his 
purpose. | 

With this view, he built up a marvellous in- 
fluence at Constantinople, which will appear 
incredible to those, whose notions of ancient 
Turkey are founded on their knowledge and ex- 
perience of what itis at present. But it would 
be easy to show, that, though the enmity 
between Turk and Christian was then stronger 
than now, the bonds of amicable intercourse 
were in the same proportion drawn closer; and 
this seems to be the natural result of such a 
state of things ; for as men are brought together, 
no matter how, their feelings, whether good or 
bad, are naturally kindled by the contact. 


{ 
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But not to wander in search of an explanation 
where the thing itself may seem uncertain, I 
should say that all familiar history, and indeed 
the simple circumstance of Franks being for- 
merly allowed to reside in Constantinople, from 
which they are now excluded, affords a confir- 
mation of the fact.* 

Other circumstances, which have still their 
influence, no doubt contributed to the success 
of Gritti.. To the most thorough knowledge of 
the laws and manners of the Turkish people, 
to excessive generosity, their favourite virtue, 
he added advantages which it is more difficult 
for a European to estimate, I mean those of an 
exterior and manner, which entirely accorded 
with their sympathies and prejudices. 

Backed by such various recommendations 
Gritti made a friend of Achmet, Grand Vizir 
and son-in-law of Bajazet, whose support he 
secured by princely presents, and through him, 
(besides probably being favoured in points of 
traffic,) obtained the farm of several taxes. 

* In earlier times, intermarriages were not uncommon be- 
tween Turks and Christians, and we have the example of the 
daughter of a Greek Emperor betrothed to a Sultan. A re- 
markable feature in this treaty is a stipulation for her having 
the means of pursuing the rites of her own religion in the 
seraglio of the grand Signior. » The fact, if I recollect rightly, 
is noticed by Gibbon. 

P4 
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Whilst he mixed thus intimately in Turkish 

affairs, he had an opportunity of benefiting his 
country, through the lights he had obtained, and 
gave intelligence to her Ambassador at the Port, 
which, had it been listened to, would have saved 
Venice from the surprize of hostilities in the 
midst of an apparent calm. 
‘+ When the storm burst, all Venetians at the 
Port, except Grittz, were imprisoned, and their 
effects confiscated. He alone was left untouched, 
both in person and property, but was warned 
of the punishment which would follow, if he 
should abuse this indulgence by giving political 
intelligence to his countrymen. He veriative did — 
so; was detected, and condemned to the stake. 
His influence with the Grand Vizir again saved 
him. This minister persuaded the Sultan to 
imprison him for the present and deal with him 
afterwards according to the event of the war, 
alledging that should this go ill, they might 
find a useful mediator in his person. 

Gritti was accordingly imprisoned,as it should 
seem, in the castle of the seven towers, and 
languished in confinement during many months. 
He was at last unexpectedly delivered. The life 
from which I quote, after stating that the Turkish 
arsenal took fire, observes, i¢ was reported that 
Bajazet was visited by an unknown being in a 
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dream, pee the succeeding night, who con- 
ducted another by the hand, and warned the 
Sultan that the mischief which had befallen 
him, would be only the earnest of further evil, 
should he continue to persecute the person who 
accompanied him. Bajazet, pursues my autho- 
rity, on waking, ordered all the prisoners to be 
brought before him, and recognizing Gritt?, as 
the man he had seen in vision, ordered him to 
be set at liberty. | 

The strange cause assigned for his deliverance 
affords no ground for doubting the fact. He 
appears, very soon after being set at liberty, 
to have acquired great influence with the Sultan 
himself; he was dispatched to Venice with inti- 
mation of this Prince being disposed to treat 
with the Senate, and peace was, in fact, con- 
cluded through his means. 

On his return home, he was created one of the 
two Provveditori of the Venetian troops in the 
war occasioned by the league of Cambray. The 
term in its strict and original sense means Pur- 
veyor : and it is probable that such was once the 
accurate definition of this officer, and that the 
peculiar constitution of the Venetian armies led 
to an extension of his powers. However this may 
be, we observe in history, these provveditori ex- 
ercising great and extensive powers in the Ve- 
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netian armies, and often directing the general, 
who, as a foreigner, was of course more likely 
to bend under their controul. They seem in 
short to have been much what De Wit was on 
board the Dutch fleet, or’ (to come to our own 
times) what the representative - commissioners 
were in the armies of Republican France.—To 
my story ; 

The superiority of Gritti’s nha and a natu- 
ral military genius seem to have given him an 
ascendance greater than ordinary. He soon 
distinguished himself, both as a leader and as a 
soldier, in the war which followed the league of 
Cambray, and is, I believe, ranked with the best 
generals of that day. It is certain at least that 
his own countrymen had so high a notion of his 
military merits, that, but for his deprecating the 
measure, they would have passed over their 
custom of choosing their Commander-in-chief 
from amongst foreigners, and bestowed upon 
him the charge of Condottier darmi. 

It may be surmised that prudence mingled 
with patriotism in the refusal, and that he might . 
expect his authority to be more circumscribed 
as a general than as a commissioner: as such, 
he, at any rate, continued to serve, and in the 
exercise of his military duties was at last made 
prisoner by the French. It is not the least ex- 


wf, 
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traordinary part of his history, that, whilst in 
custody, and never suffered even to attend mass, 
without being accompanied by a guard of fifty 
men, he found means to carry on a correspond- 
ence, in church, with a banished Venetian ; 
and, in consequence, conveyed the most im- 
portant intelligence to his senate. He was, this 
time, more fortunate in his secret diplomatic 
transactions than the first. He escaped detec- 
tion, and having, by his conduct and manners, 
made a favourable impression on the king of 
France, was also set at liberty by this sovereign, 
and afterwards employed by him in framing a 
treaty with the republic. So that this singular 
man had the unprecedented honour (for such I 
imagine it to be) of twice negotiating a peace, 
as Civilians would term it, 7m vinculis. 

Andrea Gritti, was not long after this me- 
morable fact, made Doge ; though on what au- 
thority his descendant terms him ‘ doge e becco’ 
I am at a loss to discover, unless the second 
character is to be considered as incidental to the 
first. | 

The son, ‘che si adopero alla Porta,’ was 
Luigi, one of four whom he had by a Greek 
mistress during his residence at Constantinople. 
He inherited his father’s tact and talents but 
neither his prudence nor his fortune ; for having 
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raised himself to a higher pitch of greatness than 
had been reached by Andrew in that court, he 
tumbled headlong from this height, and perished 
miserably. | 

The comic effusion, I have given, appears to 
have been omitted in Grittz’s poems, merely from 
the fear of giving offence to the Vicentines. I 
am willing to hope they would have too good 
temper and taste not to laugh with the satyrist. 

The fate of the poet, who outlived his coun- 
try, may not be uninteresting to you. Obliged, 
or fancying himself obliged, to bear a part in 
the farce of the democratic municipality, which 
was substituted for the patrician government, 
like Laberius, he revenged his degradation by 
a jest. Amongst the rabble, who composed the 
dramatis persone, was a boatman of the name 
of Piero. Gritti always declared himself. of 
this man’s opinion, observing he ‘should stick 
by Peter. If it was observed that Peter 
had not yet spoke, Gritti, said, ‘it did not 
matter, and that he should be of his opinion, 
when he did.’ Luckily such jokes were less 
dangerous in Italy than in France, and the wit 
was suffered to jest and die in peace. 

Lest however this anecdote should give you a 
false idea of the character which the revolution 
took in this country, I ought to mention it was 


| 
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for a very short time that the ignorant or worth- 
less were uppermost; and the deputations, sent 
by the different provinces of Italy, to the famous ~ 
congress of Lyons, containing names, all dis- 
tinguished by family, wealth, worth, and talents, 
sufficiently vouch the fact. 
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LETTER XX. 


Austrian Decrees, prohibitory of the Importation of fo- 
reign Manufactures—Mistaken Policy of the Govern- 
ment, &c. &c. 


Vicenza, October, 1817. 


Tue cold (which I should consider as severer 
here than it usually is in London in the month 
of. November) admonished me to go in search 


or 


what Nature, tailor to the bear, 
To man himself denied ; 


and, (seeing, or rather feeling the severity of the 
weather) to come as nearly as possible to that 
judicious quadruped in the article of apparel. 
Recollecting therefore to have surprized many ~ 
Italians in their dens,* in a strange sort of hairy 


* In general, the good coat or gown is wisely put away, and 
the Italian does not dress in his best clothes till he is ready to 
sally, though exceptions may perhaps be found to this, in a 
Cardinal, an Archbishop, or a Minister. 

I once, indeed, saw at a certain Countess’s who held a nu- 
merous conversatione at a watering-place, one of the first men - 
in Italy for wealth and family, in a silk neckcloth and. jacket 
without skirts. 


is | 
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jacket, I (as it is not usual here to devolve such 
cares upon your tailor) set out in search of a 
woollen-draper who might supply me with some- 
thing of the kind. I was directed to a very 
civil person, who unfolded his stores with the 
polite patience of a London shop-keeper, and 
answered all my queries with the same good 
natured readiness I should find, on a similar 
occasion, at home. He soon found me the sort 
of foul weather clothing I came in quest of, 
and informed me that it was robba Inglese and 
called Calmuc. I at first thought him 


—‘ liberal di forestieri nomi 


A merci, che non mai varcaro i monti ;’*. 


but he, in answer to my assurances that I had 
never seen any English biped so clothed, main- 
tained that it was nevertheless of the manufac- 
ture of my country and came from Leda (Leeds). 

Though the price of this and his other Eng- 
lish stuffs was necessarily high, (for all he had 
were sent through Hamburgh, which he, to my 
surprize, assured me was the cheapest channel, ) 
I found him in infinite grief at this mine being 
closed by a decree of the Austrian government, 


* «Liberal of foreign names, bestow’d at will, 
On what had never cross’d.St. Gothard’s hill.’ 
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which is prohibitory of the introduction of every 
species of foreign manufactures, muslin, cotton, 
woollen or silk. 

This decree will of course be well known in 
England, and receive better comments than I 
can bestow. For myself, holding that every 
government has a right to exclude foreign ma- 
nufactures, for the purpose of encouraging na- 
tional industry, I can find nothing damnable or 
heretical in the principle: but whether this is 
wise in its application,* or just in its details, is 
a question which admits serious doubts. 

To contract the first question into as narrow a 
compass as possible: I should observe that many 
English productions are become articles of neces- 
sity, and we all acknowledge necessity to be 
above law. Hence the first decree of the nature I 
have described, was followed by the re-esta- 
blishment of insurance companies, first known 


* The effect of these decrees is what I anticipated. The 
Lombard towns are full of foreign manufactures, which, from 
the inadequate increase of price, cannot have paid the duties. 

In the mean time, the receipts in the custom-house of Milan 
suddenly fell off 200,000 franks, or £8000. A person in Ve- 
nice, who had good means of information, told me that 1,000 
pieces of Nankin (at least 5,000 yards) were daily smuggled. 
out of the Porto franco, and of course scattered through the 
shops of this and the surrounding cities. 


| 
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in the time of the French, for the purpose of 
underwriting contraband articles, not against 
the dangers of the enemy, or the sea, but against 
the custom houses of the sovereign in whose 
dominions they were erected. | : 
The extreme difficulty of enforcing these de- 
crees naturally leads to the consideration of what 
ought to be the policy of all countries under the 
moral and political circumstances of modern 
Italy. Itis unfortunately the nature of man to 
catch at every thing which offers the prospect of 
immediate advantage without consideration of 
future consequences; and hence almost all states 
have attempted to force manufactures, without 
reference to the natural order of things. Yet 
before these comes agriculture, and internal com- 
merce, which may be considered as her hand-maid. 
But while she is not ripe for more, there is no 
country in Europe which presents such facilities 
in this respect as Lombardy. . A careful observer 
will remark that almost all the rivers here have, 
at some time or other, changed their course, 
from the immense volume of their water, and 
the small difference of level in the plains through 
which they run; hence, man (and such an expe- 
riment has been verified) might wind them at his 
will: and wealth, the wages of industry, be made 
to circulate through every recess of northern 
Q 
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Italy. Yet what is the fact ? That inland water 
carriage is dearer and more uncertain here than 
in any other country where it exists, and that 
the government by the senseless measure of 
provincial custom houses has taken the most | 
effectual steps to annihilate it. 

The consequences are obvious; there is little 
rational division of agriculture, and wheat is 
often cultivated upon mountains, and the vine 
upon plains ; because each spot must be sufhi- 
cient to itself, instead of different districts pro- 
fiting, each by their local advantages, and then 
sharing them in an advantageous interchange 
of commodities. ) 

Let us now look to the justice of the decree, 
which has led to these reflections: this 1s profes- 
sedly to act as an ev post facto law ; a piece of 
iniquity of which I am perhaps more sensible, 
from coming myself within its scope. With the 
prospect of wintering in some of these provinces, 
I provided myself with certain articles essential 
to that purpose; and knowing the torment I 
should undergo at the different inland custom 
houses (to say nothing of the imconvenience of 
an increase of baggage) embarked my lumber 
on board a vessel bound for Venice. These 
stores which I dispatched, in the trust of paying 
the accustomed duties, and long before the pro- 
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mulgation of this decree, I must now either 
abandon to the custom house, at the price they 
will please to pay me, or redeem, by paying an 
ad valorem duty of 60 per cent.* This will 
probably seem very monstrous to you: but it 
is in perfect uniformity with the conduct of the 
Austrian government on all similar occasions. 
On the 14th of July, in this year, appeared in 
the Venetian Gazette, a decree prohibiting the 
importation of articles of cutlery under the se- 
verest penalties. This decree, as I have already 
stated, was published on the 14¢h of July; but 
was antedated the 19th of May, and all. its 
provisions, such as penalties, &c. were to com- 
mence from that period. 

The second thing, which I think somewhat 
notable, is, that amongst many prohibited /fo- 
reign articles are excluded various of Hungarian 
manufacture. 

This act is so far worthy of a military govern- 
ment, that, if enforced, it must put every body 
whom it reaches in armour; for the cloths of this 
country may truly be designated as such. Yet 


* J fortunately escaped the vexation: as my baggage had, 
unknown to me, arrived at Venice previous to the period fixed 
by the decree ; if it had arrived three days later, it would haye 


heen forfeited. 
Q% 
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here, as in most other things, the Vicentine pro- 
vince shews superior activity and ingenuity: and 
whilst the Paduan is rich only in natural pro- 
ductions, makes considerable efforts to furnish 
herself with the other necessaries of life. The 
principal clothing towns in this district are those 
of Tiene, Arzignano and Valdagno: ‘These are 
however far from being arrived at that degree of 
perfection which would render them independant 
of the stimulus of emulation or of the example 
afforded by foreign models. 

In-a literary. society, to which I went once 
out of curiosity, I heard bruited decrees of more 
fearful tendency. than that to which I have 
alluded : but trusting that this is only distant 
thunder, I shall say nothing about it till it 
bursts. 


Wo eneege ) 


LETTER XXI. 


A literary Vicentine Soctety—Books kept out of sight 
and reach in Italy—Private and public Libraries— 
Public Library at Ferrara—MSS. of Artosto pre- 
served there, &c. &c. &c. 


Vicenza, October, 1817. 


I cannor help returning to some particulars 
respecting the literary society, to which I al- 
luded in the preceding letter. Curiosity had 
overcome my laziness, and the apprehensions 
with which I am often visited on such occasions, 
and I ventured into the circle, which was held 
in a bookseller’s shop. . I soon however found 
that any thing but letters formed the subject of 
conversation ; and, being a stranger, as well to 
the persons of the greater part of the assembly 
as to the topics agitated by them, I took up 
a French book, lying near me on the counter, 
and was soon snatched over the hills and far 
‘away. Still, before I got engaged with my 
subject and felt the full force of the spell, I 
thought I perceived some of the assistants look- 
Ing at me, as if they considered me as meddling 
Q3 
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with unlawful tools, and was afterwards con- 
firmed in my conjecture. 

It may appear somewhat odd to an English- 
man that he should receive evil looks, for taking 
up a book in a bookseller’s shop; but in Italy, 
always excepting the learned few, gossip, and 
not books, is the refuge of the unemployed, 
and those who seek to escape from painful reflec- 
tion. As an example of this, you scarcely ever 
see a book lying on the table or chimney piece 
of an unlearned or untravelled Italian, and I never 
but once recollect being received in a library. 

Books are usually stowed away in a garret, in 
the access to which you exhaust all the breath 
in your body. The idea of using them as the 
furniture of a room, and making them serve to 
break the formality of a party, never enters into 
the head of an Italian. The real bent of this 
people, at present, is for society, and there is no 
society which they do not prefer to solitude. 

But, though the Italian library is a thing kept 
out of sight, you are not to imagine that Italy 
is without private collections of books, though 
these bear no proportion to those of England. 

There are, moreover, admirable public libra- 
ries; even second rate cities (such as Verona) 
being often furnished with most respectable col- 
lections. Most however, as that of the Vatican, 
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are ill administered and illiberally conducted. 
The unedited MSS. contained in these are not 
in general of a nature very inviting : since most 
of them treat of civil law or theology, or turn 
on subjects of more curiosity than interest. 
There are few libraries, which, as far as I am 
informed, contain curious MSS. in the Italian 
Belles Lettres, though a most interesting monu- 
ment of this description exists in the library of 
Ferrara. You will guess at once that I allude 
to the MSS. of the Orlando Furioso. 

There is something flattering to the imagina- 
tion in supposing that genius is creative at a 
touch; and he that goes into a statuary’s shop 
is disappointed at seeing a man working from a 
model covered with tacks, which serve as land- 
marks, when he had fancied he should have seen 
the sculptor dealing his blows like Pygmalion 
in a ballet, and the statue starting into life 
beneath the stroke. Something like this is the 
effect produced by a visit to the library of Fer- 
tara. Ifthere is a poet who would appear to have 
written under immediate inspiration, it is Ariosto; 
yet, in fact, few men have bestowed more of the 
file upon their compositions, and it may be added, 
few men have used it with more effect. This is 
worth remarking; for if on the one hand, it is 
a mistake to suppose that those thoughts only 

Q 4 
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tell, which the poet catches flying, it is an error 
to imagine that he always corrects his crude 
ideas when passing them in review. It may be 
remarked indeed that he often alters them for the 
worse, perhaps from having lost sight of the 
association which influenced him in their first 
selection. But these observations do not cer- 
tainly apply to Ariosto, who appears to have 
been as fuil of his subject when he corrected 
as when he wrote, and never to have altered, 
but for the better, though he continued his cor- 
rections as long as he lived. 

I have said that few poets appear to have 
written more under the influence of immediate 
inspiration than Ariosto: it may be added that 
no Italian poet ever obtained a wider command 
of the language, for whilst we find him dealing 
in its most familiar phraseology, we shall observe 
him grafting on it a thousand Latinisms, and 
Lombardisms not yet naturalized, which he has, 
some how or other, assimilated with the parent 
stock. 

Yet, he who reviews these MSS. may convince 
himself that Ariosto, when he began his Orlando 
(in which few things are more striking than the 
skill with which he wields the language,) was 
as yet unpractised in its delicacies and proprieties. 
It is not indeed necessary to recur to these 
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papers for a proof; since the first line of a folio 
edition of the work (I believe the first) exhibits 
a striking example of this. Instead of the 
opening line, as it stands at present, it has the 
following : 


« I donne e Cavalier ’armi, gli amori.’ 


Now, though such a construction may possibly 
be justifiable on the principles of philosophical. 
grammar, it is not necessary to observe to you, 
that it is at least foreign to the genius of the 
Italian. What renders the thing more extraor- 
dinary, is, that this line was clearly suggested 
by one in Dante; according to an after and 
more accurate recollection of which he appears 
to have refashioned it. The verse to which I 
allude, to be found in the 14th Canto of the 
Purgatorio, 1s, 


‘ Le donne e i Cavalier gli affanni e gli agi.’ 


Finding myself transported in the spirit to 
» Ferrara, I should have probably got upon the 
subject of the other reliques contained in this 
interesting city; but I recollect that they have 
been already consecrated.* 

I feel myself, however, irresistibly carried 
away into another digression, though in this I 


* See Lord Byron’s Lament of Tasso, with the Notes, 
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shall not quite lose sight of the right road. 
What a cruel thing it is that we have not a good 
modern translation of the Orlando Furioso in 
English, and how can we explain the fact of 
people reading Hoole, unless indeed they read 
the Orlando, as they do Jack the Giant-killer, 
solely for the sake of the story? 

You will perhaps be inclined to laugh at the 
warmth with which I express myself: but I 
feel that the not having good modern transla- 
tions of Ariosto and Tasso, is a disgrace to our 
literature, and conceive that we are only debar- 
red from this by Mr. Hoole’s lumbering vehicle 
having so long stopped the way. How delight- 
fully might Harrington and Fairfax be recast in 
the form of a 7?facciamento, and what a prelude 
to the Furioso of Harrington would be a good 
translation of Berni’s Innamorato, which, inde- 
pendently of being necessary to the understand- 
ing the story of the Furioso, is only second in 
point of merit to that delightful romance. . 
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LETTER XXII. 
Genius of the Vicentines for Manufactures. 
Vicenza, October, 1817. 


I MENTIONED in a former letter, the turn of the 
Vicentines for manufactures. This, in addition 
to the many proofs which I have cited of their 
general superiority, is more than I can attempt 
to explain; as I have indeed already declared : 
though their preeminence might certainly in 
some cases be traced up to causes which speak 
for themselves. 

Thus I consider the general superiority of 
the inhabitants of the Venetian state over those 
of Lombardy, at least, in a degree, to arise from 
the superior wisdom of the old Venetian go- 
vernment, a sort of influence which reaches in- 
finitely farther than one is at first inclined to 
suppose. | | 

Local circumstances too have their influence 
in matters of agriculture; inasmuch as a variety 
of hill, valley, and plain, are generally (and 
more especially in a country where internal 
commerce 1s checked) adapted to the production 
or superior cultivation of a world of articles 


Sin 
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which could not otherwise be united within a 
similar compass of territory ; but after all, more 
must be referred to the bent of national charac- 
ter; and I can as little tell why the Vicentines 
excel the other inhabitants of the Venetian 
state, in shrewdness and genius for manufac- 
tures, as I can why the inhabitants of Yorkshire 
are distinguished for the same qualities amongst 
ourselves. ; 

As an additional proof, however, of the fact, 
I shall adduce a visit which I made this morn- 
ing in company with an ingenious person here 
to a silversmith, whom I had heard praised for the 
precision and delicacy of his productions. This 
man had actually been under the necessity of 
manufacturing some of the tools with which he 
worked, and, with the aid of these, deserved 
the reputation he had acquired. While he 
shews what ingenuity is capable of, his case 
proves also the difficulties it has: here to struggle 
with. In London a person of a similar descrip- 
tion would be proud of exhibiting his handy-. 
work. At Vicenza itis made a mystery of, and 
this artist does not shew his riches and master- 
pieces, but to such as are brought by somebody in 
whom he confides. What he fears from the dis- 
play I know not; it is sufficient to shew that 
the apprehension exists. 
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LETTER XXIII. 


Various Vicentine Recollections—Mistaken English No- 
tions respecting Points of moral Character in the 
Italians. 


Vicenza, October, 1817. 


As you, I believe, were never at a private school, 
you are perhaps not aware that there was always 
at the end of a week a task called gatherings, a 
name which explains itself, as also a sort of 
stew, in which you eat up the arrears of the six 
preceding days, entitled a Saturday’s hash.. The 
present letter, in which I shall throw together 
whatever omissfons I am sensible of, m the ac- 
count I have attempted to give of this city, and 
which I shall try to season with what else is not 
foreign to the mess, may be considered in much 
the same light as gatherings, or a Saturday’s 
hash. | 

To begin, as due, with the aristocracy : More 
than one half of that part of the inhabitants, 
coming. within the description of what we 
should call gentlemen in England, are Counts ; 
and this designation is so common, that the ad- 
dress of the beggar who way-lays you in the 
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street, is almost always “ Sior Conte benedeto.” 
The appellation of Countess is yet more liberally 
applied to women of a genteel appearance, and 
stands in place of madam, as sposa does amongst 
the lower orders of some parts of Piedmont, and 
padrona amongst those of Mantua. But there 
are undoubtedly old and opulent families here ; 
many of whose titles have been put upon record 
by Palladio. 

To descend in the scale of classes: I find in 
an old book of English travels, of which I have 
just picked up some odd volumes in a booksel- 
ler’s shop here, that the lower Vicentines were, 
a century ago, notorious for engaging them- 
selves as assassins; and what seems to confirm 
this, is a proverb not yet out of date; of 


I Vicentini 
Ladri e assassini. 


If this reproach was, however, once true, the 
steel of the French guillotine has cut out the © 
peccant part, and one may indeed say, that as- 
sassination, except in cases of highway rob- 
bery, is now unknown in Italy. Yet observe 
what nicety is required in the government of 
mankind. When the French came into Italy, 
they, by an equal and rigorous administration 
of justice, put a stop to this enormity. Leopold 
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had before accomplished the same object in 
Tuscany by gentler means, that is by the same 
impartial execution of milder laws, the most se- 
vere of which only condemned a delinquent to 
the gallies. But he wisely left his subjects 
some vent for their bad blood, and threw no 
obstacles in the way of boxing.* The French, 


* Boxing is, I believe, under different. forms, common all 
ever Tuscany, but is reduced to least perfection in the capital. 
There, to recur to poetry for assistance, 


‘‘ Dalle lor man cazzotto non discende 
Che l’inimico non colpisca appieno ; 
Gli occhi, la bocca, o le narici offende ; 
Ma non per questo il rio furor vien meno; 
Serransi corpo a corpo, econ la destra 
Si stringono il canal della minestra.” 
Battachi. 


Their hands fair knocks or foul in fury rain, 

And in this tempest of bye-blows and bruises, 

Not a stray fisty-cuff descends in vain ; 

But blood from eyes and mouth and nostrils oozes. 
Nor stop they there, but in their phrenzy pull:at 
Whatever comes to hand, hair, nose, or gullet. 


If a man finds himself overmatched at this foul play ha 
usually shouts ‘ In soccorso/” and by the aid of the first comer 
turns the tables upon his antagonist. He again finds his abet- 
tors, and the combat thickens, till the street wears the appear- 
ance of the stage at the conclusion of Tom Thumb. 

At Sienna, the art puts on a more scientific form. In this 
city are regular academies for pugilistic exercise, there is 
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who aimed at more, put a price on cuffs, and 
subjected the inflictor of them to a small fine 
for every blow which he should plant. The 
consequence of this was that the French sys- 
tem, which put down the use of the knife in 
other provinces, actually for a short time revived 
it in Florence; and a battle is remembered 
which took place between certain vetturini in 
the piazza del duomo, where two or three pe- 
rished by it, almost immediately after the pro- 
hibition of dry blows, 

The French system, however, of equal and 
rigorous justice, (whatever were its partial or 
immediate effects) sooner or later, every where 
extinguished assassination; a propensity to 
which silly people at home believe to be in- 
herent in the Italian character. Undoubtedly nt 


a code for the regulation of boxing-matches, a certain time for 
resurrection is accorded to the one knocked down, and, in 
short, the strife assumes all the distinguishing features of a 
courteous combat. 

In this place also, and at Florence, people contend with 
what may be called courteous weapons, that is with the unarm- 
ed fist; but at Pisa and Leghorn, they clench a cylindrical 
piece of stick, which projects at each end of the doubled fist, 
and inflicts a cruel wound when they strike obliquely. Jam 
nearly certain that I have seen the representation of some 
antique statue, with the clenched hand armed in the same 
manner, and the stick secured to the fist by strings; but I have 


no recollection where. 
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people of quick passions is more likely to recur 
to the poniard than a more phlegmatic one ; 
but every nation in Europe, at some period of 
its history, when police slept, has been open to 
the reproach. A single sentence of Lord Bacon 
explains the cause: Revenge is a kind of wild 
justice. And the history of manners in this 
country is the best illustration of the text. | 

But if I cannot allow that assassination, con- 
sidered simply by itself, is decisive of national 
character, the circumstances, with which it is 
attended, frequently are. Thus a Roman con- 
ceived it base to shoot his enemy, because it 
might be done without danger; but to stab him, 
though by surprise, at close quarters, had, in his 
eyes, nothing in it that was dishonourable. 

Having said that the circumstances with 
which assassination is attended are often illus- 
trative of manners, I must cite an anecdote re- 
lating to the same people, which will convey an 
infinitely worse idea of their character. An 
English gentleman, long resident at Rome, was 
witness to the following scene: two men issued 
from a billiard-table into the square called the 
Piazza di Spagna, where one. stabbed the other 
to the heart. The’ news of the murder soon 
spread; and two women, one old and the other 
young, rushed towards the spot, with loud 

R 
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screams, and fainted on the body. Whilst these 
poor wretches lay senseless, their gold ear-rings 
were torn from their ears by the surrounding 
multitude ! | 

I pass to other parts of the miscellany, 
which I promised you. We are apt, in Eng- 
land, to entertain very exaggerated notions 
of the sobriety of the Italian people; but I 
do not think this is the characteristic of the 
northern provinces. The Vicentines indeed are 
too clever and lively a race to gormandize like 
the gross inhabitants of the Milanese:* but I do 
not think they can pretend to the praise of so- 
briety. Having often observed, with surprize, 
the class of small shopkeepers, &c. cheapening 
fig-peckers and other little birds, which are the 


* With respect to Milan, I should say, that ten given ‘peo- 
ple, selected from its best society, would eat twice as much 
and twice as often as the same number of persons of the same 
description in London ; and the same of all other casts. Per- 
haps, somewhat less foreign or strong wine is drunk; but 
this comparative sobriety extends no farther. Talking one day 
on this subject with an Italian friend in London, he very 
truly remarked, that you may often see people drunk, or at 
least. deranged with wine, in the pit of the Italian opera at 
Milan, a thing which, one may say, is rarely to be observed 
in the pit of Drury Lane, or Covent Garden. But Milan is 
the Beeotia of Italy. | 
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most expensive article of food, I mentioned the 
fact to'a medical friend here, who. assured me, 
that, previous to the general and pressing dis- 
tress felt here as over the rest of Italy, he. be- 
lieved: there was scarcely a tradesman in Vicenza 
who ‘did not sup on this small game every holi- 
day, that is festa; an expression which compre- 
hends Sundays as well as Saints’ days. He said 
thirty small birds were considered as no very ex- 
traordinary swallow; but added, (what I thought 
worthy of note), that though he had been fre- 
quently sent for by all ranks, on account of 
various sources of surfeit, he had never yet had 
to prescribe for a-similar cause of indigestion. . 
- What this person told me, respecting the lux- 
ury of the tradesmen here, tallies entirely with 
my own observations on this subject; and I should 
say that, generally speaking, this.class in Italy 
sat down almost always to two. dishes, boiled 
and roast, and sometimes to three or-four, besides 
the soup, which is an universal prologue to.a 
foreign dinner. You will perhaps say, but in 
what quantity are these dishes? | l,answer, there 
is a sufficiency of each; though not what corre- 
sponds with our notions of plenty; which, -after 
all; looks paltry in the eyes of an American. 

- The English are apt to imagine, because they 
are seldom ‘invited to dinner by the’ Italians, 

RQ , 
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that they never dine themselves, feeding om 
rice and maccaroni. But this arises from other 
causes. Dr. Johnson says somewhere; “ Sir, 
' the dinner was a good dinner, but it was not a 
dinner to ask.a man to.” Upon this principle, 
the Italian seldom bids his acquaintance to any 
thing but a feast; unless they should be per- 
sons to whom a dinner may be considered as a 
God-send, or friends of the most familiar de- | 
scription. In the next place, he does not think 
food the necessary cement of society. We try: 
to correct our repulsive habits by dinners, by 
drinking wine together, and by the formation 
of clubs. The Italians do not want to be linked 
together by such various devices ; but are natu- 
rally and gratuitously gregarious. 

Yet though our notions of Italian sobriety 
are, generally speaking, exaggerated, they are 
just, as far as’ respects the peasant. The Flo- 
rentines may also collectively be considered a 
very temperate people, as wellas the inhabitants 
of the more southern provinces of the peninsula. 

To glean other facts more peculiar to the 
place from which I date, I ought to mention 
that I could not choose but wonder, on my first 
arrival, at the immense number of persons,. 
many of them young, whom I saw with. spec- 
tacles. I learned afterwards that short-sighted- 
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‘ness was at first affected, as-a means of escaping 
the conscription, and afterwards continued often 
as a fashion, and oftener as.a matter of necessity? 
for our senses are, in some measure, what we 
make them; and the eye, having accustomed 
itself to a Forced focus, cannot afterwards do 
without artificial help. 

I made mention, in a former letter, of the 
quantity of vegetables exposed here in the 
piazza, a small oblong square, in which the 
market is held. In this season it is also rich 
in poultry and game, hares, woodcocks, par- 
tridges, and all sorts of small birds, together 
with guinea fowls, capons, and turkeys, to be 
sold whole, halved, or quartered. Add to these, 
all manner of imaginable manufactured articles, 
such as gaiters, shoes of wood and leather, 
crockery-ware, millinery, and ten thousand ano- 
malous things, which my memory does not 
enable me to describe. 

_ A piece, which I saw exhibited on this theatre, 
is perhaps deserving of mention: a poor wretch 
was seated in a chair, on an elevated stage, with 
fetters on his ancles, to prevent an escape, and 
a placard pendent from his neck, which de- 
scribed his punishment and crime; an offence 
which consisted, as the paper spoke, “ in at- 
tempted rapine.” ‘This species of pillory, da 
R 3 
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berlina, seemed to answer what was the ancient 
object of such a punishment with us, namely to 

tmake the criminal notorious, not to put the 
‘weapons of vindictive justice into the hands of 
a mob. But the Vicentine rabble, unlike the 


/ 


crowd which throws 
Its filth in some less villain’s nose,, 


en ee 


surrounded the. stage, with faces expressive of 
painful emotion; and the disgust, evidently ex- 
cited though not audibly expressed, at some 
coarse .jests passed between the criminal and 
one of the by-standers, and which only moved 
the merriment of the sdirri, proved the gene- 
tality of this feeling. | 
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LETTER XXIV. 


Account of the Serre Communi. 
Vicenza, October, 1817. 


I ruovent I had exhausted this city and its, 
neighbourhood, and that I might pass the short 
remainder of the time I had destined to it, 
in all the luxury of idleness; but I am admo- 
nished by the incessant bells of the cows which 
are descending from the mountains, im order to 
winter in the plains, that I have omitted to make 
mention of a migratory race, the masters of these 
herds, who inhabit a part of the Vicentine; and 
who have claims ‘upon the attention of the tra- 
veller. 

I allude to the Sette Communi; the inhabi- 
tants of which have, I believe, excited some 
curiosity at home. The district occupied: by 
these people, contains-eighty-six square Ita- 
lian miles. This area is almost entirely moun- 
tainous, and the spot where stands the capital, 
Asiago, is eight hundred toises above the level 
of the sea. The whole space, which, in addition 
to the seven burghs, contains twenty-four vil- 
lages, is bounded by rivers, alps, and hills. Its 
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most precise limits are the Brenta, to the east, 
and the Astico to the west; which rivers were 
called by the Roamans, the greater and lesser 
Medoacus,* 


‘¢ Terrarum septem tractus jacet inter utrumque - 
Medoacum: hic major dicitur, ille minor.” 


* Medoacus minor was the classical name of the modern 
' Bacchiglione, but the <Astico also bore the same, and may 
indeed have been considered as the same stream, for the Bac- _ 

chighone is but a prolongation of this and other torrents. 
« Much confusion has arisen with respect to names of rivers ; 
‘Iam myself inclined to think they were often known by more 
than one, in ancient times. This probably is to be explained, - 
as the | . | | 
* Oy Bavdov uwrcsor Jeon, avdgegre Zuapavdgov.” 


One was a name given by the aboriginal inhabitants, the other, 
by the later settlers. Asa proof of this, traces are to be found 
of the Medoacus Major having borne the name of Brinta or 
Brinéesia, in the time of the empire. In corroboration of this, 
the Count Filiasi, in his work on the ancient Venetians, says, 
that certain places in the Lvdo, near the port of Malamoco 
(anciently Jedoacus), were, in old documents, styled Brintaks 
and Brintalesia, (the name of Malamoco itself being evidently 
a corruption of the ablative of Medoacus.) And, as the.bar- 
barians never entered the lagoon, the change of names cannot 
be attributed to them. 

Thereason that the least known of the names of rivers has sur- 
yived, would seem to be, that the more classical was naturally 
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‘Lo the north, it has for boundary the Tyrolian 
Alps, looking towards Valsagna, and to the 
south, the hills of the line of J/arostica as far 
as Caltrano. These are volcanic, but.the tract of 
the Seven Commons is, itself, calcareous. The 
population of this, previous to the last dreadful 
year of pestilence and famine, consisted of thirty 
thousand souls, but is now diminished to twenty- 
five thousand. ; 

Lhe moral character of this people, nei till 
lately enjoyed a comparatively free government, 
is, like that of most free men, and more espe- 
cially of free mountaineers, simple, frank and 
good. For the rest, their customs savour of a 
race long insulated from their neighbours. 

Some of these (but such are principally con- 
fined to the less civilized villages) remind one 


lost with the classical language, whilst the vulgar and local 
denomination was preserved by tradition. 

I have seen’ many etymologies assigned for the Risen in 
Italian books, but none which seem probable: will the follow- 
ing stand? In Bullet’s Mémoire sur la Langue Celtique, I find 
that Bre signifies a reach, and Ente ariver: hence, perhaps, 
Brentford near London, and hence, perhaps, the name of the 
Southampton water, called, anciently, above the estuary, the 
Ant or Ent, 
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of some of the Celtic usages. Thus they wake 
their dead the night before interment, perform- 
ing certain games about the bier. If a traveller 
dies by the way, they: plant a cross upon the spot, 
and all who pass by cast-a stone upom his ‘cairn. 
Some go on certain seasons in the year to the 
high’ places and woods, where it is supposed 
they worshipped their divinities ; but the origin 
of the custom is forgot amongst themselves, 
they alleging no better reason for the practice 
than that their fathers did so before’ them. 
If a man dies’ by violence, instead of clothing 
him, as the ‘dead are usually clothed, \ they 
lay him out, with a hat upon his head and © 
shoes upon his feet, seeking to give him: the 
appearance of a way-faring man; perhaps: as 
symbolizing one surprized in’ the great journey 
of life. Ifa woman dies in child-birth, they 
lay her out, set off with all her bridal orna- 
ments. Such.are some of the most remarkable 
of their customs and observances. 

This people, in the'simplicity of their Hives 
of life, are sufficient to themselves, cultivating 
all the productions of agriculture, except the 
vine, which their mountains are too cold to 
produce, and manufacturing all necessary arti- 
cles; in some of which they even drive an export 
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trade to Venice and the circumjacent. cities. 
But the general mode: of life is pastoral and 
migratory. When their mountains are covered 
with snow, (as they have now been for some 
time,) they descend, in search of warmth and 
herbage, to the plains, and you may see their 
beasts feeding on the ramparts of Padua, and 
the masters hutted under the walls. The same 
may be observed of them in all the odd corners 
and suburbs of Vicenza, and various other low- 
land towns. . | 

There is something very remarkable in. the 
physiognomy of this people, who bear about © 
them evident marks of a Teutonic origin. This 
is a wide word ; and, there are those who trace 


them up to a more certain stem, and will have 


them to be: the remains of the wreck of 
the Cimbri, defeated by Marius and Catulus. 
This opinion derives some countenance from 
Strabo, who, in his fifth book, amongst some 
other races, whom he plants in this tract of 
country, specifies the ‘“ Szmbri, é quibus nomini 
Romano hostes extiterunt aliqu.” But it is al- 
ways to be remembered that he speaks of differ- 
ent nations occupying the country I am de- 
scribing, and of the scattered Simbri, or Cimbri, 
as only one amongst several. But, if the region 
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Was occupied at the first, asit should appear, by 
various tribes, these mongrel mountaineers mix- 
ed their blood, m after-times, with several other 
swarms, issuing out of what has been: called 
the great northern hive.. Ancient historians 
have recorded many such local irruptions, and, 
above all, ¢hat in the time of Theodoric; who 
assigned to.a quantity of northern men, habi- 
tations and lands amongst these mountains. © 
Instead therefore of considering these people 
as legitimate sons of the Cimbri, it is surely 
more consonant to all the evidence of history, to’ 
say that the flux and reflux of Teutonic invaders 
at different periods, deposited this back-water 
of barbarians; who have no better title to the 
denomination they have assumed, than the in- 
habitants of Kent and Sussex have to a Belgic, 
or those of Suffolk to a Danish, origin. 
. There is, in truth, no other foundation for 
this claim set up by the inhabitants of the Sette 
Communi, than the passage of Strabo, which 
I have mentioned ; and there is no evidence of 
this claim having been advanced previous to the 
year 1597, when, in an account of an episcopal 
visit to Asiago, I find the following observation, 
‘ Cimbros se esse asserunt.” From that time to 
this, they have been voted Cimbrians, upon what 
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grounds, you, who are acquainted with the or- 
dinary mode of reasoning in such cases, may 
easily conjecture. Not being satisfied, I ad- 
dressed myself on this point to a learned person 
of the race who had collected much matter 
touching his tribe, and I subjoin the answer 
in totidem verbis: “I nostri popoli sono pient 
di vivacita, corraggiosi, d’un animo nobile 
€ generoso, industriosi, pieni di talento, gran 
cacciatori e bravi soldati, carattert che piMos- 
TRANO la loro origine, benché lontana, da una 
nazione delle pit antiche e leali del mondo.” 
The person who furnished me with this and 
some other answers to queries which I addressed 
to him, is about to publish on this subject, and 
much is here expected at his hands. But if you 
are curious to see what has already been printed 
respecting this people and their pretensions, take 
a few examples, not selected from amongst the 
most ridiculous. Thus we are told that their 
language is Teutonic, but not intelligible to 
their German neighbours, and this is forsooth a 
test of Cimbrism; for, though not intelligible to 
Germans, it is to Danes; more, it is the purest 
Danish; but Danish, forsooth, is Cimbric; there- 
fore, the inhabitants: of the Sette Communi are 
Cimbri. Q.E. Dy es > rete 
Thus we are told by Busching, that “in this 
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district is preserved the ancient.\Cimbric lan- 
guage, or (to speak more exactly) the modern 
Saxon idiom; ‘but in such perfection, that Fre- 
deric IV. of Denmark, who satisfied ‘himself, 
in his‘own person, of the truth, declared that 
it’ was not spoken in so polished a manner in 
his own court ”—and this account, though in 
itself contradictory, we are (heaven help us!) 
expected to believe. But, not to let the cause 
be prejudiced by a bad advocate, and supposing 
his Danish Majesty to have said; no¢ that he had 
never heard Savon, but that he had never heard 
Danish spoken in so genuine a manner in his 
court, and supposing the thousand: oral tradi- 
tions, yet preserved here, of this Prince and 
members of. the Sette Communi were true, 
(though one must be a beast to believe them,) 
what is to be deduced from them, other: than 
that this people speak Danish?—which is, ‘after 
all, a lie. But, not to waste words on this mat- 
ter, I send you a specimen of Bossuet’s: Cate- 
chism, translated into their tongue, and «which 
will probably convey some preciser notions than 
those with which we have been hitherto: fa- 
voured. The learned who have heretofore writ- 
ten on the subject perhaps considered this as too 
simple and vulgar an expedient. 

A- subordinate point appeared to me to deserve 
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investigation ; to wit, whether they had any na- 
tional denomination amongst themselves, which, 
like our highland name of Gaél, might be indi- 
cative of their origin. But though I rummaged 
books and interrogated all who had made a study 
of this people, I could never find one, dead. or 
living, who had ever made the inquiry. Being 
however persuaded that. this was very essential 
to the investigation of the question, I sought 
out these savages in their huts and hired farms, 
and talked with such as could speak Ita- 
lian, both in my own person and through an 
Italian servant. But, as to the point at issue, 
all assured me they had no name for themselves 
but that of the Sette Communz. At last, my ser- 
vant asserted that he had found one who said 
they: had another name in their own language, 
which this brighter barbarian informed me was 
Sieben perghe ! 

‘You will probably, as well as myself,- see 
nothing in this but the translation of the Italian 
name of the Sette Communi. But what changes 
might not be rung upon it by one who was dis- 
posed to chime into the ordimary cant of the 
hunters of national monuments! “Sieben perghe, 
itis true,” they would say, ‘‘may signify seven 
burghs. But these words may also signify seven 
mountains, or seven shepherds.” In the first case, 
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they would therefore probably send us in searelt — 
of the origin of these people to some city situ- 
ated upon seven hills, as to Rome or Constanti- 
nople; im the second, we should have to hunt 
out seven leaders of pastoral tribes; and _ 
them perhaps in the Tartarian tales ! | 

One more circumstance appears to me to be 
interesting in the story of the Sette Communi. _ 

It should seem, that the fidelity with which 
they served the lords, to whom they became 
subject, had won from these petty tyrants many 
privileges at an‘early period of modern Italian 
story, and there exist authentic monuments of 
those accorded them by the Viscontis and the 
Scaligers. ‘They did not experience less indul- 
gence from the Venetian republic on falling 
under her dominion; for, though they were 
subjected, as to many points, to the provincial 
governinent of the circle in which they lay, 
they in many other respects legislated for them- 
selves, and may be said to have had a parliament 
of their own, whose place of sittings is still to 
be seen in the town of Asiago. ‘It will, how- 
ever, be scarcely necessary to add, that the 
Sette Communi lost their privileges on being 
subjected to the yoke of Austria. They are now 
entirely subjected to the provincial’ government 
of Vicenza. , 
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I have now put together all that appeared to 
me worthy of notice, in what has been written, or 
reported of this people: but if I had extracted 
one half of what has actually been put im print, 
on this subject, I might have filled a quarto. 
Believing, however, that you have, as well as 
myself, little taste for hunting possibilities under 
the disguise of probabilities, I abstained from 
the task ; considering that should you be given 
to this unsubstantial chase, we have sufficient 
home-brewed trash of the kind without resorting 
to foreign markets. 3 

The weather, which has driven the inhabitants, 
of the Sette Communi into the plains, seems to 
have pursued them; yet, nobody here, except 
myself, has lighted a fire, though the fleas are 
already put down by the cold; a riddance which 
I consider as counterbalancing the worst that 
winter can do unto me. People here do not 
usually light their fires till after St. Martin’s day, 
which falls, I think, about the 10th of Novem- 
ber. 


P.S. I send you, according to my Promise, a speci- 
men of the language of the Sette Communi, in the title- 
page and first school of the Catechism I alluded to. 


Dar Kléane Catechismo vor dez Béloseland vortraghet 
in 2’ gaprecht von Siben Perghen. In Seminarien von 


Padebe. 1813. 
$ 
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/ 
EARSTE SCHULE. 
VON ME MACHENSICH Z’ HALGHE KREUZE. 


Moastar. Séitar iart Christan? 

Scular. Ja: ich pinz az Gott vorghéltz.. 

M. Bas ist an Christan ? 

S. Ar ist dear, da ist gutéfet, un clobet, un professart 
baz de hatuz galiarnet Jesu Christo. 

M. Baz ist, da machetuz dorkénnen vor Christan ? 

S. Baz de machetiiz dorkénnen vor Christan, ist dez 
halghe Kréiize, ba bar machen séghenteniiz. 

M. Séghentach sait. 

S. In nomine Patris, et Filii, et Spiritus Sancti. 

M. Benne néatetz séghensich? 

S. Af schmérghezen af me stenan auf, af sch&bacen 
af me ghenan slafan, un héventen aan, un riventen alle 
di grozorsten arbet, ba bar machen. 
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LETTER XXV. 
Anecdotes illustrative of the Roman Government. 


Vicenza, ‘October, 1817. 


You will of course have heard of the attempt 
upon Lucian Buonaparte’s family by Roman 
banditti, in the neighbourhood of Frascati. A 
similar but yet more monstrous anecdote has 
just been communicated to me, and as the vic- 
tims are of less note and the story may not 
have reached you, I shall send you the particu- 
lars. | 
An elderly gentleman, the inhabitant of a 
villa in the Roman state, walking out with his 
two daughters, was surprized, at a turning of 
his own wall, by ruffians, who carried him off 
together with his children. His infirmities, 
however, preventing his keeping ‘up with the 
gang, he was murdered by them; a proceeding 
by no. means uncommon with the Roman and 
Neapolitan banditti. The daughters, after 
having undergone “ outrage worse than death,” 
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_ were afterwards ransomed by the miserable 
mother.” . : 

This sad story recals to my memory some 
circumstances which befel me during a journey 
from Rome to Naples, and back from Naples to 
Rome, accomplished a few years ago, which I 
am tempted to put upon paper, because it may 
serve to give some general idea of the Roman. 
government, and not be wholly useless to you, 
if you should ever execute your southern tour. 
The first thing which I shall mention took place 
at my first departure from that capital, in my 
progress to the south. 

I had purchased some books, on subjects of 
art, at Rome, which I had thoughts of sending 
home by sea, from Naples; and on the eve of 
departure, sent for the custom-house officers ta. 
_ seal my baggage, that I might not be pestered 
with other fiscal visitations in the Roman state, 


* The tribes of thieves were afterwards admitted to an honour- 
able capitulation; and surrendered for a specified term, on — 
condition of being lodged and fed at public charge. Will it 
be believed that English ladies went to see them and made 
them presents? an Italian gentleman asked me if this was in 
admiration of their most distinguishing propensity. 
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The officers, who were very civil people, accord- 
ingly examined my effects, and having found 
nothing contraband in the first boxes, applied 
their seals to them: but, on arriving at a case of 
books, they sa#d their power did not extend to the 
protection of these, and that none whatever could 
be carried out of Rome, without a license. As 
it was late, and I was to set off before day-break, 
I was in despair of accomplishing my retreat 
with bag and baggage; when fortunately a red- 
legged prelate dropped in, who, being a mem- 
ber of the ruota, delivered my lumber from the 
embargo. 

The roads were at this time infested with 
banditti; but, having profited by the first mo- 
ment of calm, I made my run, and escaped safe 
into port. I had not been very long at Naples 
when the mischief, unchecked in the papal state, 
spread to the Neapolitan. Murat, however, or 
rather his government, (for he had now departed 
on his Quixotical expedition,) soon took measures 
for ridding the kingdom of this pest; and I, 
having set out on my return, found all the sus- 
picious part of the road guarded by the inhabi- 
tants, priest and peasant, who had been con- 
scribed for the purpose, and were hutted, in par- 
ties, at the distance ofa mile each from the other. 

S 3 
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This protection ceased at the confines;* but 
having taken four horses at the last post, 1 
bribed my post-boys into the promise of driving, 
at a gallop, to Terracina, which was only five 
miles distant; a space they traversed at full 
speed, and, Sic me servavit Apollo. 

From this place to Cisterna, the road was said — 
to be impassable; and at the inn at Terracina 
were three men who had been carried up the 
mountains by banditti, as hostages, whilst their 
servant went to Cisterna to collect their ran- 
som, fixed, like a military requisition, at so 
many crowns, so many silver watches, so many 
pair of shoes, &c. all which having been safely 
delivered, the hostages, who were of the neigh- 
bourhood of Cisterna, were released. <A fourth, 
whose accent betrayed the distance of his home, 
and consequently the hopelessness of ransom, 
was stript and butchered in cold blood. 

Having been informed at Terracina, that there 
was a party of sbzrrz there, who had escorted an 


\ 


* A few patroles towards the Neapolitan frontier would 
have ensured the safety of the road, and would, one should 
have thought, have been requisite as a guard against asurprize 
from the Neapolitans. ‘There was moreover a garrison at Ter- 
racia, which had no employment, 
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English lady thither, and who must return, either 
with cargo or in ballast, to Rome; I engaged 
them for a small sum in preference to a military 
escort, whom I must have paid higher, and who, 
I knew, would have abandoned me to my fate 
at the first approach of the enemy. Taking 
these people therefore for my guard, and. break- 
ing up from my quarters at an unexpected hour, 
often an important precaution against banditti, 
where “ the innkeepers are their friends,” I 
proceeded upon my journey. 

Having learned, during this, that a part ae my 
escort, who were in other carriages, were them- 
selves réclaimed assassins, I jomed them at the 
first halting-place, one of those spacious and 
desolate caravanseras which one finds at inter- 
vals-in the Pontine marshes. 

There was much that was dramatic in the as- 
semblage, scenery and costume; besides I was 
in hopes of picking up some information as to 
modes of life, which at least promised some- 
thing untold. My messmates were, however, 
mighty guarded as to their former habits, and I 
could not fish out any thing which formed the 
object of my search. But as in seeking one 
thing, we continually find another, perhaps 
equally worth lookmg after, so they enter- 

' tained me with some stories which struck me 
S$ 4 
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as curious, and one of which I select as illustra- 
tive of the morality and policy that distinguish 
the capital of Christendom. - 

I have already said that in Italy, (probably 
from the absence of internal commerce and 
other effects of the accursed system of divide et 
impera, which has led their princes to sow and 
perpetuate all sorts of feuds and factions,) town 
is divided against town, and village against 
village. 

Now two of the latter, in the Roman state, 
which were in this condition, had, it seems, each 
formed a small set of robbers, consisting of six. 
These, like the parents from which they sprang, 
had a sort of civil quarrel amongst themselves 
for their leisure hours; to wit, when their arms. 
were not employed against the common enemy, 
the public. | 

At last one of the gangs shewed itself de- 
sirous of coming to an accommodation, and, the 
overture having been well received, invited its 
opposite to a supper, which was to be the sign 
and cement of reconciliation. ‘The parties met; 
but a grave burgess remarks, in some election- 
eering-farce, that “tis a dangerous thing to 
drink peace and unanimity, and that he never 
knew no good come on it;” a truth which was 
eminently proved on the present occasion. ‘The 
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entertainers, having, amidst these peace-liba- 
tions, by some trick, kept themselves sober, and 
intoxicated their guests, massacred them one 
and all, repaired to Rome, told their story, ob- 
tained their pardon, and were instantly enrolled 
in the police establishment of the head of the 
Christian world. 

One more anecdote, and I have done. At 
Rome I hired horses to take me all the way to 
Florence, of a man who was also carrying thi- 
ther a cart-load of cheese. My own luggage 
having been sealed, I was free from custom- 
house visits, but was continually obliged to bring 
to for the cheese-cart, and it was on this 
occasion I first learnt that all export articles of 
agriculture were still subject to a duty of 18 per 
cent., having, till then, shared in the general de- 
lusion, that the annona laws were abolished. 

The vicious government of the Roman state 
is indeed such as can only be compared with the 
atmosphere and the country in the midst of 
which it is seated; that is, to a pestiferous de- 
sert, not only destructive to all that has energy 
or life within its limits, but breathing plague and 
pestilence as far as it has breath to blow them. 
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LETTER XXVI. 
Journey to Venice. 


Venice, November, 1817. 


WuiLst you, in this melancholy month, see 


—-~— la faccia del sol nascere ombrata, 
Si, che per temperanza di vapori, 
L’ occhio lo sostiene lunga fiata,’* 


Dante. 


we have lately had a long continuance of wea- 
ther, that, according to Paley’s notions, might 
make the happiness of an oyster, aye, even 
of an oyster of the bay of Naples. Knowing, 
however, that suns, which outshine the warmest 
which an English May ever produced, are not 
to be reckoned upon even in Italy, during the 
winter months, I determined to quit my subal- 
pine quarters, and seek the milder temperature of 
the sea. | 
* Whilst you behold the sun in northern sky 


Rise with a washy disc so dimm’d by vapour, 
That you may fix him with a fearless eye, 


‘ 


| 
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I accordingly, on the 7th of November, set 
out for Padua. At a few miles distance from 
Vicenza, I observed the use to which they ap- 
plied trees, that, as usual, bounded or intersected 
the fields, and which are sometimes shaped in 
a very whimsical fashion. The tops of these, 
having been first pollarded, are cut almost into 
the shape of goblets. This fantastic mode of 
fashioning them, which is common in several 
parts of Italy, had often excited my surprize, 
though I had never been able to extract a better 
answer than that “it was the custom.” I now 
found these plashed bowls filled with what are 
here called scartoffi, that is, the leaves of the In- 
dian corn, placed there for the purpose of drying. 
Farther on I saw potatoes cultivated amidst 
this, the stalks of which, being at wide intervals, 
leave sufficient room for some low intermediate 
plant. Should this mode become general, the 
potatoe, though not well calculated for the soil 
and climate, will become an auxiliary vegetable 
of great value even on the plains of Italy; and 
indeed, in confirmation of this notion, I should 
mention that a Vicentine informed me, he had 
pursued this system last year, and besides the pro- 
duce of the Indian corn, which was in the same 
proportion as his neighbour's, pulled an immense 
quantity of potatoes, which he sold at the rate 
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of two-pence a pound English, a price that may 
serve to give some notion of the distress of last 
year; since, considering the difference of the 
value of money, two-pence in Italy may fairly 
be calculated as equivalent to sixpence in Eng- 
land. 

In another part I observed people plucking 
leaves, which were not too far gone, for 
fodder; and in another field raking those to- 
gether which had fallen, for purposes of manure. | 
If there is not active industry, there is great 
care and husbandry in the Italian peasantry. I 
was not destined to make any more observations ; 
for, though I had dined that very day in a 
northern room without a fire, and with the win- 
dow open, (such was the force of the sun, at 
four o’clock,) a fog enveloped every thing in 
Egyptian darkness. This, which was what we 
should calla sea-fog in England, had however a 
property with which such mists are not usually 
accompanied with us, a very sensible stink. 
They, however, often bring with them more 
permanent evil in Italy, and carry a pernicious 
blight ito the standing corn. But the Italian 
sea-fogs are not only different in this from our 
English ones; for they appear to have varieties © 
amongst themselves. At least I remember in— 
Sicily, that I have heard speak of two, as of a dis- 
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tinct character, the one of which was there figu- 
ratively termed da golpe, and the other a/ lupo.* 

To fortify myself against the fog, I stopped 
at the zoco, a sort of half-way house, which I 
have already mentioned, between Vicenza and 
Padua, and told the waiter to bring me some 
of the strongest wine which he had. He 
brought me accordingly a tumbler of white 
wine, which I began to swallow at a draught, 
but instantly pulled up, on tasting a liquor as 
strong as sherry, and which, I am persuaded, 
would be as good, were it kept. But the per- 
nicious maxims and maximums of the govern- 
ment render this unprofitable. It is there- 
fore sold new and raw at the rate of about 
two-pence English the bottle, instead of pro- 
_ bably furnishing a profitable article of exporta- 
tion. ‘To second the illusion of its being a wine 
of Spanish growth, its denomination oddly 
enough savours of Spanish or Portugueze extrac- 
tion, being known by the name of vino di Bre- 
ganza from the district in which it is produced. 

Besides this antidote against the fog, I had 
also provided myself with two large flagons of 
Vicentine wine, for immediate. use, at Venice, 


we 
* The fox and the wolf; the fox, perhaps, as prejudicial to 
the vines, he being a notorious grape-eater. 
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and was therefore very apprehensive of bemg 
detained for half an hour at the gates of Padua, 
whilst my wine was taxing, and a minute ac- 
count taken of my luggage, which I knew 
must be the consequence. My servant, how- 
ever, told me he would extricate me from the 
difficulty, and I, like greater men, thought it 
better not to inquire into the means. He ac- 
cordingly jumped off the box, within a few 
paces of the gate, and to the question of Chi 
velo ? answered boldly Un Padovdn.* I did not 
contradict the assertion, and the carriage rolled 
on, unexamined. Since my establishment at 
Abano, this is the first time I have ever been 
questioned, though I have been moving in va- 
rious directions, and my accent and physio- 
enomy must have marked me for a foreigner: 
so true it is that extreme severity commonly 
defeats itself. I slept at Padua, and, on the | 
succeeding day’s sun dispersing the fog, set out 


for 


“¢ the common ferry 
Which trades to Venice.” — 


The road thither, generally speaking, runs 
along the Brenta, to whose banks, under the 


*® Who is he? He’s a Paduan. 
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impressions, received from Cazotte and Madame 
de Staél, we attach such gay and picturesque 
ideas. I, however, on this occasion, confirmed 
myself in the persuasion, that these pictures had 
every thing but truth to recommend them. 

. There is no doubt pretty and fanciful archi- 
tecture accompanied with much that is gay and 
pleasing in the appearance of these Venetian vil- 
las.* But all is ugly that is not the immediate cre- 
ation of the builder or of the gardener. To con- 
vince you of this; I need merely describe their si- 
tuation. The greater part have the turnpike-road - 
immediately in front and between them and the 
river, which is navigable. The view of this, is 
shut out from the lower windows by a high 
dyke, which does not, however, always secure 
the houses from inundation, they lying consi- 
derably beneath the level of the road, which is, 
itself, occasionally overflowed. There are in- 
deed villas and villages scattered up and down 
the river where there is no dyke; but here the 
Brenta, which is confined by locks, and has lost 


* J here first noticed the custom of manning the frontier of 
premises, fronting the road, with statues, which are carica- 
tures. One of the Brenta villas has some very appropriate 
to its situation, for the proprietor has garnished the garden 
wall with toads in gala, with sword and chapeau bras. 
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the last remains of the character which distin- 
guishes it in the Bassanese, stagnates into a large 
canal, which traverses a long file of marshy 
meadows. 7 | 

Having come to the apparent end of my jour- 
ney, I found myself deposited in a place which 
I did not immediately recollect. was not that to 
which I had told the post-boy to convey me. 
But finding a custom-house and gondolas, I bade 
my servant take measures to prevent my being 
annoyed by the doganieri of Venice, and em- 
barked. He returned with ‘two tickets, which 
I considered as amulets, and put off. 

Your own Canalettos will have given you a 
better idea of the gondola than I could convey ; 
but I will try to describe what Picture cannot 
paint. You will recollect that his gondoleers 
have always their face to the prow. ‘They row, 
by holding, or (as I believe it is termed upon 
the Thames) by backing water. They feather 
the oar at the conclusion of the stroke, beneath 
the surface, and thus bring its blade as we do, 
though in a different manner, parallel to the 
horizon. Such is the way in which the gon- 
doleers handle their oars, when there are two 
of them. When there is only one, something 
more of manceuvre is required; for, as the boat- 
man rows on one side, with a single oar, the 
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effect of his labour would, if uncorrected, con- 
stantly impel his boat to the opposite side; and 
keep it turning ina succession of circles. But 
after having completed his stroke, and feathered 
under water, he brings his oar, still beneath 
the surface, to the place where he is to recom- 
mence it, so that there is a continuity of action 
and reaction. These are not however equal, 
because the impulse is the most violent, and is 
besides given with the blade of his. oar, and its 
lateral tendency corrected by the edge. \ But 
though the theory is explicable, great nicety 
must be observed in the practice, and in this, 
the dexterity of the gondoleers is admirable. 
Their mode of rowing, which is in both cases 
unaccompanied by any sort of splash, seconds 
the calm,: which is produced by the sombre 
SR aS of the gondola. 

In one of these boats then, we sei down a 
lazy stream, very much like what are called 
cuts im our fen counties, the banks and general 
appearance of the country being precisely the 
same. After about a mile’s paddling, we arrived 
at Fusina, the place where I had intended to 
‘have embarked, and which is situated precisely 
at the mouth of the creek. Here I was ordered, 
notwithstanding the spells I bore about me, 
to land my luggage; that it might be over- 

25 
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hauled and taxed;* an operation which took 
some time, and drew very audible curses from 
my gondoleers, who told me that they feared a 
caligo like that of the last evening, in which 
many boats had wandered about all night in the - 
lagoon; fortunate in that they did not blunder 
into the open part beyond Venice. | 
But the caligo did not come; the custom-house 
officers finished their task, and we launched into 
the estuary. It. was dead low water, and all 
mud, except a narrow creek which afforded a 
passage. Of these there are two, in the hither 
lagoon, one from Mestre, and the one by which 
Tarrived. Judging by the booms, which marked ~ 
out our channel on either side, it should seem 
that the rise of the tide was about three feet, 
which is much more than is necessary to cover 
the mud. But this, from its own feebleness 
and from the long and narrow form of the Adri- 


* TI extract a passage from the old book of travels picked 
up at Vicenza, which may shew the difference between 
ancient and modern Venice in this respect. ‘The author says: 
‘“‘ Travellers are rarely stopt on account of customs or imposts, 
in the state of Venice. The toll-gatherers saw us enter into 
the lagunes, without speaking a word to us, though we had 
a considerable quantity of baggage ; but in other parts of Italy, 
the tolls are very frequent and troublesome.” 
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atic which gives great effect to certain raking 
winds, is often, as seamen call it, out of ts course, 
and very variable in its rise and fall. 

The threatened caligo, {you will have disco- 
vered that this means mist, in Venetian,) and 
which appeared like a low curtain on the verge 
of the horizon, now entirely clearing away, we 
traversed the lagoon “ with merry wind and 
weather,” and, finally, disembarked at Venice. 


TQ 
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LETTER XXVII. 
General Description of the Lagoon. 


Venice, November, 1817- 


I rriED in my last letter to give an idea of the 
landward side of the Lagoon, of which Ve- 
nice forms the centre, but shall now attempt it 
in its full extent, though ona diminutive scale. 
This great mud estuary, in its relation to the 
Adriatic, may be likened to a side closet shut off 
from a room by a partition; for such is pre- 
cisely its form. The partition which divides 
it from the open sea, running from one end to 
the other, is composed of different pieces with 
openings, which, if we pursue the same com- 
parison, may be considered as so many doors; 
and in a line with these, though not uniformly 
straight, are the passages or channels which bring 
ships to Venice. ‘The compartments of this par- 
tition are a long spit of land on the side of the 
Trevisana, divided from the continent by back- 
waters, estuaries, and canals, the island of Saint. 
Erasmus, that styled the Lido, and the Murazzi, 
massive walls built on shoals running from near 
the Lido to Chioggia. The Murazzi are, com- 
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paratively speaking, of modern creation, but 
previous to their construction, outworks existed 
of a similar, though less permanent, descrip- 
_ tion. | 
The soil of the islands within this barrier and 
the bottom of the lagoon is every where com- 
posed of mud, but without, that is, towards the 
sea, we find the complete character of our Sus- 
sex shores, except near the mouth of chan- 
nels where mud has been carried out and 
deposited. Thus the lagoon-side, and the inte- 
rior of the Lido, presents the appearance of 
meadows bordering the Southampton river, but 
crossing to the sea-side of it, you find sand hills 
and a long level of beach. 

The composition of the islands and the bottom 
of this estuary seem, at first sight, to justify the 
policy which was adopted, I believe, about the 
middle of the fifteenth century, and ended in the 
seventeenth ; viz. that of turning the course of 
rivers which formerly discharged themselves into 
this lagoon and guiding their waters into the 
open sea. But though these rivers, before they 
were diverted, may have tended to raise the 
bottom and fill up channels by the deposition 
of the malm or mud which they heldiin sus- 
pension, it appears to me, that they. would have 
been better employed in England ; where our 

T 3 
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men of science have so happily studied the prin- 
ciple of turning the arms of nature against her- 
self.—I allude to the possibility of penning the 
waters thus supplied and occasionally sweeping 
channels with their efflux. 

But if this was too expensive a scheme for the 
late Venetian government, you will easily ima- 
gine that it was not of a nature’to be adopted by ~ 
the Austrian. Zhat government has indeed 
evinced such strange ignorance and perverseness 
on all subjects connected with the waters and 
commerce of this place, that I can only compare 
it to a child who, having long cried for a watch, 
and at last become possessed of it, renders it 
useless by gratuitous mischief, or neglect. 

I shall have, and indeed have already had, too | 
many occasions to speak -of the first species of 
wrong; I confine myself in this letter to the 
second. The French had not this sin to answer 
for; at least not to the same extent. At present 
not even the canals of the town are cleansed, 
except where the immediate ill consequences 
of the neglect are felt by the government, as 
in the neighbourhood of the arsenal; though 

this is productive of manifest inconvenience, and 
is likely to be of iii to the health of the 
inhabitants. 

A considerable time ago, a rent was made in 
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the Murazzi, which might have been repaired 
for a trifling sum of money, if taken in time, 
but there were representations to be made to 
Vienna, and resolutions and counter-resolutions 
to be adopted. In the mean time the breach 
was increasing, and a heavy sea and high tide 
haying laid the Place of St. Mark under water, 
it was at last held advisable to stop the leak. I 
need scarcely add that this operation now cost 
ten times the sum which would have sufficed in 
the beginning. 

This single fact may serve to give you an 
idea of the way in which things are managed 
here; but if you wish to form to yourself a yet 
more familiar notion both of the monkeys and 
bears who have played, or are now playing at 
being beavers, you may follow them into their 
habitations and study their domestic instincts. 

One of the first conveniences which one ex- 
pects in a good house at Venice, is that of 
having da riva in casa, as it is styled here; that 
is, to be able to have your boat laid alongside 
your own threshold, so that you step from the 
hall into the gondola: the next degree of 
comfort is, the having da riva in faza, viz. to . 
have the landing-place opposite, you having to 
traverse a quay to get to your boat of about 
the breadth of the foot-way, which you pass in 
order to arrive at your carriage in London. 

T 4 
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There is not, I will venture to say, a good 
house in Venice which has not one or other of 
these conveniences ; the palaces have all of them 
the first: yet did the French build and the Aus- 
trians finish a palace for their emperor, so far 
removed from a rio that the imperial possessor — 
cannot reach his gondola in bad weather, with- 
out awetting. It is precisely as if the Prince — 
Regent should have built a magnificent house 
in the interior of Spring Gardens terrace, with- 
out an access to his carriage. The anecdote is 
triflmg in itself, but will serve to shew the en- 
tire ignorance both of French and Austrians, 
of whatever concerns this world of waters. 

The lagoon has suffered from many causes both 
natural and artificial: yet whatever changes this 
may have experienced, it is curious to observe, 
that while an immense part of the Italo-Adriatic 
shore has undergone strange transformations, 
the prospect which I see from St. Mark’s steeple 
is precisely Livy’s picture, in his account of a 
piratical attempt upon Padua, by the Spartans, 
about a century after Rome was sacked by the 
Gauls. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 


Localities of Venice—its Political Divisions. Those of 


Italy in general, and their Consequences. 
Venice, November, 1817. : 


I pass from a general view of the lagoon to that. 
of its metropolis. | 

Seeking for a comparison at home, I should . 
say that Venice (always allowing for the dif- 
ference of size) had more the appearance of 
Southampton, seen from the water, than that 
of any other city which I am acquainted with. 
- The circumstance of its being built on: piles 
on small islands, or rather shoals, in the centre 
of the estuary I have described, is known to 
every one. But there are other circumstances 
attending its site, which are absolutely necessary 
towards forming an accurate idea of this ano-_ 
malous city. patel 

Venice then is built on two great collections 
of shoals, which are divided from each other 
by a serpentine channel, called the Canalazo or 


Grand Canal, which is bestrid by the bridge of 
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the Rialto.* It follows that the city may be 
divided into two great parts, made up of small 
islands, ‘and each part separated from the other, 
except at this bridge. All the shoals consti- 
tuting the two separate parts, thus intersected, 
_ are again connected together by smaller bridges 
which cross the streams dividing these numerous 
shallows. These bridges are frequent, and being 
very steep, are cut into easy steps; so that, taking 
a walk in Venice, you are perpetually going up 
and down stairs. The bridge of the Rialto is” 
necessarily the steepest of these. 
- The small canals, or rit, as they are termed, 
which are bestrid by these bridges, are the 
water-streets of Venice; but there is no part of 
either of the two divisions to which you may 
not also go more directly by land, through nar- 
row passages called cale. These may be con- 
sidered as an unfavourable likeness of Cran- 
bourn Alley and its cognate lanes. There are 
besides several small squares, entitled campi, or 
fields. : | : 
The most considerable houses of Venice 
have each a land and water door; but many 
being built in the interior of these shoals can have 


_* Or bridge of the deep stream, i.e. rio alto; in Italian, 
- ro alto. 7 
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no immediate access by water. This (as I have 
observed incidentally to another subject) is a 
considerable inconvenience, as it limits the use 
and comfort of a gondola. © | 

There is sometimes a wharf ora footway along 
the banks of the riz, (called a riva,) and usually 
secured by a parapet, bored for a wicket ; but 
the riz oftener extend from house to house, 
and these then consequently rise on either 
side from out of the water. The same may be 
said of the Grand Canal as of the riz, though 
-here and there, there is a small extent of terrace, 
or rica, in front of the houses. But amap must 
come in aid of this description, which is, how- 
ever, necessary, both towards forming an exact 
idea of Venice, and understanding the ensuing 
portion of my letter. 

The difficulty of maintaining the peace of a 
populous city, thus divided into two parts, which 
are united only at a single pomt, must be obvi- 
ous. Yet never was city kept in a more perfect 
state of tranquillity than Venice-was by her 
aristocratical government, and that too (to the 
praise of the fallen republic be it spoken) with- 
out the assistance of a garrison. Besides indi- 
rect ways of accomplishing this object, the im- 
mediate mode of preventing political tumults lay 
in seconding the rivalry of two popular factions, 
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who appear to have had no better bond of union, 
or cause of hatred, than that of being born in. 
different quarters and parishes; though it is not 
to be supposed that the whole force of the city 
mustered on one side. or the other; for some ~ 
parishes affected a neutrality. The two factions - 

were distinguished by the names of the Nicoloti 
and the Castelani. The only active members 
of these confederacies were the gondoleers and 
rabble: but all persons, of whatever rank or 
situation, with reference to the district in which 
they were born, were reputed to belong to one 
or other of them; and even foreigners, arriving 
at Venice, were, according to the quarter in 
which they disembarked, enrolled as honorary, 
though of course inefficient, members of the 
contending factions. 

The distinguishing colours of these (for alf 
associations delight in so intelligible a symbol of 
party) are black and red. These were manifested 
in their caps and sashes: and even to the present 
day a Castelano detests black as much as a cha- 
melion; and a Nicoloto, in his abhorrence of 
red, could scarcely be surpassed by ‘a turkey- 
cock. | 

No light, as far as I am informed, has been 
ever thrown upon the origin of these divisions ; 
but it will be a more interesting task toa guage 
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the extent of their rivalry. This usually 
shewed. itself in what may be considered as 
boys’-play. Once, we are told, it consisted in 
one party’s defending the possession of a bridge 
against its opposite: latterly in rowing ried 
and feats of strength and dexterity. But 
though their public animosities found so easy 
a vent, their: private quarrels, arising out of 
these, took a dye of deeper hostility, and were 
frequently decided by the knife. | 

You will naturally be struck by the strong 
resemblance which these factions bear to the 
blue and green* of Rome and Constantinople, 
one of which indeed was composed, or supposed 
to be composed, of Venetians. Yet were their 
effects widely different. © In Constantinople, 
owing to the partial folly of the emperors, who 
usually leaned to one side or the other, they 
mingled mischievously in matters of state; while 
in Venice, nicely balanced, and played one 
against the other, they served to maintain the 
tranquillity of the republic. <A single instance 
will illustrate the character of the policy which 
was observed towards them. ‘Though the being 


* The blue faction of these charioteers was termed the Ve- 
netian, and the blue the Venetian colour. For more information 
on this subject, see Filiast su’ prin Veneti, and Maffei degh 
Anfiteatri. : 
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a Castelano or a Nicoloto depended on a question 
of birth, and not of habitancy, the Doge was an 
exception to the rule, and, wherever he might 
have been born, was, from his residence at St. 
Mark’s, always looked upon asa Castelano. To 
put themselves on something like a level with 
their antagonists, the N icoloti therefore annu- 
ally elected a sort of anti-doge, and this man, 
some clever waterman, in his quality of Doge 
of the Niécoloti, had a bark, place, and some 
sort of authority in the procession formed at the 
Ascension for the yearly espousals of the Adri- 
atic sea. povekt 

But neither the government of the French nor 
Germans, who both, though in very different 
degrees, pursued a domineering system of policy, 
found their account in the encouragement of 
these factions. They are consequently going 
out, though they every now and then emit some 
sparks indicative of their former vivacity ; for, 
there is still at the bottom a sort of smouldering 
fire, which kindles on being stirred. A Vene- 
tian friend of mine, being informed that the son 
of one of his maid-servants was about. to sepa- 
rate from his wife, questioned the mother as to 
the cause; when she exclaimed, ‘“‘ Lord! your 
excellence, what good could ever come of a 
marriage between a Castelana anda Nicoloto ?” 


ce : 
Pe 
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These parties may afford some specimen of 
the greater divisions of Italy, where district is 
divided against district, town against town, and 
province against province. 

But it may be supposed that ma odie 
resemble those of our bordering counties, which 
evaporate in a cricket or a foot-ball match.* 
I shall again resort to an example of the same 
kind as the last, in illustration of their real 
character. A Roman lady, to whom I am in- 
debted for this anecdote, had long had a favourite . 
Tivolese maid, who at last gave her warning. As 
_her pretextsfor leaving her service were evidently 
feigned, her lady did every thing possible to ascer- 
tain the cause, in the hope of being able to re- 
move it. All such attempts however were vain. 

Shortly after her departure, the real grievance 
was discovered by a fellow-servant. She had, 
it seems, declared to her, “ that it was time she 


* It would seem however that we too once dealt in this odd 
sort of local animosity, and that too, «when we had other and 
sufficient matter for quarrel. The factions of northern and 
southern men troubled the peace of Oxford even later than the 
reign of Elizabeth; and it was long found necessary to choose 
a proctor alternately from the northern and southern side of 
Trent. — 
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was gone,—that she found herself growing at- 
tached to her mistress, and it never should. be 
said that a Tivolese had loved a Roman.” I 
imagine both parties would be puzzled to find a 
justification of their enmity, though you may 
perhaps trace it up to some middle-age quarrel. 
They seem to look upon it in much the same light 
with which Sir Lucius considered such matters, 
“the quarrel is a mighty pretty quarrel,” and 
investigation would be a piece of useless curi- 
osity. | 
The spirit of unmeaning factions, arising out 
of the great divisions of Italy, is, no doubt, 
the strongest obstacle to the union of her pro- 
vinces, whilst it affords the strongest reason for 
desiring it; since her divisions, independently 
of other great political considerations, must be 
looked on as one of the fountain heads of many 
mischiefs, and one especial cause of debase- | 
ment of the national character. Their immedi- 
ate effects are visible in the infestment of the 
roads by banditti, who, from the proximity of 
some territorial boundary, have always a harbour 
under their lee; in the cheats arising out of the 
change of coin, at the distance of every few 
miles; and in other protections afforded to crime 
or facilities to fraud. The spirit in which these 
crimes are perpetrated, arising out of the same 
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cause, is yet worse. ‘These divisions have spread 
a wretched illiberal tone of thinking and feeling, 
and taught the lower Italians to winded each 
other much as the Arabian tribes regard those 
who are not of the same lineage and kindred. 
Every stranger, every one but a citizen of the 
same province, 1s considered as a foreigner, and 
every foreigner is an object of spoil. In some 
places, (as at Bologna,) there is one fixed price 
at the theatres for inhabitants, and another for ° 
foreigners ; and I have been assured by a Floren- 
tine, who had conducted me to shops, and in- 
formed me about prices, that he had not only 
incurred much undeclared odium by his conduct, 
but had even been openly reproached by shop- 
keepers, for having stood between them and the 
‘spoliation of a foreigner. The English as richer, 
or reputed richer, than others, are more peculiarly 
chosen as victims, and a British equipage is con- 
sidered by the Italians, as we are told Mr. Park’s 
coffle was by the Negroes; to wit, as.a “ dum- 
fonlong, or a thing sent to be eaten.” 
. Such are the direct and immediate effects of 
‘the territorial divisions of Italy: but various other 
evils might be pointed out, all of which are de- 
rived from a similar source. Thus, even in de- 
spotic countries,,a very considerable influence 
upon morals must be attributed to the press and 
U 
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the public character of distinguished literary 
men. These men in Italy have put their senti- 
ments and characters upon record, the greater part 
of them having alternately flattered the French or 
Austrian emperor, and changed sides and back 
again, with a servility so ready and so repeated, 
that one’s disgust 1s almost lost in the absurdity 
of the thing. I might say that neither Eng- 
land nor France has afforded such instances of 
barefaced baseness, as are to be found amongst 
the literary men of modern Italy. To what is 
this to be attributed but to the utter impossibility 
of their securing independence by their honest 
labours Pfor what can be the value of a copy- 
tight which perhaps does not extend ten miles 
from the seat of the press? Literary property is 
absolutely worth nothing in Italy: it is evi- 
dent therefore that literary men must be at the - 
entire disposal of him who can pay them, and 
their baseness is to be considered as a matter of 
necessity. 

I have touched this subject to shew how wide 
is the cause of mischief, and what indirect and 
incidental evils spring from it, besides those 
which are immediately apparent. The instance, 
however, which I have adduced, naturally leads 
ime to another reflection and of a very different 
description. Can we do otherwise than admire 
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a people, who, under a system so hostile to ge- 
nius, have made such gigantic strides both in . 
literature and science? This, as well as all I have 
observed of them, leads me to the conclusion, 
_ that whatever there is of good in their character 
is their own, and achieved in despite of circum- 
stances; whilst what there is of evil, is the 
necessary consequence of the destiny which has 
befallen them in the great lottery of nations. 
The Greeks themselves have not drawn a worse. 
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LETTER XXIX. 
Advantages of Venice—its Society, Scirocco, &c. 
Venice, November, 1817. 


Tere are few places which present more con- 
veniences as a winter-residence than Venice. 
The gondola is a cheap substitute for a carriage; 
and it would appear that this city equalized as 
much as possible the comforts of life in all con- 
ditions. We are told that the 4bbé (afterwards 
Cardinal) du Bois, had always a fowl upon the 
spit ; so that he had but a short time to wait for 
a meal, whenever he felt inclined to take it. 
This advantage may be enjoyed at Venice with- _ 
out the same inconvenience or expense ; for the 
trattorias, or eating-houses, as well as the coffee- 
houses, are always open, and well supplied, from 
noon to five or six o’clock on the succeeding 
morning. Every thing that is to be bought — 
(and most things are to be bought) may be had 
at all hours. 
What is true of such things may almost be 

predicated of others. As, if you are inclined to — 
eat, you may find wherewithal to eat at all hours; 
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so, if you are inclined to society, the favou- 
rite society of Venice, I mean that of the cof- 
fee-houses, (where both sexes assemble,) 1s, ge- 
nerally speaking, to be also enjoyed at all hours. 
To a certain degree this is even applicable to 
private society. There are several ladies here, 
who open their houses; where from nine at 
night till three in the morning, there is a con- 
tinual flux and reflux of company of different 
ages, sexes and conditions, not to speak of many 
smaller circles. Here, all foreigners are well 
received ; but, to be an Englishman, is to bring 
with you a sure letter of recommendation. 
He, who is once asked, -is always welcome, and 
may rest assured that he is not brought there 
merely to be looked at as a lion, and then 
perhaps left to lament himself as a “lost mon- 
ster.” Moreover he may go in boots, in a great 
coat, and, to some small parties, even in a 
tabarro, the cloak of the country,* and, when 


* Indeed a Venetian of the old original school would apolo- 
size for taking off his tabarro in society as we should for keep- 
ing on a great coat ; for this was formerly a gala, as well as 
an every day garb, and adapted to all societies and seasons. 
There were, in the first place, in cloth, the scarlet ¢abarro for 


ms 
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there, without being squeezed or stewed, find 
people, right and left, who are anxious and 
qualified to converse with him. The principal 
circles are those of La Dama 4lbrizzi, known 
by her literary works, and la Benzon, the real or 
supposed heroine of every Venetian ballad in 
which a light-haired lady is celebrated. 

The society of Venice may indeed be com- 
pared to the fire in the glass-houses of London, 
which is said to be never out; for there is also a 
continual morning assemblage at the house of one 
lady or another, who, in the phrase of the coun- 
try, “tiene appartamento,’ or, in that of London, 


full dress, the blue tabarro for bad weather, the white tabarro 
for fine weather and half-dress, and the black tabarra in silk 
and lined with silk, to be worn with a masque during carnival : 
these were the Poco Curante’s winter wardrobe. For the spring 
and autumn, there was again a white tabarro in silk, and lined 
with silk, of any capricious colour; and, for the stimmer, a 
white tabarra, still in silk, but without alining. When I add 
that the cloth tabarros were faced from top to bottom with 
velvet, and that seven English yards go to the building one, 
you may form some notion of the general magnificence of the 
Venetian gentleman, of the days which are gone by. 

Was this, like various other usages, a remnant of the habits. 
of the race from which these people were descended? It is re- 
markable that (as was, I believe, the case with the Romans) 
they never travelled togatz. 
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is “at home.” This appears to bea sort of substi- 
‘tute for the) casinos, now nearly extinguished. 
Of these coteries I cannot speak from experience; 
but the playing at company in sunshine presents 
buta melancholy sort of idea. However this may 
in reality be, society at Venice is on so very easy 
and rational a footing, that if it is to be enjoyed 
any where, it is here; the more so, as it seldom 
breaks into the extravagancies it does in other 
countries. | 

Thus the Venetians have little taste for balls, 
and seem to agree in the principle, that, 


“ Of all dull things, the dullest is festivity, 
With change of dance, chalk’d floor, and chandeliers, 
Tormenting, with tyrannical activity, 
Your unprotected eyes and passive ears.” 
Court and Parliament of Beasts. 


But the absence of such a disturbance is not 
the only recommendation of this town, as a 
place of quiet. It presents a complete image 
of repose, from the absence of horses and car- 
riages. And, that means may not be wanting to 
turn this to account, there is an excellent publie 
library, a relic of the foundations of the republie, 
civil and monastical. 

U 4 
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As to literary society however, though cle- 
ver men are to be found in Venice, I do not 
believe that it exists. For general society; 
this has probably gained from the change of 
government and the influx of foreigners: for it 
must be confessed that the Patrician pantaloon 
is, familiarly speaking, a Bore. ‘To violate the 
Horatian precept, and attempt 


“‘ depingere fluctibus aprum,” 


I should say that this animal’s mode of worry, 
was by interrogation, which an Italian friend of 
ours attributes to his being of the genus, prin- 
ceps; and having acquired, this habit during 
his exercise of sovereignty. 

But if Venice offers many conveniences as 
a winter-residence, it is insufferable (at least to 
one not born within the sound of St. Mark’s or 
St. Barnabas) durmg the summer months. The 
small canals, which (to borrow a phrase I once 
heard from an English lady’s maid) have not, at 
any time, a pretty smell with them, in hot wea- 
ther stink outright, though, (what is singular 
enough,) an intense sun, acting upon shallow 
and muddy water, produces no serious disease. 
It however, no doubt, gives rise to many dys- 
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peptic affections, rendering a summer's resi- 
dence heré unwholesome, though not danger- 
ous.* Some other cause or causes combine with 
this main spring of mischief, and the Sczrocco, 
a wind charged with all the venom of Africa, 
seems to be an active agent on the occasion. 

What still remains difficult to explain, is the 
greater or less salubriousness of particular parts 
of thecity.f As ageneral rule however, it may 
be remarked, that here, as well as elsewhere, it is 
best to seek an open spot, that is, in the piazza, 
or one of the campi, to which one is the more 
inclined, from the natural anxiety which an 
Englishman feels to see sunshine. 

It is probably the relaxing effect of the Sciroc 
which makes the Venetian women so painfully 
sensible to the smell of perfumes; for it may 
be remarked that such morbid sensibility ‘is 
confined to places visited by pestiferous winds; 
such as Naples, Venice, and Rome. The Eng- 


* Tt ought to be mentioned that the annual mortality amongst 
the Venetian nobles was very small, three in a hundred ; but 
these men, though of irregular lives, it must be recollected, 
were placed by fortune above the reach of diseases, which 
waste the poor; and besides never made Venice their sum- 
mer residence. 

t In some of these, silver tarnishes, an effect not commonly 
observable in other parts of this city. 
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hish notion, that the horror of perfumes is unis 
versal throughout this peninsula, is like our other. 
ideas with respect to Italy. Almost all travel- 
lers generalize too much, and suppose what they 
find im one province must necessarily be common 
to all. This is so far from being true in the 
present instance, that I have, on former visits 
to this country, been half poisoned with musk, 
both at Verona, Milan, and Florence. 

Because they are not sensible to the poison 
themselves, foreigners are also apt to consider 
the weakness I have mentioned, as a ridiculous 
piece of affectation: but their own exemption — 
from such an effect probably arises from their 
having rendered their nerves less alive to per- 
fumes, by the early use.of them ; and the effect 
of this may be witnessed in the Venetian women, 
who, while they famt at the smell of common 
essences, endure the fumes of incense without 
complaining: it is however unreasonable to ima- 
gine that, because they have accustomed them- 
selves to one species of odour, they should’ become 
insensible to others of a different description. 
For myself, I am persuaded that there is little, 
or no exaggeration in their supposed irritability. 
I recollect, when I was first at Venice, seeing 
a lady drop senseless from her chair under a 
strong smell of musk; and instances of women 
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in child-bed dying of aromatic pain are verified 
beyond the power of contradiction. 

I attribute, on the grounds I have mentioned, 
this strange influence of perfumes to the Sciroc ; 
but this wind, very prevalent here, has somany 
other singular properties, that I cannot dismiss 
It without some further observations; the more 
so, as I do not think Brydon and others have 
accurately described its character and effects. 
They talk of it (if my recollection serves me 
rightly,) as a dry and parching wind, probably 
because it blows from a country that is hot and 
dry: It is true indeed that this wind is attended 
with some of the consequences usually produced 
by one of such a description; thus, it makes 
furniture crack and-fly: and I recollect, on one 
of the former short flights which I made to this 
city, sleeping in the next room to a harp, in a 
street facing the sea, the body of which in- 
strument actually split, during a Sciroc. But 
though it produces this effect, it is not in itself 
hot and dry, but, so far from it, that in Malta 
and other places where it is to be felt in force, 
your hat ‘and clothes feel precisely as they do 
in a fog. J had indeed once the misfortune to. 
experience an unusually long continuance of 
this wind at sea, at a very short distance from 
the coast of Africa, and durmg this time the 
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space between decks exhibited the appearance 
of a wash-house, with wreaths of hot vapour 
which almost took away the breath. In its other 
effects on the human frame, it is yet more for- 
midable, being attended, as Brydon has truly 
stated, with an entire prostration of strength 
and animal spirits. The only mitigation of this 
evil which I ever found, was bathing in the 
sea and putting on my linen without drying 
myself. ‘This of course produced a certain de- 
gree of refrigeration, upon the same: principle 
that a bottle of wine is cooled by wrapping 
it in wet cloths. But, from the moisture of the 
wind itself, the evaporation is slight and the 
remedy consequently defective. 

If the influence of the Sciroc upon the human 
frame is intelligible, its various effects upon 
inanimate matter are less explicable; for while 
it rives unseasoned wood, as if it were a blast 
from a furnace, paint will not take, which is 
laad on during its continuance. These however 
are the summer evils of the Sciroc: in winter 
it is scarcely to be considered an inconveni- 
ence. 
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LETTER XXX. 


On.the ancient extemporary Comedy—the Comedies of* 
Gotponi and Gasparo Gozzi—and the Tragedy 
of ALFIERI. ) 


Venice, November, 1817. 


AN advertisement carried me to the theatre, 
which announced the whimsicalities of the old 
Venetian masques. These, not often to be en- 
joyed, were now announced under the title of 
“ Brighella and Truffaldino, condemned to the 
galleys.” 

‘Only one of the masques, to wit, Truffaldino, 
or Harlequin, (as he is indifferently called,) really 
answered my expectations; but it would be 
unjust not to confess that the whole of. this. 
extemporary farce went off in the most fluent 
burst of buffoonery. : 

The history of this genus of drama deserves 
some illustration. Florence, in the fifteenth 
century, gave birth to the regular comedy, 
which had been preceded by ruder scenic repre- 
sentations in the ¢erza and ottava rima, corre- 
sponding, for the most part, with our English 
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Mysteries and Moralities : but Venice, till within 
a comparatively late era, had contented herself 
‘with a species of comedy, once indeed common 
to the whole peninsula, but latterly peculiar to 
herself—I mean the extemporaneous, or, as it 
ts called in Italian, the Commedia d’arte. I have 
little doubt that this dated from the earliest 
periods, and was, in fact, a remnant of those 
farces, which were once current in ancient Italy ; 
though I do not know of any precise notice 
of it previous to the fifteenth century, when 
we find it mentioned incidentally in one of the 
Canti carnascialeschi, composed by Grazzini, 
called [7 Lasca. It is here spoken of as con- 
tending with the regular comedy at Florence. 
The extemporaneous, once very popular in Lom= 
bardy, should seem to have spread even to Paris, 
and the Scapins, the Mezzetins, &c. are clearly 
aremnant of the race. Driven from the rest 
of Italy, it intrenched itself at Venice, the last 
of its strong holds. | 
It consisted of extemporaneous dialogues, the 
substratum of which was furnished by the poet, 
or concerted amongst the actors. These were 
all disguised in masks, representing ridiculous 
characters, drawn from particular provinces ; 
such as Pantaloon, a Venetian merchant ; Tar- 
taglia, a stutterer, of I know not what province; 
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the Doctor Balanzone, a civilian of Bologna, the 
Harlequin and Brighella of Bergamo, and (if he 
be not here a modern interloper) Agonia,* alas! 
a citizen of the world. J. shail not describe 
more. particularly the other masques in this 
_ place, but the very singular and distinct cha- 
racter of the last personage requires a few re- 
marks; the more so as I shall have no future 
occasion to refer to him, whilst a specimen, 
which I mtend to give, of the extemporaneous 
comedy, will introduce my readers to the re- 
mainder of its dramatis persone. 

Mortal Agony’s dress, trunk-hose ni a short 
mantle, do not appear to have corresponded 
with his character; but his bloodless counte- 
nance, broken voice, and convulsive twitches, 
were sufficiently indicative of his part. Sucha 
masque does not seem to promise much mirth; 
but what will not buffoonery bend to its pur- 
poses? ‘Take the following example: Brig- 
hella and Truffaldino, both half-starved, discuss 
the means of getting a livelihood. Truffaldino, 
in a ridiculous dialogue, proposes medicine, and 


* Azonia does not mean the agony of modern English, but, 
as in our ancient language, the agony of death. =‘ 
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Mortal Agony, entering at that moment, is chosen 
as a fit subject to commence operations upon. 
Brighella observes to him that he fears he is very 
il. Mortal Agony says that it is but too true, 
that he has had the terzana, che poi si é conver- 
titain quartana—in quintana—sestana ed ottana ; 
che ha la rabbia, la scabbia e larogna, el... 
mead ded 0 Clas Ca he MRS rogna ; and so 
said, to the terror of Brighella and Truffaldino, 
expires upon the stage. He is sometimes repre- 
sented as in love, when his sighs and groans 
form his principal recommendation. 

Mortal Agony, if not modern, was perhaps 
introduced during the passion for personification: 
or may be the representative of some more ancient 
masque, deflected from its original name and de- 
scription. The provincial character and costume 
of the others induced meat first to think that these 
were rather imitations than copies of those which 
figured in the Oscan and Atellan, or other ancient 
Italian farces. Some circumstances, however, 
have since led me to doubt whether any great 
alteration has, im reality, taken place even in 
their dress, and whether they are not the repre- 
‘sentatives of their DRAMATIS PERSON 2, costume 
and all. The precise prototype of the Venetian 
‘Pantaloon is to be found in an undoubtedly 
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antique bronze in the possession of Mr. Payne 
Knight; and I saw, ona fictile vase in the royal 
collection at Naples, a scene between Punch * 
and Brighella, each accoutred and attitudinizing 
as on the modern stage. 

But how have these. masques been handed 
down to the moderns? The change from the 
Magnifico to the Pantaloon seems to explain the 
process. The ancient Florentines found a farcical 
character bequeathed to them, the type of they 
knew not what, but for which they discovered 
a likeness in their magnifico or grandee. After the 
extemporary comedy had transferred its seat from 
Florence to Venice, the Magnifico was meta- 
morphosed into the Pantaloon. This was pro- 
bably the case with the other masques. In 
classic Italy, these were perhaps the caricatures 


* Punch, in the liberal extension of the term, i. e. as applied 
to a witty profligate who laughs at order, is a favourite scenic 
character in all countries; and I have seen Kharagheuse per- 
secute a Mufti at Constantinople with as much petulance and 
success as Pulcinella could bate a Cardinal in Italy. But, 
in the narrower’ sense of the word, Pulcinella is a native of 
Naples. Mr, Forsyth, who rejects his classical origin, recog- 
nizes in his costume the dress of the modern Apulian peasant, 
but this is an unfounded assertion. He does not wear the Apu- 
lian costume, nor (as I have been informed by Neapolitans) 
that of any other district in the kingdom. 

x 
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of some noted provincial personages. When these 
were lost, new originals were to be found, and 
those were chosen for the purpose who came 
nearest to them in the imagination of the modern 
Italians. ; 

Some however would probably contend that 
these masques have not even always changed 
their designation, for I remember a Neapolitan 
assuring me that the name of Pulcinella bespoke 
his origin: this being evidently derived from 
woav and xvew, i. e. from his much wriggling, 
the final e//a, I suppose, being a mere endearing 
diminutive. The origin of Pantalon, usually 
termed Pantalon de’ bisognosi, does not, however, 
appear to be soclassical. The name is evidently 
derived from that of San Patalon, to whom a 
church is dedicated at Venice. A learned Italian 
friend has furnished me with his history, which 
explains the adjunct of de’ bisognost. He was a 
physician, and, from his succouring the neces- 
sitous, styled ravra sAenuwv. This was syncopated 
into Pantalon in Venetian, or Pantaleone in 
Italian, and the de’ bisognosi supplied the place 
of the truncated syllables. It may be added 
that Pantaloon is always a compassionate cha- 
racter on the Venetian stage. 

To return to the immediate subject of discus- 
sion, the-extemporary comedy of Venice: An 
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Englishman can scarcely figure to himself the 
ready wit which it was said to be the means of 
eliciting. He can indeed suppose the superior 
vivacity of actors, who, instead of pelting each 
other with the same often-repeated jokes, had 
to engage in every new conflict, with a change 
of weapons: but this very circumstance would 
preclude the idea of dexterity in the use of them; 
and he is naturally inclined to believe that the 
interest of the spectators must have been derived 
rather from the struggle for comparative superi- 
ority than from the absolute prowess of the com- 
batants. Yet we are assured that they in an 
instant hammered into coin the rude metal which 
they had to work upon, and kept their audience 
dazzled and delighted by the brilliance of their 
repartees. 

It is true that the theatrical jokes which yet 
float down the stream of time may seem to be- 
lie this panegyric ; and a collection of sayings, 
uttered by a certain actor, in the character of 
Brighella, disappointed the expectations of the 
Venetian public. But it is with wit, as with 
wine, (at least, this is true of the most delicate 
species of both,) neither will bear carriage, and 
both must be swallowed before they have time 
to evaporate. In short, there is mousseux wit as 
well as mousseuxr champagne. 

x2 
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It may be observed also of these sallies, which © 
pleased upon the stage, though not, in their in- 
sulated state, in the closet, that they usually sin 
on the side of extravagance. May not, there- 
fore, their immediate success be as fairly cited, 
in evidence of the art of the wit, as the famous 
passage, quoted by Quintilian, in proof of the 
power of the orator? Every one knows that, 
alluding to a much applauded part of an oration, 
the fustian of which, taken separately from the 
rest, must be obvious to the least fastidious, he — 
exclaims: (1 quote from memory). ‘“ By what 
nice gradations must the orator have worked up 
the passions of his auditors, how must he have 
intoxicated their imaginations, to make them 
receive for sublime that which, considered by it- 
self, must be acknowledged to be bombast!” The 
argument is surely as applicable in the one case 
as in the other. | 

The masques, which I have described as the 
vehicles of this species of humour, long main- 
tained possession of the Venetian theatre. They 
were at last driven off the stage by Goldoni, 
who, on the wrecks of this fantastic dynasty, 
erected the empire of what he was pleased to 
call Regular Comedy. 

It is somewhat difficult to describe the cha- 
racter of the productions which he has thus de- 
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signated ; since, though they are distinguishable 
by a general family deformity, they differ 
amongst themselves in every perverse irregula- 
rity of features. One, full of business and bus- 
tle, turns upon some silly insignificant action ; 
while, im another story, the semblance of a 
plot is stretched, almost to cracking, through 
three successive plays. To give a notion of 
these plots, or plans, one has for foundation, 
the taking possession of a new house; another, 
a girl’s obtaining a new dress; and another, the 
arrangement of a freemason’s supper. This 
hinges upon the extravagancies of a poor idiot ; 
and that upon the comicality of poisoning one. 
Nor are these singular specimens of Goldoni’s 
taste. An idiot is frequently brought upon the 
stage as a legitimate object of mirth. There is 
also a second exhibition of a poisoning plot, 
though in this he has a little softened the horror 
of the catastrophe ; contenting himself with the 
stage-convulsions of a puppy, who, having in- 
tercepted a portion of poisoned pap, becomes a 
vicarious sacrifice for Pantaloon, to whom it had 
been destined by the wife of his bosom. One 
comedy resembles a vulgar English farce, and 
another the most insipid of Mrs. Trimmer’s juxs e- 
nile tales. 
x 3 
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Neither his genius, nor his acquirements, 
were such as to enable him to move im the walk 
of genteel comedy. With very little power of 
original invention, he never treats a subject. 
which requires any degree of information, with- 
out exposing the grossness of hisignorance, This 
is particularly conspicuous in his Avventuriere 
Onorato, a piece which he appears to have con- 


templated with more than ordinary compla- 


cency,* and the principal character of which he 
considered as a happy reflection of himself. In 
this play, which is popular in Italy, though poi- 
son to a tramontane, the hero successively and 
successfully plays the physician, lawyer, &c. &c. 
&c. and shews himself equally ignorant of every 
part which he assumes. 
Goldoni’s ignorance of the manners of foreign 
countries, in which he nevertheless loves to lay 
the scene, is yet more conspicuously ridiculous : 
his blunders are suchas, in default of travel, 
common books, or indeed common sense might 
have saved him from exhibiting. In one of his 
extravagant productions, the mistress of an Eng- 
lish coffee-house scolds a woman whom she sup- 
poses to be married, for frequenting her room ; 


* See his Life, written by himself, 


\ 
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but on learning she is single, apologizes ; allow- 
ing that there was no impropriety in an unmar- 
ried woman’s frequenting a coffee-house, for the 
purpose of obtaining a husband. Every one 
who has read the Anti-jacobin will recollect his 
Lord Runnibif, a name probably suggested to 
him by some malicious English wit. In another 
comedy, (scene London,) entitled Pamela Mari- 
tata, a cabinet minister waits on Lord Bonfil, 
the Italian Mr. Booby, on the behalf of the 
king, to prohibit him from divorcing his wife. 
Sed ohe! jam satis est. — 

Of French, or other European manners, he is 
quite as ridiculously ignorant. To this swarm of 
defects must be thrown in the sickly cant of sen- 
timent, such as we are nauseated with in modern 
English comedy, the same peal of paltry, patri- 
otic effusions, soliloquies in which honest men 
declare their honesty, and knaves their knavery, 
avery imperfect knowledge of the language in 
which he writes,* and a total ignorance of the 


* As it may sound presumptuous in a foreigner to bring this 
charge, I shall shew some cause for it; and having opened at 
hazard on odd volume of his works, which is before me, select 
the first blunders which present themselves, in the first para- 
graph, as per altro instead of perd, Ho necessita instead of He 
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art’ which he professes; and you have one side 
of the medal. rat 

But there isa reverse. Indeed it would scarcely 
be possible for a man to obtain the successes 
achieved by Goldoni, without some capital of 
industry or talents. The truth is, he is very happy 
as a portrait painter, and yet happier as a ca- 
ricaturist. He resembles, in short, the artist who 
can copy what is before his eyes, but is unable to 
store his mind with images for future use, or to 
give them other shape or hue than those in which 
they are depicted on his organs of sight. If he 
can copy, he can neither create, imitate, nor com- 
pound; if he cannot, however, describe the spe- 
cies, he can, at least, design an individual or a 
monster. 

The Venetian comedies of Goldoni are his 


bisogno, all Venetianisms. But these and ten thousand othere 
(for every page would present a similar sample) are small blots 
in comparison with another defect. It is true that the literary 
language of Italy delights in a very nice arrangement of words. 
But Goldonz, whenever he wishes to talk fine, deals in a per-'. 
verse style of construction, ‘“ vermicular twisting and twining,” 
which neither resembles the march of the cultivated language, 
nor the inverted style of familiar diction, where the prolocutor, 
from prevalence of passion, bolts words out of order and place. 
He deals in a sort of mongrel prose-prosody which, like the 
giants in Tom Thumb, is like nothing but itself. 
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best, both because he paints directly from nature, » 
and because he is familiar with the tools which 
he employs. Of these the most comical are E/ 
Todero Brontolon, Le Baruffe Chiozote and El 
Cortesan. In the latter is a scene, which, -if a 
little more worked up, would have done honour 
to Moliére. El Cortesan, or the man of the 
world, sees two men lying in wait for him, whom 
he suspects to have been posted by a rival for the 
purpose of bastinadoing him. As there was no 
avoiding them, he makes up his mind to the en- 
counter, accosts them with familiarity, and after 
charging them with such a volley of civilities as 
it was impossible to parry, invites them to dinner. 
Having, as he imagined, carried the outworks, he 
now comes to the point, and with the same air 
of frank goodnature, asks them if they had not 
been hired by such a one to cudgel him. They 
admit it; and he, still in the same vein of fami- 
liarity, inquires what they were to be paid for 
their trouble.-—“ Twenty sequins” was the an- 
swer.—“ Twenty sequins! Why, I'll give you 
forty if you'll cudgel him.”—“ Not for the world: 
twenty sequins is the market price, and Heaven 
forbid we should raise it upon so noble a gentle- 
man: we'll do it for twenty, sir.”—‘ Well! at 
any rate you'll beat him, and beat him well.”— 
“ Depend upon it, your excellence.” 
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These strokes of drollery are but partial 
lights. They may, however, illustrate a most 
compendious description of the character of his 
works, which has been given by his rival Carlo 
Gozzi, of whom I shall shortly have occasion to 
speak more at large. He says that, though the 
Theatre of Goldonit does not contain one really 
good play, it has not one which is destitute of 
merit, and that it would make an admirable 
theatrical-thieving-book for whoever had suf- 
ficient ingenuity to turn it to account—a pro- 
phecy which was accomplished by Foote in his 
whimsical farce of the Liar. 

Goldoni, after having triumphed over si 
masques, like other conquerors, occasionally en- 
rolled them in his service; but, in his own pieces, 
he has very seldom employed them with effect. 
They, however, rallied under a new standard, 
and enjoyed a short but brilliant triumph un- 
der the guidance of the before-mentioned Carlo 
Gozzi, another Venetian. | His first experiment, 
of which I shall now give a short specimen, and 
which was eminently successful, was entitled — 
THE THREE CHINA ORANGES, a nursery tale, 
which, contrary to the migratory habits of such 
stories, has, I believe, hitherto been confined to 
Italy. 
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THE THREE CHINA ORANGES. 


Silvio, King of Cups, who is dressed like the 
card-king of that suit, laments to Pantaloon the 
misfortune of his son, Prince Tartaglia, who 
has been for ten years subject to an invincible 
malady. His physicians considered this as 
hypocondriac, and had given him. over.—He 
makes this statement weeping aloud. Panta- 
loon deals in ridiculous comments on medicine, 
and suggests the trial of many favourite receipts 
of the charlatans of the day. The king protests 
that nothing had been left untried. . Pantaloon 
questions him, whether, in his youth, he had 
never contracted any disorder which he might 
have transmitted to his son, and for which mer- 
cury was the only cure. The king, drawing 
himself up with an air of majesty, assures him 
that he had always been Trurro REGINA. . He 
repeats that the prince’s malady was purely hy- 
pocondriac, and that the physicians were agreed 
that the making him laugh was the only specific 
for his complaint. He adds, that this was hope- 
less, and that the finding himself declined into 
the vale of years, his only son half-dead, and no 
successor left him but his. niece, the Princess 
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Clarice,* at once capricious, perverse, and cruel, 
are subjects of affliction which he has not the 
courage to bear up against. He laments his sub- 
jects, he laments himself, and blubbers yet more 
boisterously than before. Pantaloon attempts to 
console him, and observes that if the object was 
to make the prince laugh, he should not make 
his palace a house of mourning; that he should 
proclaim feasts and - fooleries, and, above all 
things, set at liberty Truffaldino, of facetious 
notoriety; that he had observed the prince to be 
well disposed towards him; and that, if any body — 
could make him laugh, he was the man. The 
king approves the suggestion, disposes himself 
to give the necessary orders, and evit. 

Enter Leander, Knight of Cups,f drest also 
like the knight on the cards. Pantaloon hints, 
aside, his suspicions of Jeander’s treachery. 
The king orders the knight, who appears to act 
as his minister, to proclaim balls, banquets, and 
games of every description, together with a large 
reward to whoever should succeed in making 


* Gozz, not content with attacking Goldoni, here tilts at 
Chiari, a silly and pompous Venetian dramatist of the day. 
Clarice is a caricature of his favourite style of heroines. 

+ Literally the horse of cups. It is a mounted figure which 
corresponds, in power, with our queens. 
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Tartaglia laugh. Leander attempts to dissuade 
the king from his purpose, observing that such 
measures were more likely to aggravate his ma- 
lady. Pantaloon, however, persists in his opi- 
nion, and the king confirms his commands. 

Leander, \eft alone, meditates on the various 
obstacles, which appear to oppose his designs. 
He remains full of doubts and apprehensions. 
Enter to him the Princess Clarice—This lady 
having promised, on the death of her cousin 
Vartagha, to marry Leander, and thus raise him 
to the throne, upbraids him for waiting the 
prince's death by so slow a disease as that of hy- 
pocondria. The knight justifies himself by the 
necessity of caution, observing that the Fata 
Morgana, (Morgue the fay,) his protectress, had 
given him certain charms in Martellian* verse, 
to be administered to Tartaglia in panada, and 
that these, by their melancholy monotony, must 
necessarily act upon him as a slow poison. 

It is here necessary to observe that the Fata 
Morgana (in Italian mythology, the fairy of 


* Gozzi here cannons upon Goldoni and Chiari, who had 
both written in Martellian verse. ‘The invention of this metre, 
more heavy and pompous than our Alexandrine, is, I believe, . 
attributed to a certain Martell, of Bologna, who flourished 
about a century ago. 
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riches) was an enemy to the King of Cups, from 
having lost large sums of money upon his pic- 
ture.* For equivalent reasons she was the friend 
and protectress of the knight. She lived in a 
lake, near the capital of Cups. A negress called 
Smeraldina, her slave, acted as a go-between to 
herself and Leander. 

The scene in the mean time continues between 
the knight and Clarice. The latter is furious at 
the slowness of the mischief brought to bear 
upon Tartaglia, and Leander himself is infected 
by her impatience; he begins to mistrust the 
efficacy of the Martellian verses, and is discou- 
raged by the sudden appearance of Truffaldino, a 
fellow whom nobody could look at without 
laughing. 

Here Gozzt means to draw a comparison be- 
tween the effects of the serious comedies of 
Goldoni and Chiari, represented by the charms 
in Martellian verse, and those of the extem- 
porary comedy figured in Zruffaldino, one of its 

favourite masques. The moral is, that the for- 
mer are grand causes of melancholy, and the 
latter its antidote. 

Leander dispatches Brighella to Smeraldina, 


* His card. 
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to demand what is to be inferred from the sud- 
den appearance of Truffaldino, and to ask suc 
cour from her mistress. Brighella, returned 
from his mission, relates confidentially, that 
Truffaldino was dispatched to court, by a cer- 
tain Clelio, a magician, friend to the King of 
Cups, for the same sort of reason that had pro- 
voked the enmity of Morgana ; that Truffaldino 
was a specific against Martellian verses, and 
sent to preserve the king, his heir, and his peo- 
ple from their contagious and deleterious effects. 

Here again there is something under the 
cards, and it 1s to be observed that the theatrical 
contests waged by Goldont and Chiari, were 
typified by the hostilities between Morgana and 
Clelio. ‘The former was the representative of 
Chiari, the latter of Goldoni. ) 

The news brought by Brighella produces 
great confusion in the councils of Leander and 
Clarice. They plan various modes of getting 
rid of Tartaglia. Clarice suggests arsenic and a 
blunderbuss; Leander opium or Martellian 
verses. Brighella here adds, that Morgana, 
hearing of the proposed festivities, had promised. 
to appear and oppose the effects of the prince’s 
possible laugh, by a mortal malediction. 

‘The scene now changes to the sick chamber of 
Tartagha. Ue isdrest ina ridiculous bed-gown, 
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and seated in an arm-chair, leaning on a table 
loaded with pills, powders, and spitting-pots. He 
laments himself in a feeble voice, and makes a 
long recapitulation of his miseries. ‘This melan- 
choly monologue is interrupted by the appear- 
ance of Truffaldino, who begins his attacks upon 
the hypocondria of the prince. He appears well 
inclined to Truffaldino, but ¢annot be made to 
laugh. He will talk about his symptoms, and 
insists upon having Truffaldino’s opinion. ‘The 
latter broaches several absurd medical theories. 
. At last, on examining the prince’s spitting-pot, 
he discovers fragments of purulent MJartellian 
verses. While this is going on, a symphony is 
heard, a signal that the sports are about to begin 
in the court-yard of the palace. Truffaldino 
wants to decoy the prince into a balcony to 
look at them. He protests that the exertion is 
impossible. This gives rise to a ridiculous con- » 
test. Atlength Truffaldino, out of all patience, 
tosses pills, powders, and gallypots out of the. 
window ; throws the prince, screaming and pro- 
testing, over his shoulders, and carries him off, 
by main force, into the balcony. | 

The scene, changed to the palace-court, is 
opened by Leander, who states that he has exe- 
cuted the royal orders, and that the populace is 
in masquerade and about to enter; but that he 
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has taken the precaution to scatter certain sour- 
visaged undertaker-like-looking fellows, drest in 
black, amonesst the crowd, who, he trusts, may 
be capable of counteracting the mirth-moving 
qualities of Truffaldino. The king and court, 
with Tartagha, extravagantly wrapt up, appear 
at the balcony, The populace enters, and an ab- 
surd tourney takes place under the direction of 
Truffaldino, who, commanding all sorts of ridi- 
culous manceuvres, looks up, at the execution of 
each, to know whether Tartaglia laughs; but the 
poor prince howls and complains of the cold— 
the air freezes him, the noise distracts him, and 
he entreats that he may be conveyed to a warm 
bed. Inthe mean time the populace run to pro- 
vide themselves at two fountains, one of which 
spouts wine and the other oil. Morgana, under 
the disguise of an old woman, ridiculously ac- 
coutered, resorts with her pitcher to one of 
these. Zruffaldino, after playing her all sorts. 
of absurd tricks, succeeds in tripping her up, 
and throws her heels over head, At this sight 
Tartaglia bursts into a shout of laughter, and is 
cured of all his ills, But Morgana, recovering 
her feet and her courage, instantly hurls at 
him the following malediction in Martellian 
verse. 
¥ 
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‘“¢ Mark me, thou misty Tartaglia, mark, moon-calf, be- 

wildered in wonder, 

And let the vext tones of my voice go home to thy 
entrails in thunder. aia: 

As where Brenta flows, the hawser tows the barge to 
its due destination, 

So by the nose, thro’ heats and snows, be led by my 
incantation.* : 

I finish and fasten my curse by calling on sien and 
Pindar,+ 

Fall in love with the three China oranges, g0 pluck 

them or burn to a cinder: 

Or perish in striving to pluck, though maild out of 
Mulciber’s smithy ; , 

So hence, in the name of ill-luck, go, dog, and the 
devil go with ye.” ) 


The prince instantly feels the effect of the 
curse, and enters into a transport of passion for 
the THREE ORANGES. Aftera ridiculous contest 
with the King of Cups, he proceeds upon the — 
adventure. At this crisis of his fate, Cledzo, in 
whom was typified Chiari, under the shape of a 


* Gozzi, perhaps in imitation of his models, has occasion- 
ally varied the metre of his Martellian verse, introducing some 
redundant rhyme and rattle. | 

+ There appears at first sight but an alliterative connection 
between these worthies. But Chzari, it seems, was fond of 
dragging in Pindar, neck and shoulders. 
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magician, determines to assist him, and calls up 
adevil for this purpose. The devil comes, but 
cavils at his powers, or rather the form of his evo- 
cation, in a few lines, which I also translate. 
‘ Grave sir, ’'m come post out of hell, adjur’d by your 
mighty monition ; 
But are you a conj’rer indeed, or only a paghowe 
- magician? | 
For, if this conjecture be true, you rete deal forth 
your blessings or curses, 
As other stage-conjurers do, in lofty Martellian verses.” 


Clelio, however, cuts short all discussion by 
telling the fiend it is his pleasure to speak prose, 
and to be obeyed. The devil accordingly re- 
ceives his instructions, and departs. 

In the mean time, Zartaglia sets out gro- 
tesquely armed; Clelio’s devil, with a pair of 
bellows, judiciously applied, wafts him on his 
way, and 


*¢ Prosequitur surgens a puppi ventus euntem.” 


The remainder of the piece presents a like tis- 
sue of extravagancies. 

Some empty heads, as Bishop Berkley says, 
would no doubt be shook at the extract which I 
have given; but I am willing to hope better of 

¥ 2 
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you, and trust that you will be inclined to apos- 
trophize Gozzt in something like the words of 
Shakspeare: “ In sooth, thou wast in very 
gracious fooling when thou spok’st of Pigromi- 
tus, of the Vapiius passing the Rae of 
Quembus—’twas very good 7’ faith. 

It will have been remarked that the author, 
except where he has inserted a few Jdartellian 
verses, or a stray joke, has merely given the 
canvass, or rather the outline of the pattern, 
leaving the rest to be filled up by the actors. 
These were of the famous truppa Sacchi, a com- 
pany whose reputation is yet fresh in Italy, and 
of whose extemporaneous acting are recorded 
more marvels* than ever were ascribed to the 
histrionic powers of the Admirable Crichton. 

The encouragement Gozzi received from the 


* Such as hysterics, convulsions, and abortions, &c. &e. I 
recollect that, asking a Venetian if he remembered any sally 
that could furnish an idea of the colouring given to this piece 
by the actors, he told me that he recollected but one. I give 
it as aspecimen. Referring to Tartagha’s contest with his fa- 
ther, Truffaldino asks him what he could, in a certain case, say 
to the King of Cups—Tartagla replies ‘‘ Say—why I should 
say ace to him.” It is to be observed that it is usual in Italy 
to name the card played. The naming the ace therefore, 4 
card superior to the king, was equivalent to check mate. — 
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success of Zhe Three Oranges was suchas led him 
to pursue the same career, though he struck out 
a variety in this species of composition. Its 
principal feature isan attempt to unite the won- 
derful, the pathetic, and the ludicrous. 

The experiment does not appear very judi- 
cious. A mixture of the ludicrous and horrible 
may succeed, the union of the ridiculous and the 
pathetic never; nor has the author even any 
claim to originality on this score, though the 
plea is strongly urged by his admirers. Our 
countryman, generally known by the name of 
Antoine Hamilton, long ago imagined this chi- 
mera,” and, as far as the thing was feasible, 
succeeded better than Gozzi. 

Gozzi is indebted to him not only for his 
scheme, but even for some of his details.| The 
only thing in which the Italian is original, is in 
the form of these pieces, which consist partly of 
notes for the masques, of whom so much has 
been said, and partly of scenes in blank verse 
for his serious personages; but in the last part of 
his undertaking he has egregiously failed; for he . 


* In his Fleur d’Epine and his Bélier. 

+ Thus in the Four Facardins, one of the means of cure pre- 
scribed for Muslin the Serious is precisely that of Tartaglia in 
the Three Oranges. 
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isa paltry poet and full of patavinities. His 
strong side is wild and eccentric pleasantry ; but, 
like many clever men, he was a bad judge of his 
own merits, and advanced other and less Justi- 
fiable pretensions. : 

Gozzi had, in certain of his dramatic perform- 
ances, had various flings at the self-styled philo- 
sophers of the age, and having collected his 
works, published them, with a laboured intro- 
duction, in which nothing is more ridiculous 
than the grave reflexions with which he has pre- 
faced his absurdities, setting forth his claims on 
the support of those who would maintain the 
cause of good order; in as much as he had done 
his best to divert the populace in an innocent 
manner, without pandaring to their bad propen- 
sities, like those who cultivated the regular 
drama; exulting, with the joy of an inquisitor, 
over one whose works had been condemned to 
the flames; and anticipating the return of those 
good old times when authors were roasted toge- 
ther with their books. 

To the aristocracy of Venice,* considering 
what had been the supposed policy of that re- 
public, such an appeal appears not to have been 
unhappily addressed; but whatever thight have 
been the disposition of the government, we 
know that it is one thing to find the ways and 
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another the means of diverting a populace, who, 
in such points, usually imsist on catering for 
themselves. The buffooneries of Gozzi, backed 
as they were by bigotry, could not protract the 
existence of the masques. These, though they 
have made, as at present, some clumsy attempts 
at resurrection, may be said to have gone out: 
with the truppa Sacchi. We can scarcely, how- 
ever, conceive that their existence should have 
been necessarily wound up in that of this cele-» 
_ brated company: for we might justly ask, why 
the truppa Sacchi itself should have perished — 
without succession? since in this, as well as 
other cases, we should suppose that the produc- 
tion of the article would have been necessarily 
in proportion to the demand. | 

The truth is, that the atmosphere of the 
eighteenth century could not but be fatal to the 
Brighellas, Truffaldinos, Tartaglias, and Panta- 
loons ; and the result of the late experiment to 
resuscitate them, proves the fact. I expected to 
see the boxes crammed with spectators, anxious 
for its success ; but the pit (there are no galleries, 
as with us) was the only part of the theatre 
which was well filled. In truth, that species of 
wit which a friend happily terms dithyrambic, 
which triumphs, in part, through its boldness, 
and deals in eccentric flights and strange asso- 

Y4 
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ciations, is little calculated for an age vulgarized 
by business, and overlaid with languages and h- 
terature—an age which suspends its laugh till 
it is satisfied with the sufficiency of the cause, 
and, wanting to try every thing by some recog- 
nized measure, would guage a jest with all the 
severe precision of our excise-laws. Who be- 
lieves that Rabelais who, bern away by his wild 
wit, never givesa thoughta full sitting, but, ere 
he has half-pencilled it off, calls up “ another and 
another and another” of the long file of whimsical 
ideas which are constantly crowding on his 
imagination—who believes that this master-spirit 
of humour, had he lived in these times, would 
have found spectators to enjoy the quick shifting 
scenes of his marvellous magic lantern? I do not 
mean, however, to insinuate that the precise cha- 
racter of the present age excludes other species of 
wit. To borrow an image from archery, I should 
say, that he may be sure of applause, who sends 
his arrows neatly sharpened and nicely fea- 
thered, point blank to the butt; but he, who 
hopes a prize, must never deal in roving shafts. 
After bestowing so much attention on these 
comic poets, I shall hardly appear to you to run 
out of the course, if I say something of the 
works of the great tragedian Vittorio Alfieri. 
This man seems to have built his reputation 
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with materials which one should have hardly 
thought likely to succeed in Italy. Thescheme 
of his plays, at least, appears too simple and se- 
vere to please a people so imaginative and so 
fond of the picturesque. It is clear that the 
Grecian theatre, itself sufficiently austere, served 
him as a model, and though it appears, from his 
life, that he worked-from a copy and not from 
the original, it is true that his tragedies do not 
savour of the sieve through which they were 
strained.* But though they suffer no change 
in this way, under his hands tragedy assumes a 
yet severer mien. For he discards every species 
of ornament, while he peoples his stage, like the 
Grecian, with few characters, and such only as 
are absolutely necessary to the development or. 
furtherance of the action; while not a word is 
said, or thing done, which does not directly and 
ostensibly bear upon it. Working on these 


* It is sometimes, however, objected to Alfieri that he has 
much of the French theatre. The reproach appears to me 
unfounded, even as to plays where he has treated the same 
subjects. Amongst other essential] points it may be observed, 
that the French theatre is all passion and has no character ; 
but Alfieri’s personages exhibit both passion and character— 
whether that character is happily imagined or nicely maintained 
is another question. 
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principles, he has indeed admirably forged his 
characters. He forces his metal into fusion, or 
hardens it to the last degree of obduracy ; but, 
during the process, no sparks are ever scat- 
tered from his anvil. It is true that his system 
is admirably calculated to force attention, and we 
are necessarily hurried away by a torrent which 
flows 1 so narrow and so precipitous a channel. _ 
At the same time, however, it excludes all the 
graces of poetry, and many of the nicer delicacies 
of sentiment. Above all things, it excludes what 
I will venture to term all parenthesis of passion. 
By this I mean those insulated traits of feeling, 
arising out of something not directly incidental 
to the action, but often highly illustrative of the 
character of those who are engaged in it. Thus, 
for instance, the direct lamentations of Lear have 
less of nature than those provoked by the touch 
of some string which vibrates with a correspond- 
ing chord in the breast of the sufferer. We may 
take as an instance of this, the reflexions awaken- 
ed by the storm or the barking of the dogs. 
Indeed the strongest contrast to the system of 
Alfieri which exists, is probably to be found in 
this tragedy, which abounds in beautiful poetry, 
and has a stage crowded with dramatis persone, 
many of which do not seem to be necessary to 
the conduct of the piece; yet never poet ac- 
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complished better than the author of this play 
all the objects which Alfiera proposed to himself 
at the expense of so much that was valuable. I 
believe, indeed, there are few who will refuse 
their assent to what has been said by the best of 
his commentators: “ There is, perhaps,” observes 
Dr. Johnson in speaking of Lear, “no play 
which keeps the attention so strongly fixed, 
which so much agitates our passions, and in- 
terests our curiosity. There is no scene which 
does not contribute to the aggravation of the 
distress, or the conduct of the action, and scarce 
a line which does not conduce to the progress 
of the scene.” 

As to the exclusion of poetry from the stage, 
so rigorously proscribed by Alfieri; we may ask, 
whether this is to be considered as drapery, 
which in every instance impedes the action or 
encumbers the motions of the tragic muse: For 
ah answer we might recur to the English tra- 
gedy already cited. Whilst the poetry im which 
it abounds, sheds an air of dignity and grace 
about the sorrows of Lear, it surely serves 
equally to exhibit the intensity of his passion: 
Letustakeanotherinstance. There are few plays 
more full of beautiful poetry than that of Romeo 
and Juliet; and what could more admirably 
colour the principal character which is painted 
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in it? Do not the exquisite flights in which 
Romeo indulges, give the most lively idea of the 
sort of sublimated love, with which he is trans- 
ported? In short, could Shakspeare’s idea of him 
have been given but in poetry, or in other poetry 
than that which often savours of the lyric? 

I have said that all Alfieri’s characters are 
strongly delineated; but though the outline is 
sharp and masterly, there is not only no colour; 
there is little light and shade in his designs. In 
his works we seek in vain touches of the senti- 
mental or the picturesque, qualities which are 
so generally found united, that we may almost. 
say that the absence of the one necessarily im- 
plies that of the other.* 

The truth is, that never man set up for a poet. 
with so small a capital as Alfieri, or was so 


* Every one, who has at all examined the least visible part 
of the machinery, by which poets and orators work upon our 
passions, must be convinced that some of their most pathetic 
effects are usually produced, either openly or covertly, through 
the picturesque. But we may go farther, and say that, in some 
authors, as in Dante, the picturesque and the sentimental are 
reciprocally productive of cach other. The first position 
scarcely requires illustration ; for the second, could the mild 
but mournful colouring of evening be more admirably given 
than in the well known lines, 

Era gia Vora, &c. &¢. ? 
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, ‘ 
entirely blinded as to the extent and quality of 
his stock in trade. Ambitious, high-minded, 
and restless, he seems to have fancied that 
strong feelings (which he has however doubt- 
lessly exaggerated*) were sufficient to make a 
poet; ignorant that if strong feeling be want- 
ing to the receipt, it is strong feeling, acting’ 
through the imagination, which is necessary to 
the constitution of one. | 
After all, his mode of composing, such as he 
has himself described it, will serve to explain 
the cause of his beauties as well as his defects. 
He never seems to have known what it was 
“‘ To feed on thoughts which, voluntary, move 
Harmonious numbers.” 


* One should naturally suppose, from the manner in which 
he speaks of his comparatively most intimate friend, that he 
had lived with him on affectionate and familiar terms. Yet, in 
reality, such was the coldness of their communication, that they 
never emerged from the formality of the third person ; but (to 
put in Italian what I cannot word in English) se davano sempre 
del lei. | 

Who but must imagine from his sonnet on his mother, and the 
terms in which he speaks of her in his Life, that he felt the gra- 
titude and affection to which she had such claims? After their 
very early separation he saw her, I believe, but once, though 
he often passed through Piedmont going to and fro between 
Tuscany and France, and such a visit would have carried him 
but a few miles out of his way! 
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Casting and re-casting, copying and re-copy- 
ing, condensating and cutting down, may not 
his operations, both in the process and result, be 
likened to those of the distiller, who reduces 
the wine on which he works to a concentrated 
and ardent spirit, that remains however without 
colour, flavour, or perfume? 


Cr83Ehr) 
{ 
‘LETTER XXXI. 


On the Theatres of Italy, &e. 
Venice, November, 1817. 


From the works which formed the subject of the 
preceding letter to the composition of the thea- 
tres, where they are represented, is a natural 
transition. But of the performers in the extem- 
‘porary comedy I have already spoken; I shall 
confine myself, therefore, to what relates to 
those in pieces of a more regular constitution. 
The composition of the various theatrical corps 
is very unfavourable to these, and may be 
reckoned among the many second causes which 
have impeded the growth and progress of the 
Italian drama. Roe ! 

In Venice, and every other city of the Penin- 
sula, there is an abundance of theatres, the 
management of which is undertaken by indivi- 
duals, who recruit, how they can, and often at 
very small bounties, from almost every province. 
To say nothing of the bad recitation of these 
performers, and the slovenly manner in which 
they learn their parts, (in whatever cause these 
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originate,) the effect of this system is, in some 
degree, what would be the consequence of a 
dramatic conscription from our various counties 
in Great Britain. Letan Englishman, therefore, 
conceive a Hamlet soliloquizing in broad York- 
shire, and he may guess at the feelings of a Flo- 
rentine on hearing, as I have heard, the lyrical 
effusions of a David from Bergamo.” It is true 
that the Italians are very indulgent, as to accent, 
but I have heard as strong disgust expressed 
in Florence at the barbarous pronunciation of 
Milan, as those amongst us, 


“¢ who have been knoll’d to church 


And sate at good men’s feasts,” 


experience at the whine of Devonshire, or the 
burr of Northumberland. 
As the declamation is inferior to that of our 


* The bergamasque accent is necessarily associated with 
Truffaldino, a native of the province where it is spoken. 

I was once informed by a Florentine, that: some grand 
duke had succeeded in raising a theatrical corps in Tus- 
cany, and that this not being able to recruit itself within the 
dukedom, was renewed from other provinces, when the Floren- 
tines, disgusted by a pronunciation to which they had been for 
some time strangers, used at first to repeat after the new comers 
the words they uttered, as they conceived v9 ought to be 
pronounced. | 
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own’ stage, so is the costume and machinery. 
The only superiority is in. the picturesque. 
Here, as usual, Italian genius is pre-eminent, 
and neither the theatres 56 France nor England 
can vie with those of this peninsula in the de- 
partment of scenery. 

. As to their notions of costume, I cannot give 
you a better idea of this, than by telling you I 
saw in one and the same evening, a Venetian 
senator with a foreign order, a_ pale-faced 
Othello habited as a Turk, our prince Hal in a 
Spanish dress, and Poins in a round hat, blue 
coat and silk stockings. 

But if the composition and equipment of the 
theatrical corps in Italy, as well as perhaps the 
nature of the language, (of which more here- 
_after,) is unfavourable to the cultivation and 
enjoyment of dramatic poetry, it must be al- 
lowed that these theatres recommend them- 
selves, as a pleasant place of resort, by their 
cheapness and other advantages, and seem in- 
deed to be considered principally in this light 
by the Italians. As a proof of this, I should 
observe that the post of honour in a box re- 
served for the lady, is not that from which she 
can have: the best view of the stage, but that 
from which she can be best seen by the au- 
dience ; and that ladies pay visits to one ano- 
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ther in their boxes, where they occasionally 
make little suppers: so that though the: prin- 
cipal object of a theatre is not obtained, its 
absence is, in some degree, compensated by 
advantages of another description. In London, 
the evils are perhaps equal, and counterbalanced 
by no advantages. In order to get.a place in 
theatres, in which you can neither see nor hear, 
you dine early, and pay dear; you break the 
first process of digestion, and moreover have to 
go dressed. . Nor is this the end of your mise- 
ries—arrived there, there is usualiy a difficulty 
about seats, but should these be. obtained, and 
“ quietly held and enjoyed,” you ‘sit cramped . 
and crowded, heated and dazzled, till midnight, 
and then return, under some difficulty and dan- 
ger, with the pleasing certainty of a reversionary 
head-ach. In Italy, the price is low, and, what 
is more important, the theatres are cool, and 
only lighted sufficiently for convenience and 
stage-effect, the latter of which is destroyed 
by our mode of illumination ; you may go drest 
how you will, and at what hour you choose, 
with no more inconvenience than is incurred by 
passing from one house to another. | 
In short, the theatres may illustrate national 
character in Italy and England. The watch- 
words of the two countries appear to be—in 


» 
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Italy, ease at home and abroad; in England, 
comfort at home. Hence it is perhaps that, 
sure of~it there, we never think of looking for 
it in any other place. Is an Italian cold ?— 
he runs into sunshine: does he seek distrac- 
tionr—he resorts to spectacles and society. 
The Englishman must stir his fire, and fall 
back upon himself. | 
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LETTER XXXII. 


On. the Venetian Dialect—its Origin and Character— 
Venetian Poetry and Music, as connected with u— - 


On the other Dialects of Italy. 


Venice, November, 1817. 


Tue Venetian is the language generally spoken 
here, and indeed in all the considerable towns 
of this state, except a few, such as Brescia and 
Bergamo, which have a dialect of their own. 
Of such towns it may be observed, that they 
were not comprehended in the tract of country 
inhabited by the ancient Veneti, but settled by 
the Cisalpine Gauls. 

The colour of the ancient language of this 
people glimmered through their Latin, as may 
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be seen in inscriptions collected by Maffer,* 
and it should seem probable that the original 
dialects of the different races of settlers in Italy 
are one remote cause of the variety of Jargons 
which at present prevail there. 

Of these the Venetian is undoubtedly the 
best. It is softer and more winning than the 
Tuscan, though it falls far beneath it in dignity 
and force. ‘The judgment however of a fo- 
reigner is of little weight. It has had better 
testimonies borne to its merits by Bettinelli, 
and a host of Italian writers, who may naturally 
be supposed to have had a nicer and more dis- 
criminating sense of its perfections. In all the 
lighter and gayer walks of poetry it is delight- 
~ ful; and the Venetian verse is, I should say, 
compared with the verse of other nations, very 
much what Venetian painting is as to that of 
the rest of Europe. 

Venice is indeed a little world by itself, with 
arts of its own and manners of its own. It 1s 
_ original in almost every thing; in its language. 
its pictures, its poetry, and its music; which, 


* The Latin lapidary inscriptions found in the subalpine. 
towns of Italy often mark the provinciality of the authors. 
‘Thus the W, one of the most characteristic marks of a tramon- 
tane alphabet, is to be found in those of the Gallic colonies. 
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however, may be all aia to be quales decet esse 
sorores. | 

But our business is at present with the lan- 
guage. This is principally of Latin blood dashed 
with Greek, Sclavonic, and I know not what. 
The mixture of Greek,* which is infused in it, 
is however, perhaps, not greater than what pre- 
_vails in the Italian ; and, I believe, the original 
of many words which are usually considered as 
aliens might be found either in the pure or 
corrupter ages of latinity: for the inflections 
and deflections which these suffer, deceive our 
eyes, and it is often as difficult to trace such 
in their new forms, as it is to recognize the 
root of a plant in the variety and luxuriance 
of its branches. Who, for instance, would at 
first sight imagine that the Latin word forma 
was only the Doric popge turned inside out? or 
what Frenchmen would recognize wasp in the 
waps of provincial English? The same: prin- 
ciple of change naturally prevails in the Italian 
dialects, and I recollect being called upon by a 
lower Florentine to look at a certain garden 
“‘ where there were staute.” 


. Many familiar Venetian words are taken from the Greek, 
as Magari! (Maxaesos), which answers to the conditional iba 
me! of the Italian. 


B 2 
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The instances I have quoted are of one 
description ; there is a much larger class of 
another, which follow the natural and uniform 
bent of the language. Thus caleghiér, which 
has puzzled some etymologists, is Venetian for 
a shoe-maker: this word should, according to 
the Italian rules of inflection, be calegajo, as 
botteghiér makes bottegajo. Now considering 
the thing under this point of view, we see that 
er and ajo are mere tails, and that the body of 
the word is caliga, the short boot amongst the 
Romans, from which Caligula took his name. 
Following therefore a simple rule of analogy, 
caleghier is a boot or shoe-maker. 

But referring to what I have said in a pre- 
ceding paragraph as well as in the last, I have 
no doubt that one skilled in disentangling sylla- 
bles, which get absolutely matted in time, might 
find in Du Cange the parentage of many words, 
whose derivation most puzzles us in Venetian. 

Still there are vocables which cannot be as- 
cribed to a Latin stem. ‘Thus much is cer- 
tain. But the mode of their introduction may 
be a subject of doubt and inquiry. Some con- 
tend (and such is the vulgar opinion) that the 
influx of these is to be ascribed to the inter- 
course of the Venetians with the barbarians, and 
the Greeks of Constantinople. A very little 
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consideration however will shew the fallacy of 
such a supposition.” 

It is to be observed that the language is very 
nearly the same throughout the tract of country 
which has been termed inland and maritime 
Venice; that is, the region inhabited: by the 
ancient Veneti, which corresponds, in a great 
degree, with the modern limits of the Venetian 
state. Now it is quite clear that the dialect of 
maritime Venice could not have received acces- 
sions of speech from the barbarians, for they 
never entered the lagoon; and it is equally clear 
that many parts of inland Venice were as little 
likely to naturalize Greek words from Constan- 
tinople, since they had no communication with 
that city. 

Could we suppose that the candle had been 
thus lit at both ends, each would retain some 
siens of such a process, but this is so far from 
being the case, that the language of Venice is 
the same as that of Verona, and I should say 
that as little difference, in this respect, existed » 
between the two cities, as may be traced be-.- 
tween two contiguous counties in England. 
Reasoning therefore from the uniformity of their 


* See Filasi su’ primi e secondi Veneti, 
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dialect, even at the two extremities of the tract 
through which it is spoken, is it not a fair in-— 
duction that the aliens, to which I have alluded, 
had been for ages and ages denizened in abe 
language ? 

Let us try this theory a little atin All 
writers are agreed that the ancient Veneti, or 
Venetians, were a race differing in blood from 
the Gallic tribes who peopled the rest of Lom- 
bardy. Lanzi, almost the only man who has 
_ carried right principles of reasoning into inves- 
tigations of national monuments, and who may 
be classed amongst the most ingenious and accu-. 
rate of authors, 1 think, supposes the Venezz to. 
have been a Greek and Celtic mixture, observing, 
that the infusion of Greek which he discovered 
in their inscriptions was purer than that which 
he found in the remains of the Etrurians.* This 
then may, at least, account for whatever there 
was or ts of Greek in the language of this 
people. But whatever were the elements of 
their tongue, it is notorious they had one to them- 
selves, however 1t was composed. This was 
afterwards, as that of all the aboriginal Italians, 
merged in the Latin, but many proofs might 


, 


* Saggio di Lingua Etrusca. 
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be adduced that, (like that of the Gauls, &c.) 
it communicated something of its own colour 
to the mass in which it mixed: For the lapidary 
inscriptions, furnished by the Venetian. district 
and collected by Maffei, shew the same sort of 
ancient provinciality, (though of a different 
dye,) which marks those of the Gallic colonies; 
and in them may be seen some of the same 
commutations of letters, which are common at 
present in the Venetian dialect. In the Hpistole 
ad Familiares of Cicero there is a letter in which 
he mentions words as current in these provinces 
which were not known at Rome. Livy was 
accused of patavinity or paduanism, (whatever 
might be meant by the charge ;) and it was said 
of Catullus that he had imtroduced new forms 
of speech into the Latin. Circumstances might 
be adduced in proof of these being Veronisms. 
Thus he calls a torrent pronus, and is, I believe, 
singular in its use. It may, perhaps, be sup- 
posed, that this was the mere substitution for 
the substantive of one of its ordinary and ap- 
propriate epithets; but it is to be remarked that 
pronio still signifies torrent in the province of 
Verona. — 

I have already hinted my belief that what I 
have here attempted to prove, applied probably 
to all Italy. In additional confirmation of this 
notion, A/garott:, somewhere, mentions a letter 
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of Varus to Virgil, in which, commenting on an 
epigram, he criticizes the word putus, averring 
it not to be Latin. Now putto, though natu- 
ralized in Italian, is at present, I believe, only 
familiarly used in the Mantuan and neighbouring 
districts, and would not be understood by the 
uneducated in Tuscany. 

Whether or no the position I have contended 
for extends south as well as north, I have, I think, 
made it good in the Venetian province. If 
therefore there is, as I have first shewn, reason 
to suppose that foreign words, such as have 
been described, were of early introduction, (and 
there is every ground for saying that such ex- 
isted in the language of the Veneti and tainted 
the Latin, when adopted by them,) it seems to me 
equally reasonable to suppose that these same 
anomalies have been transmitted to the dalset 
which has succeeded to the Latin. 

In rejecting however the idea that the Greek, 
Sclavonic, or other terms. which puzzle us in 
Venetian are of. modern origin, Ido not mean 
to say that modern Sclavonic slang, (such as 
oaths, &c.) has not crept into use, in (compara- 
tively speaking) modern times; but these oaths, 
for instance, merely float upon the surface, and. 
are no more incorporated with the language than 
Gaelic interjections are in certain of the Scotch 
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dialects, or than English oaths (adopted for the 
convenience of trade) are in the French of 
Jersey and Guernsey.* 

Having now brought all the little learning of 
which I am possessed, to bear upon the origin of 
the Venetian dialect, and indeed exhausted my 

ammunition ; I proceed to give some account of 
its more modern history. Partially cultivated 
for a time, it was early superseded by the Italian, 
as a written language ; nor was this change con- 
fined to literary men, any more here than in the 
rest of Italy: for it may now be said that all 
classes throughout the peninsula, who can write, 
compose in something as like Italian as they can 
brew it. | | 

The dialects have however remained. every 
where im oral use amongst the vulgar, and the 
vernacular of Venice (as well as some others) 
almost as much amongst high as low. As to 
the latter class indeed, it is hardly an exaggera- 
tion to say they are as ignorant of Italian as of 


English.f 


* The inhabitants of these islands surrendered their own 
natural oaths on becoming Hugonots; but finding the want of 
them in their maritime intercourse with Southampton and 
Weymouth, adopted English ones. 

+ My she servant here said one morning to my own, in my > 
presence, Vago ad wpizar el fogo ; va ben dito cussi 2—Si— 
Gho puser, perché mi voggio imparar a parlar in Inglese. The 
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But though the Venetian ceased to exist as a 
written language, either as employed in serious 
branches of literature or the concerns of business, 
as the gay pursued tilting as a sport after it had 
ceased to be a mode of real combat, so certain 
airy wits have descended into this deserted arena 
and given no contemptible proofs of activity and 
grace. | 

The happiest efforts of these poets have usu- 
ally been what we term Venetian ballads, a 
great number of which, though cruelly disfi- 
gured, are current in England. ‘The music to 
which these songs are set is well known in 
London. But no idea can be formed of them 
by hearing them any where but at Venice. 
For the pronunciation, if ever to be imitated, 
is only to be caught from Venetian lips, and 
nothing can be more ludicrous in the eyes and 
ears of one who “ has swam in a gondola,” than 
the gay or impassioned strain of the poetry, con- 
trasted with the stucco-face of the statue which 
doles it forth at home. Here it is seconded by 
all the nice inflections of voice, all the grace of 
gesture, and all that play of features which dis-. 
tinguishes the Venetian women. It is now how- 


absurdity of this jargon consists in the woman’s thinking that 
she was speaking English, whereas the slight deviation which. 
she made from her owa dialect was into Italian. 
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ever almost as difficult to find one who can sing 
a Venetian ballad as one who can chaunt verses 
from Tasso. 

This poet has been, as you know, translated 
into all or nearly all the Italian dialects, but 
with most success into that of this state, minis- 
tering matter for their music to the gondoleers 
of former times. But “the songs of other 
years” have died away. I requested one, the 
other day, from a man who was said to be 
amongst the last depositories of them; but 
found I had touched a tender string in asking 
for a song of Sion. He shook his head, and 
told me ee “in times like these, he had no 
heart to sing.’ 

This boat-music was destined for the silence 
and solitude of the night; but it should seem 
that some of our countrymen entertain very 
different notions on this subject; as I saw lately 
a sober-looking Englishman, with his wife and 
child, embarked on the grand canal at mid-day, 
with two violins andadrum. Yet they did not 
look like people who would have paraded Bond 
Street, at the time of high water with fiddles in 
a barouche. 

But I have somehow or other got from Ve- 
netian poetry to Venetian music, and from a 
gondola into a carriage. I have however, I 
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believe, said all I had to communicate upon 
these subjects. : | 

In the mean time something yet remains to 
be said upon the dialects of Italy in general. 
These are all, I repeat, like the Venetian, the 
‘bastard progeny of the Latin, however alloyed 
by baser metal, and nearly allied to the modern 
Italian. Notwithstanding this, the mixture of 
foreign words which has been introduced into 
them and the twist which has been given to 
their own natural roots, renders them extremely 
difficult to be understood. Hence the reports 
of travellers, who describe long conversations 
held with the peasantry of Italy, are to be re- 
ceived with great caution, and I can say with 
truth that I once passed some days at Bologna, 
without being able to gather even the general 
sense of what was said to me by any of the 
uneducated. Yet, when my ear had insensibly 
accustomed itself to this jargon at the theatre, 
from the mouth of one of the masques, de- 
scribed in a former letter, I found that its 
elements were already known to me, and might 
be considered (to use a mean but expressive 
metaphor) as Tuscan vocables gutted and 
trussed. The running title indeed of a Bolognese 
poem, which is now lying on my table, may 
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serve as an, illustration of this: it is entitled 
LP? D’'sgrazie d@ Brtuldin. ‘This sort of disem- 
bowelment, as well as the torture of their inflec- 
tions, seems to have been the common destiny 
of the dialects. Words leave letters as we 
leave luggage behind us in our travels. Thus 
the Tuscan word capo, has lost its p by the time 
it arrives at Venice, and becomes cao. In its 
further progress to Milan, it drops its a@ and 
becomes co ; in which state 1t may be found in 
the Inferno of Dante, who uses the expression 
in co del ponte. From Capo and co then may be 
learned the general principle of change through- 
out the peninsula. 

‘After stating the Venetian to be the best of 
the dialects, I will (though I cannot venture 
to discriminate intermediate shades) state what 
I conceive to be decidedly the worst. These are, 
the vernacular of Bologna,* Genoa and Milan. 
Yet one of these (however harsh and inelegant) 
is distinguished by that spirit of poetry which 
is peculiar to Italy. Thus the holly is called in : 


* It is very difficult to understand what Dante has said re- 
specting the Bolognese dialect. The only supposition which 
can explain his encomium is, either, that it has totally changed 
its character, a thing which appears impossible, or that Dante, 
in his inveterate hatred to Florence, sought to exalt another 
sity at its expense. The latter is my own belief. 
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Milanese the lion-laurel, and the strawberry, 
May-scarlet. 

When I was first in this country, I began making 
a collection of popular poetry, for the purpose of 
illustrating the different dialects, but having lost 
a part of my cabinet, never had the courage to 
resume the task. I regret this the more, as I am 
convinced it is the only way of making an esti- 
mate of them: for though specimens of these may 
be found amongst the works of the learned, and 
a collection of the various translations of Tasso 
already referred to, might be thought sufficient 
to the purpose, it is evident that the provincial 
dialect of scholars must savour of the more 
general and polished language in which they 
read and compose. This observation may indeed 
be stretched farther, and it may be said that 
even those who approach the educated can hardly 
be considered as credible witnesses in such a 
matter. Yet it is thus that foreigners are con- 
tinually deceived, who consider the speech of 
a servitor di piazza as a specimen of the Jan- 
guage of the place where he plies. J fell into 
this mistake on my first visit to Italy: I re- 
member that walking to see some piece of 
antiquity in the neighbourhood of Rome, my 
attention was caught by a wild flower in the 
fields, when the daguais de place observing: it, 
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said, “‘ Commanda che lo carpa?” Had I left 
the city next day, I should probably have re- 
marked upon the mixture of latinity still to be 
found in the vernacular of Rome: I stayed long 
enough to discover that it had no more of this 
than many of its sister dialects, and that my 
laquais de place talked like a cardinal.* 


* The polished language of Rome, which differs toto cale 
from the vulgar vernacular, is to be considered as sophisticated 
Italian. The assemblage of priests from different parts of Italy 
has rendered a lingua aulica more especially necessary there, 
and ¢hes has naturally taken a very strong tinge from the Latin, 
such being the language of church and chancery. 

This influx of latinisms has a very bad effect, and renders 
the Italian of Rome particularly disagreeable to me. The rea- 
son seems to be this: Though almost all Italian words have a 
similar origin, they have by long intermixture acquired a 
character of their own. Now the introduction of a quantity 
of crude materials changes the colour and flavour of the mess, 
Anto which they are cast. 


cei) 


LETTER XXXIII. 


Qn the Italian Language—its proper Designation and. 
Character—its extreme Difficulties—to be distinguished 
from the Florentine or Tuscan, which has a Physi- 
ognomy of its own—a Summary of its Beauties and 
Defects—its Origin, and the Character of the Parent 
Tongue—on its Pronunciation. | 


Venice, November, 1817. 


Tue general view which I have taken of the 
Italian dialects naturally leads to the considera- 
tion of the tongue, which is to be considered as. 
the queen and empress of them all: this has. 
been by some called Florentine, by some Tuscan, 
and by others, (and these are more numerous,) 
Italian. | 

But as something more than is at first appa- 
rent, depends upon its name, it will not be amiss 
to examine the grounds upon which these dif- 
ferent designations rest. If this language is to 
be called crentine, as contended by Machiavel 
and others, the term would restrict its elements 
to such as are furnished by Florence, excluding 
words of common currency in neighbouring cities, 
as Sienna, &c. But for this principle the veriest 
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provincial purist would scarcely contend. Again, 
if it is to be Zuscan, this name would, on the 
same grounds, confine its vocabulary to the 
limits of the dukedom: but almost all the 
classical authors of the peninsula have disdained 
so narrow a field. I conclude, therefore, that 
it is more properly as well as more popularly 
called Jtalian’; but in an examination’ of its 
character I shall throw more lights on its de- 
sini 

The Italian (to describe it as accurately as I 
can) is an ideal language, which has indeed what: 
may be termed the Tuscan for its base,* but re- 
ceives and naturalizes forins of speech from all 
the provinces; being, as Monti, echoing Dante, 
says, to be found every where in parts, but no 
where as a whole. 

It is perhaps this character which renders 
it a delightful vehicle for verse, even in the 
eyes of those who will not allow it to be 
such for prose; for whether poetry, in the ab- 


* This I take to be undeniable by a fair critic; yet the not 
admitting this principle (for I do not find it any where ad- 
mitted) has given the Tuscans their only vantage ground i in this 
long disputed argument. 
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stract, be, or be not (as is contended) a thing 
essentially ideal, such is undoubtedly the spirit 
of Italian poetry. As is the statue then, such 
‘should be the drapery. For conceive an ideal 
work of the finest sculpture, clothed in a grace- 
ful but familiar dress : such a vision disgusts us 
as soon as formed. But give the same figure 
drapery of composition, and it pleases. It is 
for this reason that all attempts to translate 
Petrarch into English have so egregiously failed. 
To catch and preserve his spirit of diction in a 
vernacular language, is as hopeless as it would 
be to fix the fugitive tints of the rainbow and 
paint them in body colours. 

- But having called up Petrarch as a witness, I 
cannot immediately dismiss him, as I have occa- 
sion for him again as an evidence who 1s to speak 
yet more directly to my first position. This poet 
is acknowledged to have been one of the main 
reformers, if not one of the architects, of his 
language. And from what mine did he extract 
his materials? Not out of “ quarries which he 
found at home.” For, though a Tuscan born, 
he never, I believe, passed any length of time 
in his native province, which he left young, and 
with the vernacular dialect of which ke could 
not have been familiarly acquainted, <A large 
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part of his materials may be said to be “ pere- 
grin marmi— | 
Da dotta mano in varie forme sculti.”* 
Ariosto. 


Nor was he licentious in this; for the permis- 
sion of importation on which he acted is to be 
found in the Vocabolario della Crusca, which has 
(no matter to what extent or under what reser- 
vations) completely established the principle. 

But without adopting the laws of this capri- 
cious code in their detail, for indeed they are 
too contradictory to be capable of complete 
observation, let us see what appears to have 
governed the great mass of Italian writers. I 
have already said that Tuscan forms the base of 
their Italian, but it remains to shew what modi- 
fications it has undergone, and what changes 
have been grafted upon it. I shall illustrate 
these as familiarly as I can. 

In every language words get naturally dis- 
torted from their original meaning, and of this I 
might adduce various examples in our own, 
They sometimes have it improperly enlarged, 
but oftener contracted, as in the case of the 
English words aspersions and audacious, which 


* Rare foreign marbles, wrought by cunning hand. 
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admitted either a good or bad signification, in 
the time of Shakspeare ; but which are both 
now taken only in an evil sense. They ‘some- 
times however also extend their pretensions. 
This has been done by the word inveterate. 
Thus, though to say an inveterate enemy 1s cor- 
rect, you will, I think, agree with me, that to 
talk of any one being inveterate against another 
would be a barbarism, were it not now sanctioned 
by the use of porters and of peers. Of such 
abuses the Tuscan is full: It has been the task 

of the compilers of the Italian, to reform them, | 
to polish right and left, rubbing off the rust, 
perhaps the precious rust of antiquity ;—to 
clothe words according to an uniform system of 
orthography, and recast all mecorrect forms as 
phraseology. 

These changes, you may say, have been ef. 
fected or attempted in all languages; but these — 
reformers have introduced amongst others, one 
which is single in its kind. ‘Though they have. 
accepted many Tuscan or Florentine words, they 
have rejected many others, not only of what are 
vulgarly called fine words, but several amongst 
those which are the most familiar. Thus cesoje 
means scissars at Florence, but forbici is the 
word adopted into general Italian use; and I 
might adduce a variety of similar examples. 
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Other differences were also introduced in com- 
pounding this language, which have produced 
a yet wider effect. The changes I allude to 
affect both syntax and prosody: every one, for 
example, at all conversant with the language, 
knows that the penultimate syllable of the indi- 
cative-imperfect tense is long, (as we should 
express it,) and pronounced long, both in Italian 
verse and prose; whereas the Ilorentines make 
it short, pronouncing amavamo amivimo. More- 
over it would be endless to cite‘ misconstructions 
and misconjugations allowed in the Tuscan and 
rejected in the Italian. | 

So much for moditications of the Tuscan base ; 
but you will always keep in recollection its 
wider admission of foreign graces. This cha- 
racter of the order, or rather this disposition to 
receive any character, renders the Italian an 
engine applicable to all purposes in the hands 
of those who know how to wield it; and the 
English notion of this language, which sees in 
it only a vehicle for pathetic or amatory verse, 
appears to me founded upon a very superficial 
view of the subject. This magnificent machine . 
may be better compared to an organ, which has 
all the sources of harmony within itself; from 
the trumpet-stop to the flageolet. Take, as a 
proof, two authors, who have both graced the 
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language in which they wrote, and both ex- 
hibited the most singular contrast of powers: I 
mean Alfieri and Metastasio. Have we not 
here the trumpet and the flute? 

But the Italian is not only susceptible of the 
apparently contradictory qualities of softness 
and strength; it is capable of uniting principles 
more substantially opposite ; it not only hardens 
and melts, but contracts or dilates as it is moulded 
by the artist. Our critics at home are very 
severe upon the diffusive character of the Italian 
prosers, yet it would be impossible for any Jan- 
guage with which I am acquainted, to produce 
a more extraordinary model of vigour and com- 
pression than is to be found in the translation of 
Tacitus by Davanzati. If however it is objected 
to me, that, judging him by the principles I 
have myself laid down, this author wrote rather 
in Florentine * than in Italian, dealing largely 


* IT cannot perhaps bring this distinction better home to the 
understanding of a reader not acquainted with the subject of 
controversy, than by citing an observation of Monti: He says 
that the “ Jerusalem Delivered” of Tasso might be as well 
translated from Italian into Florentine (add, into any given sub- 
division of Tuscan) as into any other dialect of the peninsula. 
Indeed many works might be cited as written in pure Florentine, 
as the Teatro Antico Fiorentino, the Canti Carnascialeschi, &c. 
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in words and phrases that are unintelligible out 
of Florence, I will take another writer, who 
equally illustrates my position, I mean Machia- 
vel, as severe and concise as Davangati. I press 
him into my service, though inlisted on the 
other side of the question ; for he cannot surely 
be said to write in Llorentine, who has rejected 
all local modes of speech, and is intelligible to 
to every one who can read Italian. For it is 
singular that, whilst this author insists the 
language under consideration should be called 
Florentine, I should cite his writings as models 
of the purest Italian. He seems to be himself 
aware of the contradiction, which exists be- 
tween the fact he contends for, and the tone of 
his and almost all other literary works; for he 
confesses that the written language of Italy dif- 
fers considerably from that of Florence; but, by 
way of obviating the deduction, says, “Is not this 
the case every where, and does not the literary 
necessarily differ from the colloquial language ?” 
The obvious answer to this would be another 
question, “In what degree?” for on this every » 

thing depends. Thus the French or English, 
as spoken, differs from itself as written; but 
this distinction does not consist in any essential 
change. No new elements are introduced into 
the written language: the difference is seen in 
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superiority of elegance and arrangement. The 
English do not recur to Scotland, nor the French 
to Provence for words and phraseology. The 
Italian, on the contrary, is almost unlimited in 
his range. It is hence, perhaps, that. some of 
the few lights of the language have shot their 
rays from spots where it was unknown, but 
as Latin is in Hungary. This is equally true 
of the present as of former ages, and you will 
recollect that our friend Ugo Foscolo, to whom 
I should give the first place amongst the mo- 
dern Italians, is, strictly speaking, a Venetian 
creole.* But in discussing the merits of the 
Italian, the questions of name and character 
are necessarily getting continually involved ; I 
shall disentangle my skein and keep it clear as 
long as I can.. 

Speaking of the genius. of the Italian ; I said 
that it was an engie applicable to all purposes. 
Yet though this instrument, ‘ govern its: ven- 
tages but rightly, will discourse most eloquent 
music ;” like other weapons of the art, it makes 
woeful discord in the hands of him who is not 
perfect in its management. ‘This is.so difficult, 
that few French or English, with the, exception 


* Of Venetian origin, but a native of -Zante. 
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of Menage, Milton and Mathias, who, 1 sup- 
pose, triumphed | in the spirit of alliteration, 
have ever cultivated it with success. But let 
us look to the peninsula itself, to Tuscany,” if 
you will, or indeed to the very spot from which 
I date, as affording the best illustration of the 
truth of my position. Goldoni was, as every 
one knows, born a Venetian. Assuch, he was 
necessarily educated in the study of the Italian, 
which, as I have already said, is the written 
language of the whole peninsula, and in which 
he himself wrote about forty volumes in octavo: 
he passed moreover six years of his life in Tus- 
cany: yet with all his exercise and all’ his 
advantages he never arrived at composing in 
Italian with force, purity, or precision. ‘This 
man went:to France, and a trifling anecdotet 
which he has given of himself, shews how lit- 
tle he then knew of the language of the coun- 
try to. which he was bound. . Yet a few'years 


* I should say that the present Tuscan school was the worst 
in the peninsula. 

+ He tells us that on his voyage to some southern port of 
France, his fear was increased during a gale of wind by a 
Frenchman’s exclaiming Voild/ on the approach of every heavy 
sea. This he imagined was an injunction to make more sail, 
confounding vela with voild. » See his Memoirs. 
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after this we find him writing a comedy in 
French,* which was received with applause ; 
and the language of which has, I believe, es- 
caped criticism. 

But, to rise a little Hiohieh in the scale than 
poor Goldoni, and cite one, who, unlike him, 
was eminently successful in point of style, I 
mean the author of Galateo: by what sacrifices 
was this perfection purchased? We are told, if 
my recollection serves me, that he employed 
thirty or forty years in its composition. Now 
is life long enough to bestow such a space of 
time, on what might be comprized in a moderate 
sized duodecimo? 

I have cited this work ; since, though it is a 
model of Italian elegance, there is nothing in the 
matter (which I have just measured) that 
need have cost an hour’s thought to the com- 
poser. 

But in what, it may be asked, consists the 
difficulty of Italian composition? In the first 
place, I should say in the choice of terms, almost 
all marked by some indescribable difference, the 
abundance of which, in itself, puzzles and con- 
founds—above all, in the exercise of the right 


_ * Le Bourreau bienfaisant. 
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of importing foreign terms, the trade in whicl. 
cannot absolutely be called free, but requires con- 
siderable exertion of judgment. Nor does it in- 
deed consist only in the selection of materials ; it 
lies in the very architecture of the language, the 
structure of its sentences being schemed on dis- 
tinct principles from those of the other tongues 
of Europe. In this country a man fagots 
his notions as they fall, content if each bundle 
is properly secured. The binder thinks this is 
done, if no link be wanting in his chain of rea- 
soning: little attention is paid to the rest, as is 
witnessed by the Syris of Bishop Berkley. His 
ascent by a long flight of easy steps from 
tar-water to the Trinity is perhaps the happiest 
specimen of subtle but well connected reasoning 
which exists; yet the more mechanical part of 
the performance, however esteemed by us, would 
disgust the Italian workman, who must consider 
it as coarsely wrought, in comparison of his own 
models of exact and delicate execution. His 
mode of composing may be compared to the 
process of dove-tailing. Add that each sen- 
tence is blended into that which follows, ‘with 
such a nice gradation of shade, that the aid of 
stops may be considered as unnecessary in a 
well written Italian work. Hence it is that 
foreigners who attempt this language, if they 
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succeed in the outline, rarely succeed in giving 
it the chiar’ oscuro which it requires. 

Iam sensible that these observations may 
sound extravagant to the French or English; 
who consider Italian as of easy acquisition. I 
cannot perhaps better illustrate the cause of this 
popular mistake and the real state of the fact, 
than by citing a comparison made use of to me 
at a time when I shared the general delusion, 
by an Italian who (no common occurrence) was" 
intimately acquainted with his own language. 
“This,” he said, ‘ might be likened to a coquette, 
from whom it was easy to obtain a kind look, a 
squeeze of the hand, or a smile, but with whom 
there was no going farther.” It is now six years 
since I heard this comparison, and every suc- 
ceeding year has more deeply impressed me 
with a conviction of its truth. 

We have indeed a crowd of witnesses to this 
point in the host of Italian writers, who have 
failed in their pursuit. To descend to our own 
times; how very few have succeeded in it? 
These write in a colloquial jargon, replete with 
provincial gibberish and Gallicisms ; while a yet 
more powerful party flies at higher game, and 
goes to the thirteenth century in search of an 
antiquated phraseology, which is become ‘half 
unintelligible to the present. This last may be 
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considered as the prevailing folly of the day, 
though it should seem to be the least explicable. 

That a people should neglect or adulterate 
their own language is sufficiently intelligible, 
and referable to those very common motives, 
ignorance and. laziness: but the causes which 
should have incited them to a contrary and 
very troublesome pursuit are not equally appa- 
rent. While, on the other hand, the inconve- 
niences which must result from this pedantic 
passion might, one should think, have been 
obvious to any but the besotted sect of the tre- 
centisti. Algarotti, with great reason, attacks 
the folly of his countrymen for recurring to the 
French for military terms, where exact equiva- 
lents are to be found in Italian. But this 
argument will not carry far, since it will not of 
course bear upon sciences either unknown, or 
imperfectly cultivated, at the time the Italian 
was supposed to have been perfectioned. And 
are new terms. in natural history or geology 
to be excluded, because these studies were un- 
known to the writers of the thirteenth century ? 
who, if they had found or distinguished feldspar 
or a mammoth’s bones amongst the Alps, would 
have called the first a sort’of a stone, and the 
second a sort of a beast. Yet, notwithstanding _ 
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the absurdity of its tenets, this sect, like others, 
has increased, deriving nourishment from its 
own extravagances ; though there have not been 
wanting men of judgment to expose them. 

Having pointed out the difficulties of this 
language and the extravagances of those who 
have written in it, let us ascend to the first 
great cause which has led them astray. In all 
cases where art is greatly predominant, art is 
necessarily- apt to degenerate into affectation. 
An Englishman (to take the first-turn metaphor) 
writes very much as he rides. He gets on 
horseback how he can, and being somehow or 
other shaken into his seat, goes straight forward 
to his object, while the Italian is more anxious to 
shew his grace than to get to his journey’s end. 
His seat indeed is strong, his posture is elegant, — 
and the animal he bestrides is perhaps obedient — 
to his will; but afterall, all is but vanity, and, 
nine times out of ten, the object is mere caper 
and caracole. 

I ought, however, when enlarging on the 
powers of this language, to have made some ze- 
cessary exceptions. As an ideal language and 
having no precise standard of idiomatic phraseo- 
logy, it must (however applicable to other sub- 
jects) fail im those of familiar humour, and it is 
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therefore an unfitting vehicle for comedy. Va- 
rious causes* have been assigned for the failure 
of this amongst a people which appears pecu- 
liarly fitted for its cultivation. Various others 
might be alleged with equal plausibility : but 
the main and effectual bar to its success appears 
to me to be founded in what I have adduced. 
For comedy is to be judged by the many, and 
can only be thoroughly intelligible to them, by 
dealing in a phraseology which is in common 
currency, and on which, custom has stamped a 
certain and recognized sense. Hence what is 
by us called idiom, serves in all the more ordi- 
nary purposes of literature, as coin in the smaller 
and more familiar intercourse of trade. 

But here circumstances render the currency 
of a common specie impossible, at least with 
any equality of exchange. [Tor suppose the 
Tuscan to have been adopted, or (to give more 
force to my argument) something less abstract, 
as the Florentine; the riboboli Fiorentini + 
might excite much merriment amidst the fre- 
quenters of the Mercato vecchio, without perhaps 


* Many of these are merely second causes, such as the bad 
composition of the theatrical corps, their faulty declamation, 
&e. &c. &c. 

¢ Proverbial modes of diction peculiar to Florence. 
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being fully felt by those of the Mercato nuovo ;* 
and the humour would, at any rate, be consi- 
dered as vulgar, by all the educated of Florence 
itself: for it is a nice point in all languages to 
steer between familiarity and vulgarity, and a 
thousand inelegancies of diction have perhaps 
no fault in themselves, being mere vulgarities 
of convention ; held vulgar, because they are 
only common in an inferior class of society. 
Thus to ride in a coach is voted vulgar in Eng- 
lish, and pincer Tharpe is, as I am told, con- 
sidered so in French: but. if idiomatic phra- 
seology is left wholly to. the people, it must, 
upon this principle, become wholly vulgar. But 
this would be the smallest part of the evil:: this 
style of diction, perhaps voted vulgar in Florence 
itself, would not be at all intelligible without 
her walls. As a simple proof, open any volume 


* The Florentine, itself,-is subdivided by the learned into 
two dialects, to wit, that of the mercato vecchio and the merca- 
to nuovo ; but a lower I’lorentine once told me, that the people 
acknowledge others, (I think four,) assigning a separate one to 
each of the parishes of the Camaldolt. 

There is, perhaps, more than one mode of speech current 
in our own monstrous metropolis, but I do not think any lower 
Londoner would say, he recognized different dialects in Wap- 
ping and Westminster. 
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of the 7 eatro Comico Fiorentino, and you, who 
know the written language of Italy, will, I 
think, be continually at fault. Nor would a 
foreigner only find difficulties; for an accom- 
plished Italian might be often aground. The 
comic authors therefore, writing for all Italy, 
have necessarily adopted a language which is 
common to the peninsula; but this, as I have 
already mentioned, is for other reasons imsutfi- 
cient to their end. 
Tor the same reason that Léalioni is insufficient 
to the ends of the stage, I should also say it 
was naturally, though not necessarily ill adapted 
to the purposes of business ; it might even be 
said to those of conversation which requires pre- 
cision. Because, as there is no living standard 
to refer to, and the Italians, considered gene- 
rally, are not a reading nation, and so do not 
seek this standard in books, the majority of them 
never learn the full value and force of words. 
When they are therefore ignorant of the right 
one, they either seek its equivalent in their own 
provincial dialect or supply its want by a galli- 
cism or a periphrasis. ‘The consequences of this, 
in the interchange of what I will call metaphy- 
sical terms, are easily conceived: but the evil 
does not stop here; for, from the want of any 
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small recognized coin, if ideas are not exchanged 
in the provincial currency of the place, the thing 
itself may be said to be given instead of its sym- 
bol. Asa proof of this, as much within your 
_ reach as mine, look out shutéers in Baretti’s Dic- 
tionary, and you will find them described, not 
translated in Italian: that is, not the single word 
given, which Is their equivalent in that language, 
but a regular definition, as finestra di legno al dt 
fuori, o al di dentro di quella di vetro, all which 
might have been signified in the single word zm- 
posta. Ask, on the other hand, another, (as a 
Venetian, for instance,) what is Italian for shut- 
ters, and he will tell._you scuri. Imagine then 
these two principles widely acted upon; that is, 
a dozen people dealing in definitions instead of 
equivalents, or playing at cross-purposes, by using 
terms to which different parts of the company 
annex either a different value, or no value at 
all. To offer you also written evidence of my 
second assertion, look at the Italian newspapers, 
and I will venture to maintain that, from Turin 
to Naples, you will not find one but what is 
filled with provincialisms, unintelligible but for 
the assistance of the context. 

Having balanced the beauties and defects of 
the Italian, let us now look to the mine that has 
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furnished the ore, of which, though refined and 
amalgamated with other metals, it has been 
principally composed. | 

Of all living, inartificial tongues, the Tuscan, 
or (to take hold of something more palpable) the 
Florentine, is the most poetical and picturesque. 
But it is rarely that foreigners fish deep enough 
to find its pearls, for these are only to be collected 
amongst the lowest orders of the people. The 
upper ranks of Florence, who do not think them- 
selves under the necessity of studying Italian 
grammatically, yet seek to assimilate their tone 
to that of the rest of Italy, make a miserable 
medley, and are perhaps the worst médels of 
speech in the peninsula. The people, on the 
contrary; are content, as Mr. Whistlecraft says, 


“To talk as their good mothers us’d to teach,” 


that is, in the very pith and poetry of Boecac- 
cio. I mean of course his phraseology, and do 
not extend my obsérvation to the elegant, but 
laboured construction of his sentences,” 


“ Which neither is, nor was, nor e’ér could be ” 


* Boccaccio is considered by Baretti as one of the great cor- 
rupters of the Italian school, and as having been of as pestilent 
example in literature as in morals. Without adopting the 
violence of this kill-cow critic, (Aristarco Scannabue, as he 


DQ 
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the natural order of conversation or composition 
in any country or age. It would, least of all, 
be so in Florence, the dialect of which is re- 
markable for the absence of art, and is indebted 
for this to its peculiar character.. 

It has been often remarked that the language 
of savages and hunters, &c. 1s replete with pic- 
ture. We may say also (for the same reason) 
that our sailors never speak but in metaphor. 
They talk of the wind “coming in spiteful puffs, 
of pulling against a heart-breaking stream, and 
of aniron-bound coast, &c.” If they would tell 
you that the tide begins to abate of its force, 
they say that the tide is grown an old man.— 
But I am insisting upon what is, I believe, 
generally acknowledged. Another thing, how- 
ever, not generally recognized, is, equally true ; 
namely, that not only the language of the 
description of men I have specified, is peculiarly | 
picturesque, but that the speech of the lower 
orders is always more so than that of the upper— 
that those who are yclept “base and mechanical,” 
have their imagery, and that in all countries, the 


justly styles himself,) there is, I believe, truth in his accusation, 
But the style of Boccaccio is-exquisite—granted; and so is 
Lord Bacon’s ; yet few, I suppose, would propose the chan- 
cellor as a model. | 
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language of polished society (probably from their 
habits of abstraction) is that which is most defi- 
cient in vigour and originality : Thus, whilst the . 
gentleman drones out his common-place modes 
of speech, the journeyman distiller talks almost 
in the tone of Dante, of a silent spirit, (mean- 
ing a tasteless one,) the barber, of a razor’s cut- 
ting sweet,;* and the labourer, of its being cruel 
cold. The Florentines, however, give in to this 
style of speech more than any other people, and 
put passion, life, and figure into every thing they 
say. I recollect asking my way of one to a par- 
ticular house, and he told me to go straight 
forwards to the bottom of the street, and i¢ 
would tumble on my head. My servant, who, 
I believe, I have already said, was of the 
same city, appearing not to comprehend some 
directions I was giving him, I asked him if he 
understood me; he answered ‘“ Yes, for I al- 
ways spoke in relief.” (CHE PARLAVA SEMPRE 
scoLpiro.) Another Florentine, describing to 
me an accident which had happened to a coach, 
the horses of which had broken loose from their 
traces, leaving the carriage to roll down a hill 


“* A carpenter will even christen a chissel or saw which cuts 
clean, “ sweet-lips.” 


Bio: 
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by itself, observed, in the course of his story, 
“ Allorche capito in fondo, dove era piu docile a 
fermarsi”>—Compare this with Virgil’s 


neque audit currus habenas, 


and decide which is the most poetical. 

This figurative mode of expression is, of 
course, in a great measure rubbed smooth by the 
polish which the language has received in being 
ground into Italian. 

But this is not the only beauty which has been 
sacrificed. ‘Thus one characteristic has not gene- 
rally been transferred into the artificial language 
which must appear most precious in the eyes of 
an Englishman—lI mean a brevity of expression, 
which is, I think, as remarkable as that which 
distinguishes his own vernacular tongue; the 
Florentines coining a verb out of every noun, and 
thus condensing into one word what would other- 
wise cost three. As an instance of how far this 
is carried, I should mention that, asking my ser- 
vant once whether he was. comfortable on the 
coach-box, he answered me that he’ was very 
well off, adding ‘“ che gui st moleggia’—“ for 
here one springs it.” 

Passing to other modifications of the Tuscan, 
more particularly to corrected irregularities of 
grammar, I am not even sure that these have not . 
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been somewhat rashly dealt with; for such, 
though unaccompanied by any specific force or 
elegance, sometimes give the same wild grace to 
language which neglect does to female beauty, 
and are not, therefore, to be lightly lopt away or 
reformed. But there is yet another grammatical 
irregularity which is deserving of closer consi- 
deration—I mean such as gives force to ex- 
pression, and is moreover often indicative of 
national character and habits. ‘Thus a thorough- 
paced Florentine, announcing to another his in- 
tention of dining with you, would, I believe, 
say, ‘Vado a pranzo in casa 11 Signor Hallam ;” 
‘but if he was speaking of your house in any 
other way than that indicative of frequenting it, 
as of its being well or ill built, &c. he would say 
“ La casa DEL Signor Hallam—’ ‘This exemp- 
tion of the genitive from inflection in the first 
instance, is a sort of domestication of it, which 
pleases me much. ‘Take, as a specimen of ano- 
ther species of irregularity, the omission of the 
definite article before certain words, as Arno; since 
his dear river is. so familiar to the Florentine, that 
it becomes to him asa living person. Something 
of this kind is to be found in Greek, and in Eng- 
lish, for we have still left us some stray ungram- 
matical graces which have escaped those Spar- 
D 4 
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tacuses Messrs. Lowth and Blair.* Thus, in 
Greek, the definite article is not, I believe, at- 
tached to the word pecm, and in English we 


* These persons may be considered as having attempted to 
latimze a language whose genius is hostile to the attempt—to 
reduce it to something like the principles of Italian—to divest 
it of its peculiar physiognomy, and shape all the anomalies 
which I haye mentioned, to a rigorous standard of analogy. 
The last object appears the most justifiable in theory; yet it 
would be difficult to produce a more ridiculous effect than that 
which often results from this attempt at precision; and I shall 
cite a sentence of Mr. Blair’s, made absurd by a single mono- 
syllable, inserted upon the principle of grammatical analogy, 
‘¢ If at sometimes he falls much below himself, at other times 
he rises above every poet of the ancient or modern world.”— 
Character of Milton. : . | 

I may, perhaps, at first sight, appear inconsistent, when I 
protest against the conversion of Enghsh into British, after con- 
tending that Tuscan was to be generalized into Italian. But I 
consider every language as having a character of its own, which 
ought not to be forced out of its bias. Now the language of 
the peninsula took from its birth the bent, in which I contend it 
should be indulged; while the English is radically vernacular. 
If I am asked whether I would, therefore, have it run wild, I 
say ‘‘ No;” but I would not have it unnecessarily grafted from 
a foreign stock, or twisted and tortured out of its natural 
growth. In short I would have men consider their language 
like the other institutions of their ancestors, in a religious, but 
not superstitious spirit of reverence. rn 
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leave it out before parliament; omissions which 
prove how much these two words were, or are 
familiarized both to Greeks and English, and 
which give a characteristic cast to the national 
language of both. But all such features have 
been obliterated m the process I have described. 

To sum up, as far as I have gone, the contents 
of this long letter, without reference to their 
order, I should say then that Italian was not 
Tuscan, though in great part fashioned out of it 
that, without pretending to determine on which 
side the scale inclines upon the whole, it may be 
averred that many beauties have been sacrificed, 
and many accessions received in the process; that 
the latter, however, are greater in theory than in 
practice; and that the chase of the beautiful ideal 
has, in a vast variety of cases, led Italian authors 
out of the right road, dazzled them with false 
lights, and lost them in the pursuit of an zgis 
jfatuus. 

It is not, however, the only charge against an 
ideal language that it is apt to adopt a tawdry 
and diffusive character of expression; it often 
assumes a fantastic one, eschewing what is real 
as necessarily ignoble. ‘Thus I remember once 
objecting to an Italian translator of Shakspeare, 
that he had deviated essentially from his original, 
in what he put into the mouth of one of the sen- 
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tinels in Hamlet, viz. of “ not an insect having 
stirred,” whereas he says in the English, that 
‘not a MOUSE had stirred.” But he overruled 
my objection by the remark, that such illustra- 
tions were too mean for the Italian stage.* I 
next reproached him with having substituted a 
fillet (benda) for the handkerchief in the tragedy 
of Othello, observing that the handkerchief was 
a more probable means of mischief than the fillet, . 
and that, according to my northern notions, the 
very familiarity of the instrument produced 
effect, as contrasted with the powerful passions 
which it putinmotion. Here, however, he again 
turned my battery by mforming me that the 
word handkerchief could not be used in Italian 
poetry. And though this might be considered as | 
an absurd refinement by a Pindemonte or a Fos- 
colo, it is, I am persuaded, a principle which 
would influence a host of peninsular purists. 
Having at length done with the Italian, and 
Italian ideal, I am inclined to throw out a few 
speculations on the character of the parent 
tongue, which, I believe, was influenced by 


* The poets of another age were of another opinion, Arioste 
makes the Orc’s wife say of him, 


‘¢ Che sente fin a un topo che sia in casa,” 


\ 
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the same circumstances as concurred in the for- 
mation of its offspring. ‘To put this as shortly as 
I can, that the Latin, cultivated by the Romans, 
was no more the Latin spoken in Latium than 
modern. Italian is the Italian which is spoken in 
Tuscany. This notion is not my own; and I 
recollect thinking it a far-fetched conjecture 
when it was broached to me. Some school-boy 
recollections, however, carried me back to my 
Quintilian; and I found in this hint a key to 
passages which were before unintelligible. In- 
deed without it, how can we well explain the 
difficulty which he saysthere was in teaching chil- 
dren Latin with precision? A month’s residence 
in modern Florence might illustrate his position. 
The natives of that city,-as I have already 
said, speak their own vernacular with spirit, 
where they do not seek to assimilate their speech 
to that of the rest of Italy ; but, for the want of 
having studied this last critically, they uni- 
formly massacre it in the attempt. A more 
unquestionable confirmation of the opinion I 
have thrown out may, however, perhaps be 
found in the author I have just cited. I allude 
to a passage which seems to prove the legality of 
a naturalization of provincial phrases. I have > 
already said something on this point incidentally 
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to another subject,* and have cited various au- 
thorities, but I shall now confine myself to 
Quintilian. Speaking of the patavinity of Livy, 
he says, (I quote from very distant recollec- 
tion,) “if it can be fairly objected to an author, 
that he has introduced modes of eam from 
any of the provinces of Italy.” 

In fine, that the Latin of the learned (or an: 
least what, according to Quintilian, ought to have 
been the Latin of the learned) was as much an 
ideal language as its daughter the Italian, seems 
clear to me; but what was the language of 
the people can hardly be precisely ascertained. 
It may however admit a doubt: whether it came 
as near the lingua aulica of those days, as the 
Tuscan does to the modern Italian. » 

But since we are upon this subject, I cannot 
leave untouched the speculations of Maffei and 
some others, who contend they have made out 
the features of the ancient vulgar tongue of 
Rome in the modern Italian which, according to 
them, is a mere continuation of it, having only 
undergone such changes as time must necessarily 
introduce. ‘These are wide words; let us see if 


* In the preceding letter, on the supposed Venetianisms of 
Catullus, &c. 
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we can come to any thing like a closer conclu- 
sion, reasoning from the data which are left 
tous. - 

One great and singular point of resemblance 
there certainly is between the Italian and what 
I will call the ancient, as well as vulgar, Latin, 
if we may judge from rustic inscriptions. The 
thing 1 allude to is the use, as a nominative, 
of what, in good Latin, became the ablative - 
case. Thus we find in these animo used in- 
stead of animus, &c. It may be seen in Lanzi’s 
Saggio di Lingua Ktrusca, that the great grand- 
fathers of the Catos and Cetheguses were not 
worth a nominative, the ablative serving as such 
when required ; andeven whena later age adopted 
the refinement of setting up a nominative it did 
not pass current with the people. This was 
natural; for it may be remarked, that in all coun- 
tries, imperfections of speech linger amongst the 
less polished orders of society. 

But some yet more material points of resem- 
blance have been discovered. . Many elementary 
Italian words, considered by some as the influx 
of later and barbarous times, have been traced 
to the Latin source: these may be said to have 
been for a long while borne to the bottom, and 
to have risen again to the surface, amid the roll 
and.revolutions of the stream. Somesuchhave - 
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been cited from Plautus, by Monti, in his late 
philological work, as casa, testa, focus, bellus, and 
others, which, though grammatically moulded 
by the poet, were, it should seem, as popu- 

larly used, as their modern Italian derivatives, ? 
and in substitution for classical terms; as casa 
instead of pomus, focus instead of 16NIs, festa 
instead of caput, and dellus instead of PULCHER. 

It is not, however, enough to point out par 
ticular features of resemblance, where general 
likeness is wanting ; and it may be contended, 
that the vulgar Latin, though there might be sin- 
ole points of resemblance, differed radically from 
the modern Italian. I doubt whether we know 
enough of it, to decide whether this be true ot 
not; as all our conjectures must be drawn on 
this point from the written and not the popular 
tongue of ancient Italy: yet 1t would not per- 
haps be a rash assertion that there was some 
tendency even in the written towards the oe 
sent speech of the peninsula. 

Thus, the auxiliary verbs, considered as 
the strongest marks of distinction betwixt the 
dead and living languages, may yet be traced, 
though faintly, in the ancient written Latin, 
and it does not appear a far-fetched conjecture, 
that their use should have been more frequent, 
in the vulgar. For the passion of the people 
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for such useful implements and of such easy 
management, is notorious’ in modern Europe,* 
and was for the same reason probably equally 
general amongst the ancient inhabitants of La- 
tium. It does not seem to me, therefore, that 
these seeds could have lain dormant for ages, and 
only have sprung and sprouted in the corruption 
of the language. . 

I know, however, it is thought by many, 
that the auxiliary verbs, now general in all 
the languages of Europe, were introduced by 
the barbarians who inundated it. That they 
existed in their variety of jargons there is no 
doubt, but I believe they sprung spontaneously 
both in Greek and Latin, and grew without a 
graft. 

Languages may indeed be compared to ma- 
chinery, which is always complicated in the 
beginning, each part being adapted to one only 


oli. 


* Thus to take my proofs from places most present to my 
observation or recollection—The Venetian has only the inde- 
finite perfect in his language, always (however perfectly com- 
pleted the action may be) making use of the auxiliary,verb to 
rig out a jury-tense. Ex. gr. He says “ sow anda,” and has 
no equivalent for the Italian Andaz, In the same way the 
Hampshire-man says “ I did go;” and never, “I went,” ale 
ways supposing him to be unsophisticated. -— 
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purpose: In the course of time, things are sim- 
plified, and one engine is made applicable to 
many. ‘The same process may be detected in 
alllanguages. The ancient Greek, for instance, 
had a dual or definite plural, as well as an inde- 
finite one; the Otaheitans, we are told, 
fining on this principle, have a: quintal, com- 
prizing four of these ingenious mconveniences. 
But the Greeks soon found their dual useless; 
and the Otaheitans, as they advance in civili- 
zation, will probably make a similar discovery. 
The Arab has, according to report, 100 names 
for a camel, and the Gael about as many for 
a mountain. ‘These are not synonymes, but 
different shades of language. Accordingly the 
Gael, who has learned English, finds it is less 
troublesome to use epithets, each of which may 
serve many substantives, than to. distinguish 
many substantives by some mark which is ex- 
clusively peculiar to each. | 

The auviliaries are of the nature of these 
examples. It is more troublesome to twist 
verbs into a multiplicity of inflections, each 
being a fixed appendage to its primciple, than to 
call in the aid of shall, will, and have, who are 
scrubs of all work, and can. be tacked to any 
verb which advertizes for a tense. 

The natura} explanation of all this seems 
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‘to be that the power of abstracting is one of 
man’s later acquisitions, and it is therefore in a 
late stage of society that this takes place. But 
when we look back to ancient languages with 
attention, we may see that the principle of 
auxiliary verbs has always existed, and if we 
examine living ones, shall detect it in endea- 
vouring to extend itself; even where its pro- 
gress may have escaped general observation. 
Ask, for instance, an Italian grammarian how 
many auxiliary verbs he acknowledges, and he 
will tell you, two only. Yet it might easily be 
shewn that others have made good their preten- 
sions to be considered as signs, de facto, if not 
de jure. Ex. gr. The Romaic Se or 3:aw and 
English Will have their equivalent in his 
language, as, Vuol piovere, it will rain; Voglio 
dire ’animo mio, 1 will speak my mind, &c. or 
the same sign stands in the place of shall, as, 
Vogliamo andare? Shall we go? 

Wide as is the range which I have taken 
through the birth, parentage, and education of 
the Italian, I have hitherto neglected one point ; 
I mean its pronunciation; and I am the less 
inclined to leave it untouched, as it throws some 
additional light upon the character of the lan- 
guage, and will come in aid of what I have 
already advanced : for this too is, in the strictest 

VOL, II. Be 
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sense of the word, ideal ; but as I do not want 
you to take the assertion on trust, you may 
try its truth by chasing Italian pronunciation 
through every place where it has left an echo. 
Can that of Florence, for instance, be taken as 
a standard ?—Certainly not: for it is proverbi- 
ally ridiculed for its harsh and guttural sounds. | 
Can that of any other city then in the duke-. 
dom ?—I still answer “‘ No; not even Sienna.” 
Because, all over Tuscany, the cz is uttered in 
a way which is not esteemed correct by the 
rest of Italy, and because the diphthongal vow- 
els are sounded ¢here, as no where else; that is 
to say, one of them is omitted; and words 
composed as fuoco, &c. are pronounced as if they 
were written fico, &c. Where then shall we 
look for the polar star which is to determine 
our course? I recollect reading in Veneroni’s 
Grammar that it is to be found at Rome, as is 
inferred from the proverb of Lingua Toscana in 
bocca Romana; and the currency this has ac- 
quired, made me, notwithstanding a protest of 
Baretti’s, honour it without question or doubt. 
I, however, hesitated on hearing the Roman can- 
tilena, (a vile effeminate drawl,) and set myself 
to inquire of what firm it really was. I may 
have searched ill; but I have vainly rummaged 
for it im all the books which concern this lan- 
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guage, and every thing, and every saying which 
relates to it. I, at length, looked a little more 
closely to my reporter, and finding his Grammar 
by no means correct, inquired into his qualifi- 
cations. The result was, that he was a French- 
man; I forget his name; but recollect being 
told he had no pretension to that of Veneronz, 
which was apparently assumed merely to sell 
his book, he having no sort of connection with 
Italy. I therefore take the liberty, till some 
one shall affirm the thing on some better autho- 
rity, to consider the proverb of Lingua Toscana 
in bocca Romana as.a lie to which rhyme has 
given currency. 

What then, you will say, is to be considered 
as the rule of pronunciation? I answer, that 
the rules of declamation, as well as those of 
composition, are to be sought in different pro- 
vinces, and these will form in their complex 
some imaginary model of excellence. 

I have woven my web, which I fear you may 
find ill-spun ; but I will not quarrel with you, 
though, as Hamlet says, you should think 
‘“‘my words much too light for the bore of the 
matter.” 
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LETTER XXXIV. 


On the Necessity of Italian toa T raveller—Extraordi- 
nary Italian Linguist at Bologna. 


Venice, November, 1817. 


Arter having expended so much fire on the 
Italian language, you will perhaps be inclined 
to reproach me, for having omitted a point very 
interesting to the traveller, if not to the philo- 
logist : to wit, whether a knowledge of this lan- 
guage is necessary to the tourist in Italy. As 
to this; I should say, that it depends upon the 
object of the traveller; for, if he merely goes” 
in search of monuments of art and antiquities, 
he may do very well with no other language 
but his own; for the Italian is so quick of un- 
derstanding, that a sign or a look is enough to 
speak your meaning: and this is not thrown 
out at random; for I know an instance of an 
Englishman who travelled over a great part of 
the peninsula on foot without any knowledge of 
Italian, or even of French: but if the traveller’s 
views are more extensive, and embrace the 
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study of manners, Italian is age neces- 
sary. 

It is to be premised, in the first riheiées that 
though French is very general in Italy, there 
are many cultivated Italians, who cannot speak 
it with fluency; and, in the next place, that 
’ those who do, will merely address themselves 
in it to you, while all general conversation 
is carried on in Italian. But the Italian who 
does speak it becomes a different person, on va- 
trying his language. This apparent change of 
character may be observed in England. Let us 
_ suppose a foreigner, a German, for instance, not 
familiar with French phraseology, to be conver- 
sing with an Englishman who is, in French. The 
Englishman, speaking of a dish which pleases 
him, says “‘ it is a dish to be eat on all fours,” 
or talks of “ fatiguing a sallad,” or speaking of 
colours, raves about “ the thigh-colour of an 
agitated nymph.”* The foreigner naturally 
sets him down either for a beast, or a fool; 
whilst, on the contrary, the man is neither the 
one nor the other, but merely adapts himself to 
the idiom of the language in which he speaks. 
We may therefore infer from what I have stated, 


* Couleur de cuisse de ninfe émue ; a fashionable Parisian tint 
during the year 1817. 
| EQ 
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that, let the Italian speak French well or ill, the 
rational traveller’s object in conversing with him 
is in part defeated; for if he speaks it well, his 
natural character is seen through a doubtful me- 
dium; if ill, it 1s a fatigue to figure in a duet, 
where both are out of tune. The second case is 
by far the most frequent ; for languages (though ~ 
he is a better linguist than the Englishman) are 
not usually the strong side of the Italian. 

But as this country has been fertile im every 
variety of genius, from that which handles the 
pencil to that which sweeps the skies with the 
telescope ; so even in this, her least favourite 
beat, she has produced. men who, in early life, 
have embraced such a circle of languages, as one 
should hardly imagine three ages would have 
enabled them to attain. Thus the wonders which 
are related of one of these, Pico di Mirandola, 1 
always considered as fabulous, till I was myself 
the witness of acquisitions which can scarcely 
be considered as less extraordinary. 

The living ion to whom I allude is the Signor 
Mezzofanti, of Bologna, who, when I saw him, 
though he was only thirty-six years old, read 
twenty and conversed in eighteen languages. 
This is the least marvellous part of the story ; 
he spoke all these fluently, and those, of which I 
‘could judge, with the most extraordinary pre- 
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cision. I had the pleasure of dining in his 
company formerly in the house of a Bolognese 
lady, at whose table a German officer declared 

that he could not have distinguished him from 
a German. He passed the whole of the next 
day with G—-—- and myself, and G told 
me he should have taken him for an English- 
man, who had been some time out of England. 
A Smyrniote servant, who was with me, 
bore equal testimony to his skill in other lan- 
guages, and declared that he might pass for a 
Greek or a Turk, throughout the dominions of 
the Grand Signior. But what most surprized 
me was his accuracy; for during long and re- 
peated conversations in English, he never once 
misapplied the szg‘'n of a tense, that fearful stum- 
bling-block to Scotch and Irish, in whose wri- 
tings there is almost always to be found some 
abuse of these indefinable niceties. 

The marvel was, if possible, rendered more 
marvellous by this. gentleman’s accomplish- 
ments and information, things rare in linguists, 
who generally mistake the means for the end. 
It ought also to be stated, that his various ac- 
quisitions had been all made in Bologna, from 
which, when I saw him, he had never wandered 
above thirty miles. 
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LETTER XXXV. 


Conduct of the Imperial Government at Venice. 


Venice, November, 1817. 


We are told that on Louis XIV. expressing, 
when a child, his admiration at the despotic 
power possessed by the Turkish sultans, one of 
his courtiers had the honesty to draw his atten- 
tion to the number of those who had _ perished 
by the bowstring. But it is a vulgar view of 
the subject to imagine that absolute princes are 
subjected to no heavier penalty. A miserable 
end is bad, but a miserable life is yet worse. I 
call his a miserable life, who is deprived of the 
exercise of free-will, while he is seated beneath 
the shadow of power. Amongst the strange 
contradictions which are to be found in despotic 
governments, the theory and practice of which 
are generally at variance, this is, I believe,» one 
of the most ordinary. I do not, however, mean 
to say that there have not existed in different 
ages and different countries absolute monarchs 
of extraordinary mind and talents, who have 
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been able to guide or stem opinion, and who 
have really reigned: but I speak of what I 
believe to be the case in a great majority of 
instances. This is easily accounted for, since 
despotism cannot rest upon its own base. De- 
spotic monarchs, therefore, seek as narrow a 
one for it as possible, and plant it (where 
they do not find this done to their hand) upon 
the prejudices of the people. Hence in such 
states there is a constant reciprocation of 
slavery, through every link of the chain which 
binds empire together.. As a proof; who are 
more enslaved to established usages than the 
Emperors of China and Morocco? The Emperor 
of China may indeed cane his mandarins, and 
the Emperor of Morocco may behead his people 
at pleasure ; but should either attempt any libe- 
ral or useful reform, he would be instantly 
hurled from his throne. We may say that all 
monarchy is built upon opinion. Constitutional 
kings in mixed monarchies, which are rationally 
constituted, generally speaking have to defer to 
the enlightened part of the public. Absolute mo- 
narchs are more usually the tools of the ignorant. . 
and hypocritical. ‘Toa European instance; the 
Emperor of Austria is sometimes stigmatized in 
Italy as a wayward tyrant, at once foolish and 
faithless, professing great religion and morality, 
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- and violating, in practice, every precept of God 
and man. The following notice may serveto shew 
how far these accusations are founded in truth, 
and how far he is a willing instrument in perpe- 
~ trating the mischief which is attributed to him. 
The whole of Italy rung with the gracious pro- 
fessions which he made to his new subjects on 
visiting his Italian states; of his promise to abo- 
lish provincial custom-houses, to diminish the 
burdens under which his subjects were groaning, 
&c. &c. &c. Princes, however, too often find a 
dispensation from these sort of promises in the 
necessities of the state, and the circumstances of 
the times. We will therefore pass by these and 
their non-performance, and look to others of a 
different description, for the violation of which 
it would be difficult to find other excuse than 
that which serves as a text to my letter. 

When the Emperor visited Venice in 1815, 
he inspected in person all the public institutions, 
churches, hospitals, and prisons. On his visit- 
ing the prison of the Riva degli Schiavoni, the 
keeper informed him of whatever was interest- 
ing in the history of those confined in it, or 
the immediate cause of: their imprisonment. 
Amongst others he pointed out two boys, the 
eldest of whom was not above fifteen years old, 
and who, by the French laws, which remained 
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in force, had been sentenced to five years’ im- 
prisonment for stealing some fruit, observing 
that two years of that period had already elapsed; 
and he ventured to suggest, in a case where the 
punishment was so evidently disproportioned to 
the offence, his Imperial Majesty would find a 
happy occasion for exercising his mercy. He 
made the reply, which he vouchsafed to every 
petition which was presented him, of Sara fatto ;* 
but never redeemed his promise, either in this 
or in the innumerable other occasions, where 
he had pledged it, and always in the same 
form of words. | During his six weeks’ stay at 
Venice, he was positively besieged by sup- 
pliants, and one of those about him has re- 
ported, that the number of their petitions 
amounted to 40,000; all which were received 
with the invariable answer of Sard futto, yet I 
have been assured, that no instance is known of 
a single promise having been fulfilled. This 
statement, though made by one whose evidence 
would appear unexceptionable, must, I think, . 
when tried by arithmetic, be considered as ex- 
ageerated; for you will observe that, allowing 
this imperial assurance-machine to have been at 
work for only twelve hours out of the four and 


* Tt shall be done. 
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twenty, 1t would have delivered about a Jie a se- 
cond, a power that appears almost incredible. 
But allowing this statement to be overcharged, 
it is universally agreed that numerous petitions 
were graciously received, and compliance pro- 
mised, but in no one known instance per- 
formed. , 

Are we to attribute this conduct to forgetful- 
ness—to indifference? I have, without affecta- 
tion, too good an opinion of the Emperor’s | 
intentions, to accuse him of what may be 
considered as crimes in a sovereign. Allis to 
be attributed to his not being a free agent; but 
if a doubt could remain on this subject the fol- 
lowing anecdote will, I think, remove it. 

An officer who had, by his services, arrived at 
the rank of captain in the French navy, but 
who had only been able to obtain a lieutenant’s 
commission in the Austrian service, on the 
Imperialists taking possession of Venice, peti- 
tioned the Emperor to be re-instated in his 
original rank. His prayer was backed by the 
commandant of the Austrian marine, who con- 
firmed the statement of his claims, and strongly 
‘recommended him as a meritorious officer. The 
Emperor said that he considered his case as a 
very hard one, and would himself transmit it to 
the Aulic Chamber, to whom he would enjoin 
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his restoration to cebie rank he had formerly 
filled. The officer relied upon the word of his 
sovereign, but, after some weeks, the com- 
mandant of the marine received a letter from 
the Aulic Council, returning the petition in 
question, and stating that the petitioner was at 
liberty to quit the Imperial service, if he did 
not think -proper to hold such a commission as 
they had been pleased to assign him ; that they 
were astonished at the general’s presuming to - 
support such a document, knowing, as he must 
have done, their sentiments from the existence 
of the commission itself. They recommended 
to him, moreover, not to be guilty of a similar 
act of indiscretion in future; as, in such case, 
they could not consider him as longer worthy 
of the high situation entrusted to his charge. 
But this man, some will say, was a former 
servant of France, and was, as such, entitled to 
no better measure than that which he received. 
I have a case in point for such as feel or reason 
in this manner. A Venetian gentleman, go- 
vernor of the fortress of the Lido, in pursuance 
of orders, fired upon, and repulsed a French 
brig, which was attempting to euter the port, a 
few days before the revolutionisement of Venice. 
Buonaparte insisted on his punishment, and he 
was moreover excluded from ali future com- 
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mand during the new system of things. This 
man, reduced to poverty, sought grace at the 
feet of the Emperor, who assured him of his 
protection and assistance.—He died neglected 
and in misery, and one of his sons is now em- 
ployed in piecing the tesselated pavement in 
the church of St. Mark! 

It will not be out of its place to remark here, 
that France, though an aggressor in the begin- 
ning, was perhaps, in the last instance, justified 
in her hostilities to Venice, which that power 
had provoked by a diversion favourable to 
Ausiria. | 

The treatment of this man, independently of 
the object in confirmation of which I have told 
the story, may serve to shew the treatment 
which his Imperial Majesty’s Italian subjects are 
destined to receive, whatever be their claims. 
But I might say, that every day offers fresh 
proofs of the hopelessness of these, almost every 
office being now filled with Germans, from the 
clerk and corporal to the judge and general, 
all unacquainted with the language, and unex- 
perienced in the habits, of the country. 

This must be considered as a perverse system 
of policy in any country, but it is most pecu- 
liarly mischievous to the interests of its authors 
in this. The Venetian revolution cast adrift an 
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immense number of persons, who lived upon the 
employments of the state. It was hardly to be 
expected that the beggarly government of 
Austria should make an adequate provision for 
them, but it might at least have given employ- 
ment to hundreds, were it only in the subaltern 
departments of its innumerable petty establish 
ments. Butamore dangerous source of discon- 
tent has been opened in all the Austro-Italian 
provinces by this illiberal system of exclusion, 
There is a host of needy military adventurers, 
late in the service of the kingdom of Italy who 
are now either pining in the inferior rans of 
the imperial army, or being too proud to descend 
in the scale of service, are actually without the 
means of obtaining their daily bread. These 
men are, of course, all ripe for revolution, and 
ready for any chance or change that may pre- 
sent itself. Butif the fate of those who have 
been turned adrift is pitiable, that of many 
who have remained in the vessel is hardly 
to be envied, these being put on short allow- 
ance, and having scarcely wherewithal to sup- 
port a miserable existence. In the time of the 
French a subaltern in the Venetian marine 


had three franks a day: he has now one and a 
half. 
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The Venetians received this paternal treat- 
ment at the hands of his Imperial Majesty im- 
mediately on returning under his dominion, and 
indeed have no legal right “ to think themselves 
ill-used ;” but the Milanese have this nrelancholy 
resource. Till lately they enjoyed certain pri- 
vileges, which they imagined they had ensured 
by a capitulation,* under which they subjected 
themselves to their invaders. I am now, how- 
ever, told that, by the new organisation lately 
sent to Milan from Vienna, there are only two 
Italians left in the higher pai Stiigniit: of ei 
government. 

The Milanese have hitherto confined their 
revenge to teaching their magpies and jack- 
dawst to rail upon their ostensible tyrant. But 


* The immediate violation of the most essential article of 
this might have taught the Milanese how little was to be hoped 
from its other stipulations. 

' By the capitulation made in 1815, the Austrians Baeed not 
to enter the city, but to leave a certain circle about it unvio- 
lated ; in the mean time the infamous murder of Prina and the 
surrender of Paris gave them courage to violate their engage- 
ments, and they took military possession of Milan, only two. 
days after having solemnly stipulated to respect it. 

+ The magpies and jackdaws of Milan saluted the Emperor, 
on his last visit, with the cry of “ Va via Checco,” or, “ Get 
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will their rage always find so innocent a vent? 
God grant it may! for Isee nothing that this 
miserable country could hope from a revolution. 

If the Milanese, however, have not reaped 
the benefits they expected from their capitula- 
tion, they have gained something by shewing 
their teeth ; for the minor impositions of Milan 
are at least somewhat milder than at Venice, 
and, as a simple proof of this, I should state that 
a letter from Venice to Milan pays much less 
than one from Milan to Venice, though the road 
runs nearly on a flat, and no reasom can be 
assigned for the difference. 

How much more rational was the system pur- 
sued by the French, who, opening the road to all 
Italians, peculiarly encouraged national talents 
and worth! I do not believe I exaggerate when 
I say that, excepting the line of country an- 
nexed to France, there was not a Frenchman 
employed, even as a sub-prefect, in Italy... The 
only one who held any civil official situation 
in this city was the director of the post. In 
military matters it was indeed’ otherwise; for 
the commandants in all towns were, I believe, 


away, Frank!” This circumstance was ‘omitted in the official 
account of his Imperial Majesty’s reception. 
VOL. IL. F 
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French; but that Buonaparte should deviate in 
this particular from his general system, and not 
choose to part withthe staff of power, can 
hardly be objected to him. In my general horror 
of his system, (of which I have by no means di- 
vested myself,) 1 could not, at first, understand 
why he was here preferred to his successor; but 
I can say, with truth, that on coming to Italy 
the scales fell from my eyes, and I instantly dis- 
cerned and acknowledged the justice of the pre- 
ference shewn to is administration by the Ita- 
lians over that of a race which seems rather 
Chinese than European. 

At least I am not single in these sentiments ; ; 
for I never yet met with an Englishman, who 
knew enough of the language of Italy to in- 
form himself of what was passing about him,—I 
never knew one employed or unemployed, 


“ whether whig or tory, 
Whether he went to meeting or to church,” 
Whastlecraft. 


who didnot feel what I feel, and generally in 
a much keener degree than myself. 

All the misery which I have thus described 
as heaped upon Italy is, I repeat, in my firm 
belief, inflicted by an unwilling instrument. 
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The Emperor of Austria has the reputation of 
an amiable private character, and the princes of 
his house have shewn talent as well as good 
intentions, whenever they have been unfettered 
from the gyves of the Aulic Council. 


( 63) 


LETTER XXXVI. 
Fiscal System of Austria in Italy, &c. 
Venice, November, 1817. 


I sHALL attempt in my present letter to give 
you some idea of Austria’s fiscal administration 
of these provinces, from which you will judge 
whether Lombardy has, in this respect, reason to 
be content with her change of masters. It is but 
just to state, that the system is not to be exclu- 
sively attributed to the head of the sour-crout na- 
tions, and that Austria is not to be considered as 
more weak or tyrannical than her neighbours; 
who are all, like the emperor, excellent persons 
in private life, and all scourges of the countries 
subject to their sway. 

But as it would be a useless task to trace this 
scheme of oppression, through all its variations, 
I shall give you that of the government of the 
state from which I write, which is, however, as. 
I have hinted, a little more severe than the other 
great division of Lombardy, known under the 
name of the Milanese. 

Thave already mentioned, incidentally to other 
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matters, the taxes upon flesh, fowl, fish, flour, &c. ; 
but to give a more comprehensive idea of these, 
I shall state that every eatable and drinkable is 
not only taxed, &c. but seized and cessed under 
whatever various form it may present itself. 
Thus grain, flour, and bread, pay each a separate 
impost. Itisthe same with bull and beef, &c. ; and 
mark, that not an article is brought to the place 
I date from, no not even a cabbage, but what 
pays its miserable fraction of a farthing. Such 
revenue, it is obvious, can only be collected at an 
expense, which must run away with the profit. 
But these petty taxes, which are almost unpro- 
ductive to the government, though grievous in 
the extreme to the subject, are, to speak fami- 
liarly, mere flea-bites in comparison to the other 
vampire-pulls of the Austrian eagle. 

I pass to these more cruel evacuations. The 
most serious of them, known by the name of Ja 
prediale, which prevails over Italy, is levied as 
well on land as on all descriptions of actual and 
tangible property. These pay 25 per cent. upon 
their annual produce, that produce being calcu- 
lated by public appraisers, and estimated accord- 
ing to the valuation made by them, under the 
French administration. ‘This tax is collected in 
four even and quarterly payments. There are, in 
addition to this, what are called extra taxes (so- 

F3 
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pra-imposte) which proprietors pay, and which 
are known by the various denominations of 
stradale, communale, reimposta, &c. ‘The taxes 
of this latter description have amounted, during 
the three years of Austrian government, to about 
1 per cent. a year. The whole amount, there- 
fore, of these greater taxres would be 37 percent. 
—always speaking of annual produce. 

It is but justice to declare that this appears 
to me to have. been heavier in the time of the 
French; since, according to the best official in- 
formation I can obtain, the aggregate produce of © 
their main taxes amounted from 42 to 44 per 
cent. | ) 

The question, however, whether Italy was 
more severely taxed under the French or Aus- 
trians, is not to be determined by this compari- 
son, because the system of frontier custom- 
houses, such as at present are established at the 
interval of every few miles, as between Padua 
and Venice, Vicenza and Padua, though all situ- 
ated within the same state—this monstrous 
piece of folly, I say, did not exist under the 
French, who were cruel task-masters, but not 
ignorant of their own interest, if careless of that 
of the people whom they had united to them. We 
must, therefore, in addition to the 37 per cent. 
levied by the Austrians, throw in the innume- 
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rable petty, duties levied upon different articles 
an transitu. 

It ought, however, to be stated that the next 
most foolish and iniquitous tax still existing, 
was even of old Venetian origin, and was pre- 
served by the French, I mean that which bears 
upon all beasts in life, lump, or leavings, from 
the wholesale bull which enters the city with 
horns fixed and tail flying, down to the lowest 
garbage which is extracted from him when he. 
has laid down his life in the slaughter-house.* 

But questions of taxation are not only to be 
tried by numbers ; and the last species of impost 
which I have described is a striking illustration 
of this truth. Taxes are, as any child knows, 
more or less mischievous, not only in proportion 


* The smallest piece of entrails belonging to a beast, of 
whatever condition, pays under a tax, the title of which I copy 
. from an official paper: “ Dazio sugh animal bovini, porcini, 
pecorint, carni, grassina e minuzzami,” that is, tax upon beasts ; 
ox, swine, and sheep, flesh, fat, and offal. As this could not 
touch the countryman who killed his own mutton, another 
engine was levelled at him under the title of poll-tax, or 
“ dazio testatico.” Such was, however, the misery of last year, 
that this could not be collected. The deficiency was, however, 
in some way or other to be made up, and a tax upon stamped 
paper infinitely wider than that of ours, was augmented in pro- 
portion to the failure of the poll-tax. 


a 
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to their extent, but with reference to their 
nature and their application. Brought to this’ 
last test, I should give a decided preference to 
French economy. Under this, I see the com- 
pletion of magnificent public works, and the 
foundation of establishments for the encourage- 
ment of art, of fine public roads, and a secure 
police. On the other side, I see all the sources 
of wealth cut off from the country where they 
spring and which they watered, to be diverted 
into a desert which its inhabitants have not the © 
skill or the activity to fertilize. Thus a striking 
instance of the mode in which the ancient pro- 
vinces of Austria are favoured at the expense of 
her new acquisitions is afforded by her mode of 
supplying the wants of her armies. These are 
supplied with all necessaries, where the thing 
is practicable, out of her hereditary transalpine 
dominions, though necessarily at a much greater 
expense; a curious contrast to the conduct of 
France, who fed and clothed her Gallo-Italian 
armies entirely with the products of the pe- 
ninsula. | oe 
But to leave all question of the distribution or 
application of taxes, and to return to that of the 
amount, under the French and Austrian regi- 
men in Italy; I mean taxes of every kind, 
whether on land, on articles of consumption, or 
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duties, &c. &c. &c. Lam assured by another au- 
thority, (my own opinion leans a different way,) 
that these are so much more oppressive at pre- 
sent, that where French Italy paid thirty mil- 
lions of francs, Austrian Italy now pays forty. 
And you will recollect that the Lombard and 
Venetian states are at least a third less than was 
the kingdom of Italy. Ifthis fact, which I have 
heard confidently averred,* be true, the excess of 
present taxation must arise-out of provincial im- 
ports and exports: for I cannot be deceived in 
the statement which I have given you respect- 
ing the prediale, &c. 

Whether the French system of raising a re- 
venue in Italy was more or less nefarious than 
that of the Austrians, it must be acknowledged 
that the mode of collecting it, as well as the 
formation of the main system of taxation, origi- 
nated with the former. It is scarcely possible 


* Were I to measure these warring statements by the autho- 
rity of the men who furnished them, I should lean rather to this 
last than that which I have most relied upon. But the account 
favourable to Austria was given me in detail, and the details 
seemed consistent with each other. On the other hand, that 
which spoke most in favour of France, was an assertion unsup- 
ported by actual proofs, After all, the accounts are not abso- 
lutely inconsistent, 
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to conceive any thing more monstrous than this 
mode of collection, which, adopted by the Aus- 
trians, remains unmodified and unmitigated to - 
the present hour. 

I have already stated that the payment of the 
prediale, &c. is to he made quarterly ; the failure 
of this payment at quarter-day is visited by the 
mulct of an additional five per cent. if the pay- 
ment be not made good within the four-and- 
_ twenty hours of the day of receipt. This penalty 
“drinks deep ;” but that which awaits further de- 
fault, to pursue my quotation, “drinks cup and . 
all.” For if the tax, together with its penalties, 
is not paid at the conclusion of the term of fif- 
teen days, (for so much more law is afforded the 
debtor,) the receiver threatens what is called un’ 
oppignorazione, in plain English, a distress, and 
this he may levy upon house, lands, or move- 
ables, as he shall think fit. If, notwithstanding 
this intimation, the tax and penalties are not 
paid, the distress is actually levied; and this be- 
ing done, in addition to the tax itself and its 
penalties, the expenses of the distress are also to 
be defrayed by the defaulter. If he does not 
voluntarily defray all these accumulated charges, 
a new distress is levied upon other lands, other 
houses, and other moveables. Thus, you see, — 
there is an eternal repetition of the Gallico-Italian. 
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scene of Moliere, “ che fare?—seignare, pur- 
gare, e clysterisare.’ But the matter is not 
mended, and the old question is renewed of che 
fare ?—re-seignare, re-purgare, et ve-clystert- 
wares? 

_ The distress is now levied according to the 
mode of the country, that is, the property of the 
defaulter is put under sequestration, but this peine 
forte et dure does not extort payment. The next 
step of the receiver, under such circumstances, 
is to send hima “ difida.” After this ominous 
intimation, he proceeds to sell his distrained 
property by auction, but if the sale of it more 
than covers the debt, is supposed to return him 
the overplus.. There is still moreover a last 
hope held out to him; though his property is 
sold, he has two months good allowed him to 
recover it, by the payment of the same price at 
which it was purchased. ‘This is, however, to 
be considered as scarcely more than a nominal 
grace, since the expenses and difficulties at- | 
tending this transaction are such as to render it 
usually much more advisable to acquiesce in the 
loss. I should observe that no legal claim what- 


* In applying this to Venice, I might say Xanthe, retro pro- 
pera; for this, as well as Moliére’s best buffonery, is taken from 
a Venctian farce. 
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ever ever stands in the way of the harpy claws 
of the imperial eagle. To give you, however, 
some more precise notion of the habits of this 
obscene bird, take the following anecdote, re- 
specting which I shall observe, that the circum- 
stances came under my own immediate obser- 
vation. 7 

A Venetian gentleman, some time absent 
from Venice; together with other property in 
houses, was owner of a magazine, which a tenant 
held by a ivello, or life-lease.. This man having 
been long in arrears of rent, the gentleman | 
began to lose patience, and was recurring to 
rigorous proceedings, when he was informed, 
by the supposed tenant, that he was no longer 
possessor of the magazine, the government 
having seized upon it for the non-payment of 
the prediale | Every day offers similar instances 
of ruthless rapine. beh 

While such are the burdens and visitations 
which vex and break down the landed pro- 
prietor, the monied proprietor, whether he— 
put his gold out to interest, or whether he brood 
over his bags, withholding his wealth from 
healthful circulation,—the monied proprietor is 
untouched either by direct or indirect taxation. 

But, considering the general system of go- 
vernment, there is another point in which the 
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conduct of the French will appear in a very - 
superior, light, if contrasted with that of the 
Austrians; I mean that of legislation. Under 
the French, Italy enjoyed all the incalculable 
advantages of a code, which allowed the cross- 
examination of witnesses, and gave publicity to 
all the proceedings of justice. This was indeed 
so under the ancient government of Venice; but 
a criminal code was given her by France infi- 
nitely superior to what she possessed in the time 
of her republic. But the system of open pleadings 
and examinations has given way to one which 
has abolished the oral examination of witnesses, 
and to these principles, perhaps yet more pre- 
cious in Italy* than elsewhere, has been substi- 
tuted that of written depositions and secret ap- 
plications to the judges. 7 

When I imagined I had done with my fiscal 


* There is, I should suppose, no getting at truth in any 
country but through the oral examination and cross-examina- 
tion of witnesses; and the immense number of judicial murders 
which took place in old France, is no doubt to be attributed to 
the system of written depositions: but a late Venetian judge 
once insisted, with me, that this system was more particularly 
mischievous here. He observed, that the ingenuity of the Ita- 
lian always enabled him to dress up a story on paper, but that 
his passionate temperament as utfiyersally Ied him into contra- 
dictions on cross-examination. 
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notices and was sliding into other things, a new 
tax was notified on land, which is supposed to 
have been imposed in order to make up for the 
deficiency’ which will naturally follow in the 
custom-house revenue, in consequence of the 
late prohibitive decrees. It is, however, impos- 
sible to enumerate all these changes as they 
arise; this would be to attempt to give the 
weight and measure of a body which is con-_ 
tinually growing. 

You will exclaim, How do the rireaseleeeiss 
exist under these accumulated burdens? To 
this I answer, that an immense number of them 
are ruined, and those who yet keep together a 
part of their inheritance, remain without heart 
or hope. Were the dues of the church in like 
proportion, they must be absolutely crushed, but 
these are fortunately light in Italy. To begin 
with Venice, they are very inconsiderable ; but 
perhaps some account of the clerical ceconomy 
of this place may be acceptable. 

Venice is now divided into thirty parishes. 
The rectors of them have their estates as the Patri- 
arch has; the mznimum of their respective in- 
come being fixed at seven hundred franks, or 
about thirty pounds sterling; but it is to be un- 
derstood that more than half of them enjoy a 
revenue of at least double the amount. The 


ty, 
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minimum of the einen) of the vicars and coadju- 
tors of these, as they are called, (and there are 
many such in each parish,) is fixed, as I un- 
derstand it, at four hundred francs. In general, 
this last body depend on the auxiliary masses 
-which they celebrate, each of which is paid by 
the person who causes it to be said, at the rate 
of about fifteen-pence of our money. 

The income of bishops, to reascend in the scale, 
in like manner, depends, on fixed property or 
funds, but, if it falls beneath a given sum, is, as 
well as the preceding deficits, to be made good 
out of the cassa di beni demaniali, as is also that 
of the country rectors, whose minimum is about 
thirty pounds a year, arising, as I before stated, 
out of tythes: But these have often other 
sources of revenue, in lands or funds. The 
tythes collected, I mean in the Venetian state, 
except in some few cases, such as I shall specify 
in a more general view of this subject, often do 
not.exceed the fortieth instead of the tenth allot- 
ment of produce as with us. In consequence, 
the livings of the clergy are moderate in the 
Stato Veneto: From what I can learn there are 
not above fifty considerable ones. ‘These, how-. 
ever, are rich, there being perhaps as many 
which amount to three hundred pounds a year, a 
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large sum here, more particularly in the country ; 
for we must allow that men are not only rich 
or poor in proportion to what they have and 
what ¢hat will buy, but also in proportion to 
what they want. Now in Italy, not only neces- 
saries are cheaper, but (more particularly out of 
great cities) fewer things are necessary ; so that 
I should almost rate this sum spent in a parson- 
age in Italy as much more than equivalent to a 
thousand pounds a year spent ina rectory in Eng- 
land, where, from greater commerce, the modes 
of artificial life are more generally multiplied and 
diffused. fete : 

I should not conclude my account of the Ve- 
netian clergy, without giving some little insight 
into its character, but that this is now melted 
into’ that of the Italian clergy, monastical or re- 
gular, and is of course no longer animated by the 
spirit, which distinguished it in the days of Fra’ 
Paolo. 7 

The Patriarch, however, retains his authority, 
as a sort of puny pope, and grants divorces as in 
the time of the Venetian republic. You will 
recollect you and I having once discussed the 
principle of these divorces, which appears such a 
manifest infringement of the maxims of the 
Roman Catholic church. What we imagined, 
I find confirmed upon inquiry: these do not, 
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in any degree, compromise the doctrine of mar-— 
riage being a sacrament, and therefore indis- 
soluble; since the union, however sanctioned, 
has always been held to be conditional as to 
certain points ; and these divorces were and are 
granted on the allegation of circumstances which 
would have rendered a marriage void ab initio, 


according to the long established maxims of 
Rome. 
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LETTER XXXVII. 


State of Tythes in Italy, &c. 
Venice, December, 1817. 


I proceEED to give you some general notices on 
tythes as collected in northern Italy ; but these | 
tally so well with my transappennine recollec- 
tions that I believe (with the exception of ‘Tus- 
cany, where they were commuted for money by 
Leopold) they will apply, at least in the main, 
to the southern provinces of the peninsula. I 
trust my statement will be correct; but I ought 
not to conceal from you that I have been obliged 
to condemn, on after-examination, some notices 
on this subject, on the accuracy of which I relied. 
The fact is, that there is nothing so difficult as to 
collect information of this description in Italy. 
In the first place, the people are not accustomed 
- to the examination of public documents, as with 
us; such being for the most part inaccessible 
but to public functionaries. In the next place. | 
they are not less presumptuous on account of 
their ignorance, but answer your queries with a 
confidence, which imposes till repeated proofs 
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of the absence of exactness destroy the imposi- 
tion. A peculiar difficulty has been added to 
the general ones which attend such a research, 
in the Venetian state. The taxes upon landed 
property under the aristocracy were called by 
the name of tythes, or decime, and there was an 
office at the Rialto, entitled La Magistratura 
delle Decime, for their administration. Hence, 
I am persuaded, arose many of the mistakes 
which I detected, though in my inquiries I had 
sought to guard against such, and particularly 
specified that I confined my questions to decime 
— ecclesiastiche. 4 \ 
- There was the less excuse for the blunders I 
allude to, since, though decima is the Italian 
word for tythe, the ecclesiastic tythe in the 
Venetian State is usually termed Quarantese : 
though the payment made to the church, or its 
representative, is not limited to the fortieth part 
of the produce, as the name would import. 
As little is it to be supposed that payment 
of a tenth is to be implied by decima, for there 
is no general rule respecting the guantum of 
these contributions throughout Italy. In some 
places it is a payment of one in forty, in others 
of one in ten, in others of one in eleven, of 
one in fifteen, and of one in twenty. This 
variety seems to have sprung out of local cir- . 
GQ 
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cumstances, at least in the first instance, and to 
have been afterwards confirmed by custom. 
What gives weight to this supposition ,is that 
the proportion paid is usually highest in moun- 
tainous and unproductive tracts, where it seems 
to have been necessary to tax the proprietors 
hardest for the maintenance of a minister. 

Though the question of quantity is vague 
and various, the quality of articles subject to 
tythes, is determined on a more general princi- . 
ple. This is, I believe, almost every where 
payable solely on omni genere frugum et ani- 
malium, as itis expressed. But even these words 
are not to be construed according to their strict 
acceptation ; for though grapes, as forming an — 
article of necessity, are tytheable, other fruits, 
wherever grown, though articles of common 
consumption, are not included in the description; 
being considered as mere articles of luxury. 

Another important modification of this prin- 
ciple, is, I believe, general in Italy: the tythe 
on grain is paid but on one harvest ; where more 
than one, of whatever description, is reaped. 
This is never locally commuted, but always 
taken in kind, though the beasts are usually 
(perhaps always) redeemed by money. 

It is, I suppose, on the principle of the ex- 
emption of fruits, not productive of a certain pro- 
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fit, that what we should call orchards, walled in 
of old, (in this part of Italy termed broli, and 
I believe, in Italian law-language, terreni casa- 
li,) though perhaps producing other tytheable 
things,* do not contribute. Sometimes, also, 
particular lands are tythe free, though they do 
not come under this description, the causes of 
such immunity, asin other countries, being 
forgot. 

The most important and general exemption 
however, of which I am aware is that of waste 
lands, which are for ever exempted from tythe, 
on being newly inclosed, unless they should be 
lands which, having been once cultivated, and 
having once paid, run waste, and are afterwards 
rendered anew productive ; there being a general 
tule applicable in this case where not centra- 
vened by local custom or rights; the: maxim of 
solitt solvere solvant. 

It is singular enough that England should be 
the only country in Europe where the principle 


* The bros in the north of Italy are usually oblong pieces 
of walled ground, planted with fruit trees, with grain growing 
under them, as you see grass or potatoes in an English orchard. 
A cradle-walk usually runs round them parallel with the walls, 
which is also productive; as its sides and roof are coyered 
with vines. 
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of exempting waste lands newly inclosed, for a 
shorter or longer period, from tythe, has not — 
been practically adopted. The effect is visible; 
for it is the country in Europe where most 
waste land is to be found. Waste land however 
is not here, as you will have seen, exempted 
expressly as waste, which was the case in old 
France, but incidentally to the maxim of ad- 
mitting no new claims on the part of the church, 
the rights of which are determined by prescrip- 
tion. | | 

This leads to much litigation, particularly in 
the case I have cited, because it must be a mat- 
ter of doubt, whether lands newly put into cul- 
tivation have not formerly been productive, 
and taxed as such. Such a doubt would, at 
first sight indeed, appear incapable of solution ; 
but the difficulty is generally provided for by 
the institutions of the country: for, in most. — 
places, a register exists, kept from time imme- 
morial, either by the church or its representative, 
descriptive of the lands now, or once, subject. - 
to tythes; as well as indicative of the proportion 
in which they contributed; i. e. whether one in 
ten, or onein forty, &c. To illustrate this docu- 
ment, a map is also often to be found in the pos- 
session of. tythe owners, whether lay or ecclesi- 
astical, in which the lands are laid down accord- 
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ing to the specification in the register: and these 
are the two touchstones by which such ques- 
tions are tried. 

Notwithstanding, however, that disputes fre- 
quently arise as to claims or exemptions, this 
debate set at rest, nothing is more rare, at least 
in the Venetian State, than small squabbles 
between parishioners and tythe owners, whether 
priests or lay-men, though the latter are the most 
rigorous creditors: For these usually send agents. 
into the field in harvest-time, to watch over the 
conduct of the farmer; a precaution unusual 
with the clergy, who deservedly pique themselves 
on their moderation, and take contentedly what- 
ever is given them. As a striking proof of this, 
I should mention that I was once assured by a 
Venetian judge, that he did not recollect a suit 
moved against the farmer for a fraudulent or 
insufficient payment of tythe, and that, how- 
ever eager he had seen priests to maintain the 
interests of their order, he had never had reason 
to accuse them of individual greediness. 

What is the cause of the extraordinary con- - 
trast afforded as to this matter, by the clergy of 
Italy and that of England? The only probable 
conjecture which I can assign, is, that the lay 
owners are not so important and powerful a body 
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as with us, and therefore “ bear their faculties 
more meekly” than those of England. For it 
is the influence of these men which bears out and 
encourages the church in the exaction of her 
dues. Asa proof of this, the lay impropriator 
is always the most rigid claimant ; and though 
our church is much more severe than the Italian 
in the article of tythes, it is notorious that the 
clergyman rarely gets what he has, by law, a 
right to. My inference then, 1s this. The lay 
impropriator is naturally the greedy person; but 
in Italy, he enjoys comparatively little consider. 
ation, and has therefore less courage to squabble 
for his rights, and consequently influences less 
by his example. | 
The singular spirit of self-denial which I 
have stated, would naturally lead one to expect 
something evangelical in the Italian clergy, but 
though there are to be found amongst them mo- 
dels of apostolical piety, I do not believe that this 
is the real characteristic of the class atlarge. At 
least an unfavourable inference is to be drawn 
from the little consideration which they enjoy in 
this country, always excepting the Roman State. 
Out of this, you rarely meet priests, (who are 
not distinguished by learning or talents) unless it 
is in the house of some bigoted person, who hopes 
eternal happiness through their mediation. 
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But thein friendly reception, by the religiously 
inclined, is by no means general. I recollect 
when I was last in Italy, living on a familiar 
footing in a family, the mistress of which was 
a woman of strong religious feelings, and what 
is in this country called devout. Being struck 
by the absence of priests, I at last, when I 
thought our intimacy might justify such a h- 
berty, expressed my surprize at never having 
seen one in the house. She answered “ that 
she hoped I never should—that she considered 
them as mischievous men, who sowed discord 
in families with the view of acquiring their di- 
rection, which, as far as she was.concerned, she 
was resolved they should never obtain;” observ- 


ing, very much in the tone of Shadwell, on, 


«« ‘The fatal mischiefs which domestic priests 

Brought on the best of families in [taly 
Where their dull patrons give them line enough. 
First with the women they insinuate 
(Whose fear and folly makes them slaves to them) 
And give them ill opinions of their husbands. 
Oft they divide them, if the women rule not; 
But if they govern them, their reign is sure. 
Then they’ve the secrets of the family, 
Dispose o’ the children, place and then displace 
Whom, and when they think fit, &c.” 

Lhe Lancashire Witches. 
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I believe that this lady was not at all singular 
in her opinions, though I cannot tell, from per- — 
sonal experience, how far they were founded in 
truth. Were I indeed merely to speak from 
what I have seen, I should have to report most 
favourably of the Italian country clergy, who 
live quietly, and, like the old parochial clergy of 
France, never mix indecently in the pleasures ey 
or bustle of the world. 


(ol) 


LETTER XXXVIII. 


Originality of Character common amongst the ancient 
Venetians. 


~ 


Venice, December, 1817. 


THE system of taxation, instituted by France, 
and persisted in by Austria, and which forms 
the subject of one of my last letters, is so much 
the more heavily felt by the inhabitants of the 
Venetian state, from their having been perhaps 
the people least directly or indirectly taxed, that 
have ever been subjected to a regular system of 
imposts. For the Venetian republic laid the 
foundations of its fiscal system, at a period 
when commerce afforded it the only substantial 
source of revenue; and: when it became pos- 
sessed of territory, did not apply itself, in earnest, 
to the extraction of wealth from this new mine; 
probably because the nobles being, for the most 
part, the possessors of the soil, did not chuse 
to tax themselves. The taxes then both on 
moveable and landed property were light in 
the time of the Venetian republic, and _ princi- 
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pally consisted, as till lately in America, on du- 
ties, whether of export or import. 

It is indeed the fashion to consider the ex- 
tinguished republic of Venice as presenting the 
most atrocious system of administration that 
ever existed in Europe. I am inclined to think 
that its practical atrocities of every kind have 
been greatly exaggerated. I will mention to 
you some circumstances which have guided ni 
opinion. ‘To the point. 

The first thing that I expected to witness in 
Venice, which must be supposed to be still, toa 
degree, under the influence of the impulse giveir 
it by the ancient form of government, was a 
system of manners, more or less indicative of 
its supposed character. I mean indicative of 
that system of espionage, which I thought, at 
least, would have shewn itself in some order or 
other of the people. But I can assure you that 
in my different visits to this city and its subor- 
dinate towns, I have not only not found any 
thing which savoured of the spirit of division, 
(I except the case of the Castelani and the Ni- 
colot?,) but am ready to maintain that I never 
visited any country, where the people seemed 
equally linked in Jove. You cannot walk the 
town for a day without being struck by this 
universal spirit of kindness. The young man, 
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who is perhaps loaded with a burden, if he de- 
sires an old man to make way for him, addresses 
him by the title of father, the old man answers 
him with that of som, and you hear continually 
“caro pare” and “caro fio” from the mouth of - 
the lowest of the mob. Your servant calls the 
kitchen-maid his sister, and she hails him as her 
_ brother. The Venetians really give you the 
idea of being members of one great family. 
It is true that throughout Italy you may ob- 
serve the inhabitants of every petty city hang 
together more than in any other country, a con- 
sequence undoubtedly of their affections being 
centered within a narrow focus: But this fact 
' is peculiarly remarkable in Venice. 

You will probably allow the justice of the 
inference I draw from this; but I am not 
equally sure that I shall have your assent to 
another of my conclusions. If I can depend 
upon stories and anecdotes in circulation, the 
Venetians were distinguished for great origina- 
lity of character, though this has been depressed 
under the iron crown of France and the leaden 
sceptre of Austria. For myself, I see in this 
an unequivocal proof of their having been in 
the enjoyment of a very considerable degree of 
civil liberty, for you may remark that originality 
of character is never to be found under despotic 
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governments, except in such persons as. are 
placed by circumstances beyond the reach of 
power. <A Potemkin ora Prince de Ligne there- 
fore are scarcely contradictions to my theory. | 

I might furnish a thousand instances in sup- 
port of the fact, from which I have drawn this 
inference, but I shall content myself with copy- 
ing one portrait which was given me to day; . 
this, not only as an illustration, but as affording 
some sort of relief to the matter of my precedin 
letters. | 


Oo 
5S 


But to my picture: the person from whom I - 
shall attempt this sketch was a woman, who 
died a few years ago. ‘Though not born noble, 
or ennobled by marriage, she, somehow or other; 
by her intrigues, obtained a very lucrative em- 
ployment for her son, who was the support of 
her family ; her husband being a drunken brute, 
who was a burden to it. Though the custom 
of the country, and the degrading vices of her 
husband, might have palliated (if example can 
palliate such things) her entering into a wider 
field of gallantry, she confined herself to one 
lover, with-whom she lived: forty years, and to 
whom she gave proofs of a devotion which 
would pass in England for heroic, if the tie 
which united them had been of a different de- 
scription. But though her known inaccessi-: 
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. bility, and mdeed latterly her age, prevented her 
from being pursued as an object of gallantry, 
her wit and powers of pleasing, secured to 
her a little court to the very end of her life, 
to the last moment of which she enjoyed such 
animal spirits as are generally supposed only to 
be compatible with youth and health. But the 
most extraordinary part of this woman’s charac- 
ter was her philosophy, which, while it wore the 
stamp of the other sex, did not take from the 
tenderness of her own, as long as that tender- 
ness could be useful to its object. She never, 
however, suffered this to interfere unnecessarily 
with her interests or pleasures, and cast it away 
the instant it became of no avail. 

Two or three anecdotes of her will be illus- 
trative of these facts. Her husband had broken 
his leg in some debauch, and her son, of whom 
she was passionately fond, at the same time 
was seized witha dangerous illness: yet she was, 
during this dreadful period, never distracted 
by the variety of calls upon her attention, but 
passed from one sick room to the other with a 
method and activity which appeared inimitable.* 


* Having, upon one occasion, been brought to the bed-side 
of her husband, who'she found had called her only to hear his 
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Her son escaped on this occasion, but died before 
his mother. When the news was brought her 
by the priest who had comforted him in his last 
moments, she, for a moment, sunk under the 
shock; but a few seconds after, recollected he 
had that morning changed a dollar for some 
purpose, and that the change must be in his 
bed. . 

She had attended her lover during a long 
sickness with the same anxious zeal she had 
bestowed upon her husband and son, scarcely . 
allowing herself a moment of repose. He too 
died under her care. Those who had seen her 
half distracted during his sufferings, imagined 
that her life was wound up in his; but to 
their infinite surprize, she was seen; the very 
morning after, walking, calm and unconcerned, 
in the Piazza di San Marco. 'To some friends, 
who ventured to intimate their surprize, she 
observed, that to keep her lover in life, she 
would have cracked her heart-strings; but she 
was too sensible of the folly of regret ever to 
indulge in so useless a passion. 


complaints, she quickly observed, “ Sz, sige e beve, perchée vu 
no sé bon da altro ; intanto mi vago da quest’ altro che muore.” 
‘“‘ Yes, howl and drink, for you are fit for nothing else. In the 
meantime, I am going to the one who is dying :” i. e. her son. 
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I might cite various ignobler traits of eccentri- 
city. Take one: a Venetian, who died not very 
long ago, made a provision of torches for his 
funeral, artificially loaded with crackers, antici- 
pating, to a confidential friend, the hubbub that 
would result from the explosion; which he had 
calculated must take place in the most inconve- 
nient spots. It would be an unpardonable omis- 
sion were I not to state that this posthumous 

-joke verified the most sanguine expectations of 
its projector. 
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LETTER XXXIX. 


On Venetian and Italian Mercantile Character, &c. 


Venice, December, 1817. 


THouGH some faint traces yet exist of the old 
Venetian character, it should be observed that 
these are, generally speaking, nearly worn out. 
The most remarkable, as contrasted with the rest 
of Italy, certainly zs so. The probity of Panta- 
loon was proverbial, and the honour and punc- 
tuality of a Venetian merchant were, I believe, 
recognized throughout the various provinces of 
Italy. That this is not now the case, I attribute 
to the Austrians; but you will, perhaps, be im- 
clined to treat my opinions, on this point, like 
those of the old fellow-commoner of Cam- 
bridge ; who ascribed every evil in life, even that 
of the dogs’ befouling his staircase, “ to those 
damned presbyterians.” | 

But I am inclined to be more liberal; and, 
instead of merely ascribing the change of the 
mercantile character in Venice to the Austrians, 
as such, am almost inclined to believe, that pub- 
lic honesty is scarcely compatible with their Jaw. 
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What this is, may be guessed from the consti- 
_ tution of their tribunals, as well as the code itself, 
which they administer. A tribunal here is com- 
posed of different poor judges. This bodes ill:— 
but, at least, numbers promise security against 
cotruption.—Not at all.—In each tribunal one 
judge is charged with the particular examination 
ofacause. This man, termed a relater, examines 
the papers and affidavits, and by his opinions his 
brothers are necessarily guided; for men will 
not, it may be guessed, go out of their way in 
search of labours and responsibility. Bribe the 
relatore then, and your business is done. 

But this is only one faulty stone in the struc- 
ture. Alas, the whole fabric is rotten, the whole 
code, civil and criminal ; which, in various ways, 
serves as a cloak to villany of every various 
description. An English merchant had a debt 
of eight hundred pounds due to him from a 
person of respectability, I mean of respectability 
in the mercantile world of Venice, and came 
here with the view of recovering it. The matter 
came before the chamber of commerce, and the 
thing was so clear, that, after sundry dirty fetches, 
the defendant was obliged to pay the money into 
court. Still the plaintiff was no farther advanced, 
and the said money was not to be recovered 
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from the gripe of justice. Month after month 
passed away; and at last a person, who inte- , 
rested himself officially for the creditor, declared 
his intention of applying, on his behalf, to the 
British ambassador at Vienna, and bringing the 
matter, through him, under the cognizatice of 
the emperor. The answer of the tribunal was, 
“Tf you do, your appeal can be of no avail; ¢er- 
tam forms are allowed by our law, and these 
cannot be superseded by the emperor himself; 
but let the prosecutor wait till Christmas, and he 
will have his money.” -To all remonstrances it 
was answered, “ Wait till Christmas—JZ cannot 
tell you more—but wait till Christmas, and the 
eight hundred pounds will be forthcoming.” 
Christmas came, and the money was paid, nearly 
an equal sum having been consumed in the 
litigation. The friend of the poor English mer- 
chant now learnt the secret cause of the delays 
which had been thrown in the way of his client. 
Christmas is the period when the principal of 
money, put out at interest, can be called in; 
and this equitable court, it seems, gambled at 
usury with the money of its suitors. 

An English gentleman, conversant with this 
place, talking once with me about the mercantile 
classes of Venice, assured me that he did not 
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speak paradoxically when he gave by much the 
highest rank in the scale of honesty to the Jews, 

the second to the Venetians, and the lowest of 
all to the Germans who are settled here, and 
who are amongst the principal money-agents of 
the city. , 

But if mercantile honour does not stand high 
amongst any class at Venice, it must be con- 
fessed that it is at a low ebb all over the penin- 
sula; and I do not hesitate to say that, measuring 
such men by our English standard, I never met 
with an honest banker in Italy. This is a strong 
assertion; but I will state on what it is founded. 
They not only universally dabble in petty gains, 
which a London merchant would be ashamed 
of, but put upon you bold and. downright 
frauds. Thus, Friday is the day on which the 
rate of exchange is settled; I go the Wed- 
nesday following to my banker and draw upon 
him for a hundred pounds, and he gives me, in 
the coin of the country, five pounds less than I 
ought to receive. I count my money, and tell 
him, that, according to the last declared state of 
the exchange, I ought to have more; but he re- 
plies,, that he will not cash my bills upon other 
terms. Iam told that the law affords a remedy in 
this case; but how am Ito obtain it? Lama bird 
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of passage, perched for alittle space, and months 
must roll away, in a paper-war of replies and re- 
joinders, before I can bring my artillery to bear: 
for there is no mesne process here, excepting that 
of the bastinado. | 

But the tricks of mercantile men are not al- 
ways confined to such petty frauds, and I might 
select some proofs of my position both from 
‘ continent and isle;” I will take the most fla- 
grant [am acquainted with. ‘The scene lies in 
Sicily. An English merchant there, after a long 
legal warfare with some merchants of the island, 
brought his foes to an agreement, which was 
signed in form. Some time afterwards, these 
men, repenting them of their act, went to the 
Englishman, and desired to see the paper again. 
He, sillily enough, put it into the hands of their 
spokesman, who instantly tore it to bits. I 
should not dwell on an individual act of base- 
ness, had it received the chastisement which it 
merited from society; but I never heard that this 
piece of villany brought with it any ill conse- 
quences ta its perpetrator. 

As riches are every thing in Italy, it being 
premised that most mercantile men here are 
what we should call rogues, it may be observed 
that their roguery is usually in proportion to 
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theirrank. The banking knight is naught; but 
the banking duke is a knave profest.* 

In assigning, however, the highest rank in 
roguery to the greatest and richest amongst the 
commercial men, I am far from meaning to over- 
look the claims of subordinate dabblers in mo- 
ney or things vendible. A shopkeeper who has 
only one price is a thing rare in Italy; and I do 
not exaggerate, when I say that an Englishman, 
on his first visit, usually pays double what would 
be asked of one experienced in the prices of the 
place. | 


* In Alfier’s Life, I find the following confirmation of my 
opinion. He has just been speaking of an Italian banker’s 
trick, and pursues: ‘ Ma io non avea neppure bisogno di aver 
provato questa cortesia banchieresca, per fissare la mia opinione 
di codesta classe di gente, che sempre mi é sembrata una 
delle pit vili e pessime del mondo sociale, e cid tanto pit quanto 
esst si van mascherando da signori,” §:c.—vol. i. p. 33. 
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‘LETTER XL. 


Account of the ancient Venetian Nobility—Causes of its 
| | Ruin, &c. 


Venice, December, 1817. 


_I Gave you in a former letter from Vicenza 
some Italian stanzas, in which Gritti, the Vene- 
tian poet, has sketched his own portrait; I am 
now tempted to give you another unpublished 
- draught by the same painter, in which he, in 
a few lines, threw off that of the indigent 
Venetian noble. , I have seen this, as well as 
the former stanzas given by me, better combed 
and curled; but I prefer them in their dishe- 
velled state, which’ bears with it evidence of 
their having been rhapsodies of the moment. 


~ 


“¢ Sono un povero ladro aristocratico. 
Errante per la Veneta palude, 
Che 1 denti per il mio duro panatica 
Aguzzo in su la cote e in su I’ incude ; 
Mi slombo in piedi, e a seder’ mi snatico, — 
Ballottando or la fame, or la virtude : 
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Prego, piango, minaccio, insisto, adulo, 
Ed ho me stesso, e la mia patria in culo.”* 
Some annotations are necessary to make this 
stanza intelligible. I should observe that, in his 
“ Mi slombo in piedi,” Grittt appears to allude 
to the multitude of bows made by the pursuers 
of patronage, under the porticos of the Procu- 
ratie, the spot frequented by the members of 
the maggior consiglio, previous to its assembling ; 
and in the “a seder’ mi snatico,” to a wooden 
chair in which the Venetian nobles sate, whilst 
balloting ; a mode of voting by whieh all the 
patronage of the republic was distributed! It 
is scarcely necessary to observe, ‘that a large 
part of these petty princes existed by this: but 
a more detailed account of the Venetian aristo- 
cracy may be, in some respects, new even to. 
you. , 
The nobles of Venice, though all equal in the 


* I’m a poor peer of Venice loose among her 
Marshes! With standing bows I’ve double grown, 
And in my trade of place and pension-monger, 
Sate till ’'ve ground my buttocks to the bone ;, 

. Balloting now for MERIT, now for HUNGER: 
Breaking, myself, my teeth, upon a stone, 
I crave, cringe, storm, and strive, thro’ life’s short farce, 
And vote friends, self and country all | 
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eye of the law, were fancifully divided into 
three classes ; the first distinguished as that of 
the sangue bid or sangue colombin, 1. e. blue 
blood or pigeon’s blood ; the second, as the divi- 
sion of the morél de mezo, or the middle piece, 
and the poorest of all as Bernaboti, or Barna- 
bites; from their inhabiting small and cheap 
houses in the parish of St. Barnabas. | 

It will be easily conceived that the poor 
nobility must have been numerous in a state 
which considered all the legitimate sons of a 
patrician as noble; where commerce no longer 
offered a resource, and the only profession left 
was that of the law. This class, therefore, sub- 
sisting upon the employments of the republic, 
civil or military, at home and abroad, was neces- 
sarily ruined by the revolution. But the cause 
of the almost general havoc which involved 
the Venetian aristocracy is not so immediately 
visible; the less so, as the laws of the fede-com- 
messo, which corresponds with our entail, were 
sufficiently rigorous in old Venice.* 


* Property did not, however, descend generally in entirety 
to the eldest lineal heir of the house in Italy as with us; there 
being families where only a considerable preference was given 
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I shall try, according to the information I 
have received, to explain how this was accom- 
plished. The fitst and foremost cause was the 
excessive indolence and profusion of the last 
generations of the nobility, who appear to have 
resembled the ancestor of Sir Roger de Coverley ; 
who, he tells us, “ would sign a deed for a 
mortgage, covering one half his estate, with his 
glove on:” with this difference, however, that 
the Venetian patrician could only mortgage his 
estate during his own natural life ; ‘a circum- 
stance which, it appears at first sight, should 
have been the protection of the ancient houses of 
Venice. The protection was, however, in most 
instances of no avail. aot 


to the eldest son. There was also a usage in most Venetian 
families termed the Mazorasco, (not to be confounded with the 
Italian matorasco and the French majorat,) which ensured a 
certain portion to the eldest collateral descendant, should he 
be older than the lineal one. 
Property is now divided in Italy, on the death of a possessor, 
as itis in modern France. A father, at his death, can only dis- 
pose of one small part of his property at his own will and plea- 
sure ; this varying according to the number of his children: 
the other must be equally divided amongst them, whether male 
or female. If, moreover, he should, in the exercise of this 
right of preference, favour a child by a single jot more than 
the law permits, even this privilege becomes void, and all the 
children share and share alike, without the least regard to the 
dispositions of the testator. | 
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In almost all countries the laws of honour 
often contravene the laws of the land, often 
mischievously ; but they sometimes come in aid 
of sound morality. Such was their effect here. 
The law of the fede-commesso allowed a son to 
charge himself with the debts of a father, with- 
out prejudice to his successors; but it being 
considered as a point of honour to take up 
this burden, the son’s son succeeded to it, and 
the debts of one generation were perpetuated 
through diverse succeeding ones. } 

Things were in this state when the old go- 
vernment was overthrown, and.the law of fede- 
commesso abolished here, as well as all over the 
countries revolutionized by France. The con- 
sequence was the immediate seizure of property 
so encumbered. ‘This was inevitable; ‘and the 
creditor of the family of Cornér, or any other 
Venetian house, seized upon his own. | 

Thus one of the indirect consequences of the 
revolution was the destruction of an immense | } 
number of Venetian families of the sangue blo 
and morél de mezo. It was, however, more im- . 
mediately destructive to those denominated the 
Barnabites, who were at once cut off from all 
the lucrative offices of the state. Nor was this 
all: the daughters of the indigent nobility had 
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all of them pensions which they brought in 
dowry to their husbands; but place and pen- 
sion, though bestowed for life, were annihilated, 
and, in the place of these, a miserable stipend 
of two Venetian livres a day (not quite ten-pence 
English) was bestowed on those who conde- 
scended to accept of it, by the mushroom muni- 
cipality which flourished for its day out of the 
ruins of the aristocracy. Poor as this pittance 
was, even in this country where necessaries bear 
a price out of all proportion to luxuries, num- 
bers did accept it, under the idea that it would 
be increased under happier circumstances; but 
the French, it will be easily believed, did not 
augment it, and (what could scarcely be be- 
lieved but by those versed in the proceedings of 
the cabinet of Vienna) the Austrian government » 
clipt this miserable mite, and clogged it with 
conditions, which neither the revolutionary mu- 
nicipality nor the French were illiberal enough 
to impose. 

The municipality gave their compensation, 
and, the whole of the terra ferma being in pos- 
session of the enemy, perhaps they could give 
no more—the municipality gave it as unre- 
stricted as the pensions it was to replace: the 
French made no alteration in the system; but 
the Austrians have not only limited it to per- 
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sons not having two hundred ducats a-year, 
(twenty-five pounds sterling,) but have insisted 
upon. its being spent in their own dominions. 
Of the rigour with which this. condition is ex- 
acted, take the following example :—A lady, 
ignorant of the regulations which had been in- 
troduced, was absent two years in the south of © 
France ; she returned, and claimed the arrears 
of her pension, without having specified where 
she had been. The arrears were paid after the 
usual. difficulties, but her absence having been 
ascertained, she was ordered to disgorge her 
prey, under the threat of being excluded from 
all further provision.* 


* T should have mentioned that another violent, though par- 
' tial, change in property was introduced by the abolition of the 
“law of fede-commesso.. Succession to entailed property as well 
as nobility was forfeited by a misalliance;, the issue.of such 
marriage being considered as a sort of political mestzs, and de- 
scending into the class styled that of secretaries, and the estate 
going to the next heir male wherever he might be found. 

It should, however, be stated, that the law respecting mis- 
alliance did not extend so widely as mi ght be expected, this only 
excepting the daughters of such as were incapable of being in- 
scribed in the libro d’oro: and the exercisers of all the liberal 
professions, such as the advocate, physician, apothecary, and 
even the music-master, might aspire to it. | 

Still one class of women was excepted, precisely that with 
which such misalliances were most frequently contracted, I 
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T have said, after the usual difficulties: I will 
now illustrate these. Another lady claimed 
seven months arrears of pension, due during a 
residence in Lombardy and the Venetian state. 
Now this was a claim verifiable by, a single in- 
strument, her passport, which ascertained the 
day of her arrival in every town, by the signa- 
ture of accredited officers of the Austrian police. 
Notwithstanding this, she was seven months 
more before she could obtain. her demand. 
These were spent in the presentation of petitions, 
always by order, always on stamped paper, and 


* 


mean the donne di teatro. The number of. these marriages at- 
tests the want of feeling, or at least the entire want of thought 
of the last Venetian generation of nobility. To the offspring 
of such, whose fathers were yet alive, a portion of their fathers’ 
lands were given by the abolition of the fede-commesso. 

To pursue these marriages of the nobility: There was, | 
believe, no country in the world where such precautions were 
taken on this subject for the enforcement of what made part of 
the policy of the state: a nobleman even marrying a noble lady 
was obliged to communicate his marriage speedily to what was 
called Il Collegio. If he did not, his children remained ex- 
cluded from all the privileges of nobility. A certain degree of 
law was indeed given to parents, who had neglected this, 
enabling them to recur by petition to the same body for the 
same purpose within a limited time; but this term passed, there 
was no mode of repairing the neglect. 
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in the almost daily beat of half the official:stairs 
of Venice, either in person or in proxy.” co Ma 

But I willingly turn away my eyes from a 
picture, every detail of which is painful, and 
having described the fortunes of the Venetian 
nobility, shall give some account of their ho- 
nours. 

The patricians, as I said before, all equal in the 
eye of the law, had no titles as such, excepting 
that of your Evcellency ; though some bore them, 
as Counts, &c. of terra ferma, before being en- 
rolled in the nobility of Venice; and some had 
titles assigned them as compensations for, or 
rather as memorials of fallen greatness. ‘Thus 
the Querini, formerly lords of Crema, had the 
distinction continued to them, after Crema was 
absorbed in the Venetian state. 

These families, however, usually let a 
titles sleep, considering the quality of an un- 


-* This is by no means a single case: A Venetian judge, 
displaced, but pensioned by the Austrians, neglected to receive 
his allowance according to the example of the others. At 
length he applied for his arrears, which were denied him. 
“ What,” said he, “ will you not give me what others have 
received?” * No!” was the answer, “ and those others will 
be forced to refund.”—Note that these pensions had been 
paid, in virtue of a solemn and printed decree. 
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titled Venetian patrician as superior to any 
other distinction. Nor does this seem to have 
been an odd refinement, for the old republic 
sold titles for a pittance to whoever could pay 
for them, though such a person might not even 
have had the education of a gentleman,* It 
was natural therefore that a Lord of Crema 
should fear being confounded with this countly 
canaglia, and sink his having any thing in com- 
mon with such a crew. 

The great political revolution that has taken 
place, destroying the splendour of the Jzbro 
d’oro, has induced some to produce their terra 
Serma titles; but the majority content themselves 
with the style of Cavaliere,t which does not 
necessarily denote actual knighthood; and is 
often used almost as liberally in Italy, as the 
denomination of Squire now is in England. A 
striking proof indeed of good sense and dignity 
was given by the great body of the Venetian 
nobility, on being invited by Austria to claim 


* The qualification to be a Count was about what is sup- 
posed to qualify for knighthood in England, and the fee paid 
for the title, if I am rightly informed, 20 or 40/. 

+ No order of knighthood was peculiar to Venice, and her ~ 
citizens were precluded by law from becoming members of 
foreign orders. 
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nobility and title from her, on the verification of 
their rights, the great body of them merely 
desiring a recognition of their rank, without 
availing themselves of the offer held out to them. 
A few, indeed, have pursued a different line of 
conduct, and received patents of princes, &c. 


God Wir) 


LETTER XLI. 


Characteristics of Italy, Moral and Physical. 
Venice, December, 1817. 


‘Trumpets sound, “ Boot and saddle!” fold your cloaks, 
And, guards, convey your king to summer’s seat,’ 
Where no perpetual drizzle drives or soaks ; 

Where skies are blue, and suns give light and heat ; 
Where the wind woes you lovingly, and where 
Wit walks the streets, and music’s in the air.’ 

Court and Parliament of Beasts. 


These few lines comprize, in my opinion, the 
principal attractions of Italy, and I ought to 
confess, that I have found all these without | 
going farther south than Venice, in pursuit of 
them, 

Till within these three days, we have had the 
weather of an English May, with its accompa- 
niments of green peas, strawberries and roses. 
It is now indeed become very cold, but the 
sun’s rays are still so powerful that it 1s impos- 
sible to take exercise where “at full they play;” 
and J have frequently acted the traveller in the 

I | 
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fable, and discarded my great coat, as well as 
taken shelter under porticos. 

Italy’s skies and suns have passed into 
a proverb; but I have never yet heard her 
comparative calm remarked upon: though she 
affords a strange contrast in’this, to England ; 
which may indeed be compared to the island 
of Ruach, whose inhabitants, Rabelais tells us, 
“ eat nothing but wind, drink nothing but 
wind, and have no other houses but weather- 
cocks.” Not only England; I think every 
part of Europe which I have visited, is more 
swept by winds than Italy, where continued 
gales are unknown; such rarely continuing, 
even in the season of the equinox, for more 
than three or four days without intermission, 
so that a winter’s gale of wind is here, little 
more than what seamen call a summer's gale in 
England. A striking proof indeed of compara- 
tive calm may be observed in the public gardens 
of this city. These are situated on the sea-side 
of the town, yet their acacias are neither bent nor 
broken. 

Something similar may be observed both of 
the bays of Naples and Genoa, along both of 
which are thousands of trellised galleries, covered 
with the vine or the oleander, whose foliage 
remains undishevelled by the wind. 

One understands the immense power of this 
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in England, and one may say, that living in 
an island, whether in that of Britain or Ruach 
is like living in a room, with a thorough draft 
of air. But it seems somewhat more difficult 
to explain why Italy is so much less buffeted 
than the remainder of the continent; the more 
so as its peninsular form would apparently ex- 
pose it to stronger ventilation. In crossing, 
some months ago, the plains on the southern side 
of Dol, I observed, that the trees, which border 
the road, according to the general custom in 
France, were in some instances drifted, and in 
others, nearly bent double, so that our flat and ex- 
posed coasts could scarcely offer the picture of a 
more cheerless champaign. Yet this feature of 
desolation is never seen in the great plains of 
Italy, though in these, and indeed on hill or 
dale, you may encounter squall and whirlwind. 

In further proof of what I have asserted as 
to the calms of Italy, I never recollect having 
seen a windmill in any part of it; though these 
would be a convenience in some places. There 
were two in old Venice on the spot where the 
public gardens, alluded to above, now are, but 
they were demolished, as I am informed, on . 
account of the insufficiency. of wind. During 
the last blockade an attempt was made to es- 
tablish one in a yet more exposed situation on 


Q2 
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the outer side of the lagoon, which is only shut. 
_off from the sea by low and bare islands, but 
here again the experiment failed, and the inha- 
bitants were obliged to grind what unground 
grain was brought, in hand-mills. 

Probably the chains of mountains which bound 
and intersect Italy, break or stagnate the winds.* 
Something also is to be ascribed, perhaps, to the 
form of the coasts, and the circumstance of their 
being washed by inland seas, but undoubtedly 
there is no want of wind in the Mediterranean; . 
and the having sailed much upon this sea, which I 
have traversed four times in its utmost extent, 
and having lived five winter months at Malta, 
enables me to speak with some confidence upon 
the subject. But I have observed two essential 
points of difference between the gales of the 
‘Mediterranean and the ocean. The wind the 
most violent, very seldom continues long in the 
same point, in the Mediterranean ; and it may 
be remarked, also, that even where it blows 

fresh at sea, it often does not blow home; but 
moderates on approaching the continental coasts. 


* The old Venetian proverb of troppe feste, troppe teste, 
¢ troppe tempeste, seems to be at variance with this; but it 
is to be remarked that tempesta in modern Italian is often used 
to express a storm of rain or hail. 
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This absence of storm is no doubt a great de- 
light; but it does not seem a very far-fetched 
conjecture that the malaria may derive a great 
part of its intensity from such a cause. Ihave 
however discussed this subject as well as I could 
in other Letters. I pass to the conclusion of 
my text, 


“ Wit walks the streets, and music’s in the air.” 


These are graces which nobody, I suppose, 
will deny to Italy; but I have a mind to give 
you some anecdotes illustrative of my text. 
My first story will lose much of its point, from 
being in need of explanation: For this. pur- 
pose, I prefer a prologue to an epilogue. A 
favourite game of the populace, all over. Italy, 
called Ja morra, consists in two persons holding 
up their hands at the same moment, witha cer- 
tain number of fingers extended. The players 
guess alternately at the aggregate quantity of 
these, and he who guesses oftenest right, counts 
most points. You therefore frequently see two 
men walking soberly together; one of whom, 
on a sudden, holds up his hand. I may now 
introduce my dramatis persone. Iwas walking, 
the other morning with my poodle, when, in 
the social spirit which characterizes Italy, he 

14 
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was joined by another of his race. Soon after- 
wards, my beast was seized, as it should seem, 
by some convulsive affection, and lifted up one 
of his fore paws, going provisionally upon 
three. “* What’s the matter with that dog?” 
said a Venetian sailor. “Oh don’t you see 
he is playing at morra with the other?” an- 
swered his comrade. . 

There is certainly something very droll in 
the humour which assimilates the actions of 
beasts to those of men, and, as I am on this 
ground, I feel disposed to follow up my Vene- 
tian with a Florentine story of the same descrip- 
tion. In my account of the Vicentine iwmprov- 
visatore, I mentioned that, at a certain hour of 
the evening, a great proportion of the lower 
people of Florence sally to serenade their mis- 
tresses, a piece of gallantry which is termed da 
cucchiata* in the language of that city. An 
Italian acquaintance of mine was, at this time, 
passing through a street, when he observed a dog 
looking wistfully at a bitch in a balcony ; but 
whose admiration was somewhat distracted by 


Os. 
| * The serenade made at midnight, and which is, I suppose, 
of foreign origin, is called by them, Ja serenata; which is the 


general Italian word for serenades, of whatever season. 


-_ 
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a flea-bite: This set him scratching with vehe- 
mence, whilst his eyes were still fixed upon his 
four-footed love. A lower Florentine, who was 
passing at this moment, stopt, and cried out, 
“ EF’ innamorato, suona la chitarra; fa la cuc- 
chiata alla bella,” likening, in his mind, the 
dog’s scratching his ribs, to a man thrumming 
on a guitar. 

Florence and Venice are the two places where 
you mdeed find popular drollery in its greatest 
perfection, and of that gay and natural cast 
which characterizes the humour of the Inrish.* 
But this is more or less diffused all over Italy, 
and, perhaps, is not done justice to, from the 
difficulty there is in understanding many of the 
dialects. | 

Considering national humour as forming a 
striking feature of national character, I am 
tempted to enlarge a little more on this subject, 
and to mention a species of wit, which is, I think, 
almost exclusively Venetian. Were I called upon 
to describe this formally, I do not know whether 


* It is however of a more elegant character than the Irish, 
and in this respect I should give the Venetian humour a pre- 
ference over the Florentine, though in the absurd stories I have 
cited, these two appear, in the lawyer’s phrase, to run pretty 
much on four legs. The Venetian wit is lighter: the Floren- 
tine is perhaps of a more forcible description. 
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I could define it more strictly than by saying it 
consisted in practical jokes brought to bear 1 in- 
tellectually.. To instances. 

A proud patrician, asking a connexion to a 
great dinner, regretted at the same time that 
he should put him to the expense of a dress 
suit of clothes. The guest arrived, habited in 
black silk, and bringing with him his servant 
who was to wait, dressed in a magnificent suit 
of embroidery, the exact pattern of his enter- 
tamer’s; which he had ingeniously procured 
from his taylor. 

A Venetian lady, famous for her gallantries, 
being alone with a young man in a gondola, 
complained of a sudden pain in her back, which 
prevented her adjusting a garter that-had slipped 
down: She in consequence desired her compa- 
nion to replace it. He did so, with becoming 
gravity; and the lady on landing presented him 
with a box of sugar plums for his pains. 

A certain Abate, who was an accomplished, 
but tiresome man, called upon a Venetian gen- 
tleman who was just going out, and detained him 
by complaints of the world. He said, he was 
learned and clever, but that “ nissun saveva sti- 
marlo,” ‘‘ that nobody knew his value,” or, lite- 
rally, “ that nobody knew how to value him.” 
The friend heard him out, put his arm under fis, 
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and carried him away with him. They had not 
walked far, when the hearer entered the shop 
of a broker and appraiser, and exclaimed, ‘‘Caro 
vu, stimeme sto Sior Abate, che nissun aliro sd 
stimar.” “ My good friend, value me this Abbé, 
whom nobody else knows how to value.” 

A gondoleer was ordered by a foreigner to the 
church of Saint Ermagora e Fortunato, which 
is known, I do not know why, by the name of 
San Marquola, amongst the Venetian populace. 
The gondoleer, therefore, not understanding 
him, rowed him in vain from Saint to Saint, 
till out of all patience, he carried him to the 
church of All Saints, and bade him “ find him 
‘out amongst them ; since, for his part, he did not 
know where else to look for him.” But Iam lay- 
ing the foundations of an Adriatic Joe Miller. 

I have now something to say of the music.in 
the air. Though it is undoubtedly of an in- 
ferior description to what may be had in the 
theatres, the street music of Italy, from the 
general diffusion of this species of talent, on 
which I have already remarked, is to be consi- 
dered as infinitely superior to that of the rest of 
Europe. The present favourite air, “ which car- 
men whistle,” is the “ Di tanti palpiti” in Tan- 
CREDI; which is warbled with as much passion 
as the most tolderollol tunes are bawled about 
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in England. But here itis curious to watch the 
progress of refinement. The music is not too 
delicate for the merest mountaineer; but he 
often embodies it in words which are more 
within his reach. } 

It should be stated, that music all over Italy 
is to be had on pleasanter and much easier 
terms than elsewhere, and that, in a coun- 
try where it 1s so prized and cultivated, the least 
fuss is made about it. Except in a new opera 
which people are anxious to hear. through, there 
are very seldom more than three or four airs, 
which excite general and deep attention, and 
during the others, people talk, lounge, and 
laugh with impunity. You will recollect how 
differently “ things are managed in France,” 
where one is not only expected to be silent, but 
to look all eye and ear, during an eternal roll 
of recitative.— 
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LETTER XLII. 


On the Coincidence of Popular Superstitions 
Venice, December, 1817. 


As I gave you inmy last Letter some specimens 
of popular humour, I shall treat you im this, with 
an odd example of popular superstition. 

As I was passing, this morning, near my 
kitchen, which, according to the rational prac- 
tice of Italy, is on the floor which you inhabit, I 
heard my cook making great lamentations over 
the loss of a bucket, which had got loose from 
its rope, at the bottom of the well. I suggested 
_the obvious expedient of lowering somebody 
down in quest of it; but was assured that even a 
boy had been already employed upon this service 
without effect. Upon my expressing some sur- 
prize, that more confidence was placed in the 
_ exertions of a child, than of a man, 1 was an- 
swered Ma, Signor, ghe vol un busiaro, That 
a liar was thought most calculated for this pur- 
pose, somewhat surprized me; but it explained 
the preference given to a child, on the supposi- 
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tion that lying is more peculiarly the vice of in- 
fancy, though heaven knows it is that of all ages. 

This anecdote seems to open some new 
sources of superstitions: these, as I have already 
observed, are, in general, the same all over 
Europe, and are therefore evidently derived from 
common origins. Oneis evidently our common 
religion. ‘Thus the fear, which is entertained 
here and elsewhere, of beginning a journey or 
any other operation, on a Friday, and the super- 
stitious awe, which Friday brings with it toa 
part of the inhabitants of Scotland, may be at- 
tributed to the most solemn event, which marks 
our creed, and which would seem to have given 
a short triumph upon that day to the powers of 
darkness. ‘The ill omen of laying the knife and 
fork across seems to be of the same parentage ; 
and the fear of sitting down, thirteen, to table ; 
and the destiny, supposed to attach to the first 
that rises, evidently comes from the last supper 
-and the end of Judas Iscariot. It 1s remark- 
able, that in the famous painting of this, by 
Leonardo da Vinci, and known all over the 
world through the print of Morghen, (which, by 
the way, bears little resemblance to the original,) 
Judas is represented as overturning the salt. 
Did this superstition originate during the sacri- 
ficial ceremonies of pagan worship? 
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But religion, of whatever description, is not 
the only hot-bed of these follies ; which owe their 
birth even to so unsubstantial a thing as a me- 
taphor. Thus the idea that a present of a knife 
cuts love is as strong in Italy as in England; 
and the penalty is redeemed in the same manner, 
by converting a gift into a sale. Does the par- 
ticular superstition I am recording arise out of 
an epigram? At least, the idea of sending a liar 
to the supposed abode of truth, seems to savour 
of this supposition. 


LETTER XLIII. 


Observations on the Architecture of St. Mark’s at Ve- 
nice, &C. 


4 


Venice, December, 1817. 


Ture is, I think, no wonder in Venice supe- 
rior to the church of St. Mark. Canaletto may 
shew you what it is without, but a Rembrandt 
only could give an idea of its interior. Precisely 
as I should, with Warton, try the taste of one 
who professed to love poetry, by Lycidas, or 
any beautiful piece which could not be brought 
to the standard of general rules, so I should 
sound the feeling of any one in matters of archi- 
tecture by the impression which he received from 
the grand canal, the piazza, piazzetta, and, above 
all, the interior of St. Mark’s. If I could have 
visions any where, it would be here. There is 
without doubt something particularly imposing, 
when employed for religious purposes, in that 
species of mixt architecture produced at Con- 
stantinople, which I will venture to call Greek- 
Gothic, and which bears the visible sign of its 
purpose, the uniting two dissimilar ages in one 
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common creed. But the picturesque effect of 
the church is, no doubt, in part, produced by the 
mixture of painting and gilding, peculiar to this 
style of building, as well as by the distribution 
of light, all which come in aid of the architec- 
ture. Gilpin indeed tells us that the picturesque 
eye overlooks colour. This, taken in the plain 
acceptation of the phrase, is, to my under- 
standing, perfectly monstrous; for, were it true, 
a landscape of Poussin’s would be reduced to 
the level of one of his own dirty daubs, and a 
forest in winter offer the same beauties, as one 
variegated with all the tints of Autumn. 

Though I have not been able to pass over St. 
Mark’s in silence, donot imagine that I am about 
to drag you through the various churches of Ve- 
nice, which deservedly form the admiration of 
the artist and amateur. 

I abstain, too, from enumerating pictures and 
statues. For these, I shall send you to Guide- 
books, which are safe authority in this matter, 
if not in other respects; since they give you a 
regular list of lions, all which you: must once 
see with your own eyes; though there may not 
be a quarter of them that you would revisit. 
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LETTER XLIV. 


Vis asit to the Island of Torzelo, and Reflections encited 
by it. 
Venice, December, 1817. 


.Tuoven I told you in my last I should turn 
you over to Guide-books for lions, (and there is 
a very good one for this city,) I do not. mean to 


ahhere rigidly to such a resolution, as there will Pag 


sometimes be objects of curiosity, deriving their 
amterest from association, or some other less de- 
finable cause, which deserve the notice of the 
traveller, though not registered amongst. the 
wonders of a place. 

Of this nature was an object of He 
which I almost stumbled upon by accident. 
Having visited the manufactures of J/urano 
and Burano, and witnessed such a scene of pro- 
miscuous misery as I feel no temptation to de- 
scribe, I prolonged my voyage, and landed on 
the nearly desert island of Zorzelo, about six 
miles from Venice. 

This spot, once the summer resort of the Ve- 
netian patricians, and covered with their villas 
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and gardens, presented a very different character 
of desolation. My eyes were neither pained by 
the visible progress of ruin, nor disgusted by the 
meanness of the instrument which had wrought 
it. Time was here the great destroyer, and, 
moreover, Time had done his work. 

I was favoured by one of those delicious days 
of sunshine, common even in a Lombard winter, 
which in some degree mitigated the melancholy 
of the prospect, and enabled me to saunter 
and view, without inconvenience, all the cir- 
cumstances of the scene. Amidst the vestiges 
of departed grandeur were left some poor and 
scattered houses, and a church, the rifaccia- 
mento of which dates, I believe, from the ele- 
venth century. A broken column marked the 
centre of what had been the piazza, and from 
which had once waved the standard of St. Mark. 
Amidst these remains glided a few human 
beings, the miserable tenants of the place.* 
There was nothing striking in the architec- 
ture, nothing picturesque in the landscape, 
but the whole made an impression upon. me 
which no other ruins ever produced. Whilst I 
was musing upon the prospect before me, a clock 


* A stray English doctor had been marked down there; but 
I did not put him up. 
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from a half-ruined tower tolled twenty. Time 
only had suffered no change, together with the 
monuments he had overthrown: He spoke an 
antiquated language, hardly intelligible to the 
generation of the day. 

The church here, though not very striking in 
point of architecture, had in itself some interest- 
ing features. Its stone shutters, carrying one’s 
ideas back to days of violence, are, as far as my 
observation goes, a singular remnant of such an 
age; and some very curious mosaics, in the 
inside, may vie in beauty, and antiquity with 
those of St. Mark. : 

To return, however, to the general impression 
made upon me by this isle of ruins, other and 
less fantastical reflections succeeded to those 
which first presented themselves. Gazing upon 
the scene before me, I could not but muse upon 
the way in which Venetian empire had been 
lost and won. When this scene was gay with 
villas and with vineyards, Venice contented her- 
self with insular dominion, and this may be con- 
sidered as the most flourishing and triumphant 
era of her state. She sought and obtained con- 
tinental greatness, and thus sloped the way to 
her destruction. Her ruin was not indeed the 
immediate consequence of this change of policy, 
but it was evidently the first step towards it; nor, - 
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in her after-struggles for dominion or existence, 
was she ever capable of the gigantic effort she 
made under the Doge Afichiel, for the conquest 
of Constantinople. For when we consider the 
extent of this, the number and burden of the 
vessels which composed her armament, we may 
perhaps affirm that the history of the world does 
not present a more striking picture of the unas- 
sisted powers of commerce. _ 

We are at first disposed to allow no quarter 
to statesmen, who depart from the steps of their 
fathers and risk the glory and happiness of 
their country upon a new foundation; but we 
shall find grounds for alleviating our censure, 
observing that these men usually either imagine 
they are only taking a new road to the same ob- 
ject, or at least believe they have not lost sight 
of it, in the new path which they have struck 
out. siete | 

Thus the first wars carried on, and the first 
acquisitions made by Venice upon terra ferma, 
had all a view to the immediate furtherance of 
her commerce. The trade she drove with Lom- 
bardy, by means of the large navigable streams 
which intersect it, was continually interrupted 
by the vexations of the Paduans, &c. and her 
manufactured and imported articles shut out at 
this important entrance. Her first temptation 
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therefore was to get possession of the mouths of 
these rivers: Experience shewed her it was use- 
less to stop there, and that if she meant to ac- 
complish her object, she must ascend them from 
“« fill to fount.” Thus was she involved in con- 
tinental struggles, which, by degrees, changed 
their character, and her riches and resources 
were diverted into channels which brought no 
return. Meantime she left that part unarmed in 
which she was most vulnerable; and resembled ° 
the stag in the fable, who turning his blind side 
to the quarter from which he expected no dan- 
ger, was slain by an arrow from the sea.* 

The discovery of the Cape of Good Hope 
and America must indeed have been cruel 
wounds to this republic: but I am led to think 
that the necessary consequences of these two 
changes have been somewhat exaggerated. 
The discovery of the Cape deprived her of a 
mighty source of wealth, which flowed through 
Alexandria ; but what deprived her of her com- 
merce, and what of her colonies, in other parts 
of the Mediterranean and Archipelago? What 
cut off her trade with the interior of Africa? 
What with Flanders, so flourishing in the earlier 


* J allude to the loss of Cyprus and the war of Candia. 
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days of the republic? What, in short, prevented 
her sharing, as a nation, in the very discoveries 
to which ite science and enterprize of some of 
her citizens appear to have contributed :* 

If it is urged that she was less favourably 
situated than others for such a purpose ; so was 
she for the traffic which she drove with Flanders ; 
so that the trifling difference of distance can 
scarcely be considered as an argument. It might 
be said to her that it was the mis-direction and 
abuse of strength, and the loss of a mght ene 
rather than any particular misfortune, 


“¢ Which sunk so low that sacred head of thine.” 


~The evil once received into her system, she 
never rallied from it; and nations are like indi- 
viduals: They may recover from acute and acci- 
dental diseases, but there is no cure for debility 
and chronic ones. Venice will now soon be 
what sailors call a sheer hulk, May she be a 
sea-mark to others, and may her wreck teach 
them to avoid the rocks on which she split ! 


* More will be said on this subject in a succeeding letter. 
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LETTER XLV. 


Fresco Paintings in San Rocco—Restitution of ancient 
Monuments to Venice, &c. 


Venice, December, 1817. 


Ir is a dangerous thing to make resolutions. I 
am again tempted to depart from that, which 
formed the subject of a former letter, unless the 
salvo which I there made may be considered 
justificatory of such a proceeding. This, to ex- 
cuse.a visit, or rather some account of a visit, 
which I made a few days ago to the ancient 
convent of San Rocco, the walls of which are 
covered with the paintings of Tintoretto, &c. I 
had seen many separate works of this master 
at Florence; but these viewed separately give 
no more idea of the powers of the painter than 
a stray canto of Ariosto does of those of the 
poet. The seeing this grand assemblage of his 
paintings together produces something like the 
effect of reading the Orlando; and Tintoretto 
may be truly characterized as the Ariosto of 
picture. : 

These frescoes were never removed; but the 
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pictures and relics of departed Venetian great- 
ness, which had been carried away, are all re- 
placed in statu quo, and the pictures have no 
doubt gained by the exchange, since some of 
them (that, for instance, of the martyrdom of St. 
Paul) were painted for particular lights. 

I cannot, however, for one, detesting, as I do, 
the atrocious system of robbery, which placed 
the pictures and marbles of Italy in the Louvre, 
see those grounds for quarrelling with their dis- 
tribution which have been discovered by various 
Englishmen. Speaking absolutely, it is impos- 
sible that statues or pictures, crowded as these 
necessarily were, could be seen to the best ad- 
vantage ; but, allowing for this difficulty, the art 
displayed in their arrangement, appeared to me 
to be admirable. - 

' It gave me great pleasure that the horses 
which were taken down and packed by the Eng- 
lish, arrived the least injured at their destination. 
The lion, removed by other hands, was less for- 
tunate. He was, however, repaired, and horses 
and lions were hoisted, by the arsenalotti, into 
their respective stations, with a precision: not 
inferior to that of our own seamen. 

I am told, that on the day of the restoration: 
of these national monuments, a general move- 
ment was to be seen amidst the populace. They 
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assembled in groups, with tears in their eyes, 
talking over their departed happiness and gran- 
deur, favourite topics with the Venetians of all 
classes; and I am assured that had there: been 
a leader to animate them, the canals of Venice 
might have run red with Austrian blood. The 
clouds fortunately cleared away; I say fortu- 
nately, for what. good effect could be, hoped 
from sucha tempestr Divided and broken, as 
Italy is, a revolution, if successful, could but be | 
local, and if only local, could never be perma- 
nent, unless protected. by foreign power. A 
union of her provinces indeed would be an eter- 
nal bulwark, and in cementing these together, 
she would build a wall of brass about -her fron- 
tier. Two moments (for they were but’ mo- 
ments) seemed to afford some faint hope of such 
a consummation, but the master-mason slept, 
and the mystic head was not heard. It has 
spoken twice, and may speak thrice: but it will 
speak. 3 in vain. 
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LETTER XLVI. 


On the Possibility of a Union of the Italian Pro- 


vinces. 
Venice, December, 1817. 


To pursue the subject of my last letter: I have 
been sometimes amused by the facility with 
which people at home unite the Italian provinces 
under one government. They seem to consider 
them as a parcel of walnut shells thrown into a 
washing glass, after dinner, which must come to- 
gether through the force of mutual attraction. 
They have not, however, yet begun to act or be 
acted upon by this reciprocal spirit of coalition ; 
nor did I ever see any thing indicative of such a 
principle, if I except a few loose wishes from a 
few young men who called themselves Unita- 
rians, and (if I recollect rightly) confined their 
efforts to wearing a blue coat and white waist- 
coat as the symbol of their fraternity. In truth 
cognate provinces, as long as they are upon a 
footing of equality, can never be effectively 
consolidated. They may indeed unite federa- 
trvely, but to do this they must first become re- 
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publics, for we have not yet heard of federative 
monarchies, as the word is rightly understood: 
a circumstance which seems to afford an argu- 
ment against the vulgar position, that republics | 
are worse neighbours than despotic states. 
There is indeed only one way in which cog- 
nate provinces may coalesce mto the strictest 
union, a principle that has been illustrated in 
France and Great Britain; that is, by one of 
these possessing such a superior degree of wealth 
~ and strength as could bribe or force the others 
into union. It was on this ground I said that 
the magic head destined to give the signal for 
building a brazen wall about Italy had spoken 
twice: the first time was when the fabric of 
Buonaparte’s power fell to pieces. Had Hugene 
Beauharnois then been guilty of one of those 
splendid crimes, which are to be abhorred or 
justified not only by the motive which dictates 
them but by the success which attends them; 
had he raised his standard, and Lombardy risen 
at his back, all Italy might perhaps have been 
gathered beneath it. A second opportunity was 
offered when M/urat marched his legions north: 
this was an ill-conceived enterprize: still for- 
~ tune presented herself for a moment, but this ad- 
venturer let her slip through his arms. Had he, 
instead of losing time in attempting to possess 
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himself of the batteries on the Po, a paltry pre- 
caution when we consider that his enterprize 
necessarily involved success or ruin, and that 
retreat was impossible—had he, instead of this, 
given his enemies the slip, and marched into 
Piedmont, he would have found there the rem- 
nants of a discontented soldiery, trained to con- 
quest, and who would possibly have lined his 
army with such. strength as might have enabled 
Italy to make a desperate effort for indepen- 
dence. He did not; and the last stake was lost. 
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LETTER XLVII. 


Description of the Fire in Ca Corner—Conduct of 
the Austrian Government and Troops—Mode of con- 

structing the Foundations of Houses in Venice—of 
supplying the City with fresh Water. 


Venice, December, 1817. 


Tue repose of Venice, a few nights ago, was 
fearfully disturbed. At about one in the morn- 
ing, cannon were heard, the drums beat the 
general, and troops assembled from all parts. 
The first fear was that of a revolution; but this 
was soon changed for another, somewhat less 
alarming. The cry of fogo / was soon heard in 
all directions, and a pyramid of flame which burst 
out at no great distance, confirmed the truth. 
The sort of square in which my house was 
situated, was soon filled with people, but again 
abandoned ; so that the stage, at intervals, re- 
mained clear. And that there might not be 
wanting some strange resemblance to an Italian 
drama, three men of a low description, who 
were apparently ignorant of the alarm, sud- 
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denly appeared, tuned their guitars, and began 
a serenade, | Their ill-timed music was paid in a 
coin which they little expected :a party of sol- 
diers issued from the military governor’s house,* 
opposite to that which I inhabit, surrounded the. 
unfortunate musicians, and drove them away to 
assist at the extinction of the fire. They, as 
you will easily conceive, had recourse, but in 
vain, to complaints and remonstrances. “ /ala- 
tetti, niente capir,” was the only answer; the in- 
tended force of which words was inculcated 
by a few pricks of the bayonet. I should be 
ashamed to mention the momentary effect which 
this strange interlude produced upon me, if it 
was not notorious that the mind is sometimes 
most sensible of the ludicrous, when under the 
influence of awful impressions; a circumstance 
which, perhaps, explains the possibility of our 
deriving pleasure from a mixture of the horrible 
and the ridiculous in works of fiction; though 
this, in common theory, would appear a con- 


* The history of this house may give some general notion 
of the state of Venice. It was parted with a few years ago for 
a small sum by its last proprietor, a once rich and noble lady, 
who died in the last stage of indigence and misery, or, as the 
Italians term it, “‘ upon straw.” 
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junction monstrous and disgusting.* As I had 
no wish to share the fate of the conscribed, and 
had no reason to believe my infirmities would 
be a protection, I.remained at home, or, to speak 
more precisely, in bed. 

The house in which this fire took place was a 
magnificent palace, situated on the grand canal, 
entitled Ca Cornér, which I saw whimsically 
enough translated, in an English paper, the Cor- 
ner-house, and such it in fact was. The family 
of Corner, you will recollect, formerly gave a 
crown to Venice,} but their genealogical tree is 
now withered, root and branch. ‘They had, ac- 
cordingly, sold this magnificent patrimony, for a 
trifling sum, to the Austrian government, which 
occupies, for its various offices, nearly double 
the space of that to which it succeeded on the 
expulsion of the French. | 

It is scarcely possible to imagine a house 
more happily situated for the extinction of fire; 
for the basement story is washed, in front, by 
the grand canal, and laterally, by one of the 
rit, so that it is accessible on two sides by 


* Madame de Stael says, I believe, in her Delphine, “ le 
peril monte la téte comme le vin.” 
t The crown of Cyprus. 
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water; an immense advantage, because the 
‘engines, which are placed in well-boats, thus oc- 
cupy positions both in front and flank, and have 
a constant supply: Unless indeed the Austrian 
soldiers could be supposed to have grounds for 
their belief, that salt-water will not extinguish 
fire; a street anecdote which was current next 
day, and which, if not true, will at least shew 
you in what estimation their wits are held by 
the Venetians. The weather too, which was 
drizzling, seconded local advantages, but the 
flames raged, for a time, unabated, continued for 
four-and-twenty hours, and finally reduced the 
interior of this princely fabric to a heap of ruins. 
Some account of the mode of operations for 
the extinction of the fire, will explain the cause, 
and indeed to some of these I was an eye-wit- 
ness; though, for the greater part, I remained, 
whilst others 


~ Survey’d the whole scene with wonder, 
Much like Caligula, under a bed, 
Studying the cause of lightning and thunder.” 


I have already mentioned the vicinity of the 
governors house to my own. Now the fire, | 
though it appeared very near, was almost in- 
stantly proclaimed to be in Ca Cornér at the 
distance of neatly half a mile. Notwithstand- 
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ing this, the first detachment of troops which 
was formed, instead of at once moving to the 
spot, proceeded very deliberately to examine 
the governor’s premises, and having ascertained 
that there was no fire there, marched off im what, 
I suppose, they called quick time, to the place 
where there’was. 

The fire in the mean time was of course gain- 
ing ground, and indeed continued to do so after 
their arrival; a circumstance which will not ap- 
pear extraordinary, considering their conduct. 
For the soldiery of an Alaric could not have 
presented a more barbarous spectacle of indis- 
cipline. More intent on plunder, than assisting 
in the extinction of the fire, these men forced 
the doors, and seized upon cases containing 
money,* or papers, which they broke up and 


* Some of these deposits belonged to clerks employed by 
the government, who were totally ruined by their losses. It is 
to be observed, that the Italians rarely place money in the 
hands of a merchant, but with a view to traffic. Hence all 
keep money for present use in their desks, and some enormous 
sums. I do not exaggerate when IJ state that I knew an 
instance of a strong closet found propped, at the death of its 
proprietor, on account of the weight of gold contained in it. 

In support of the generality of this practice, and the neces- 
sity of it, I shall mention two anecdotes. Wishing to profit by 
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threw into’ the flames, appropriating their con- 
tents: they’ dashed in’ pieces magnificent mir- 
rors, the manufacture of the country, carrying 


one of our few lucid intervals of exchange, I once drew 
four hundred louis in a considerable Italian city. I wished to 
deposit these inthe hands of the person who had supplied 
them, but he refused the charge. I at last found a person who 
took them, but he tormented me so continually to take them 
back, that I was obliged to acquiesce in his desire. His rea- 
son was, that, as the time at which I might have occasion 
for them was BORD, they were a useless incumbrance 
to him. 

I was more rortiihate in my banker than an Italian friend, 
from whom I learned accidentally that he had several thousand 
francs deposited in his house in the country. Remonstrating 
with him on the danger of this, he asked me, ‘‘ What I would 
have him do?—that he had once deposited a large sum in the 
hands of a banker, and that, on redemanding it, he told him 
frankly he had it not-in his possession, and that it would take 
him a considerable time to re-collect it.” 

I need hardly observe how strongly the practice 1 have men- 
tioned, attests the honesty of the Italian servants ; for nothing 
is more rare than a domestic robbery, indeed so rare, that [ 
never knew an example of it. . I have lost many things travel- 
ling, but never had any reason to believe that they were stolen; 
and an ingenious English artist, long established in Italy, with 
-whom I recollect comparing notes on this subject, told me, that 
getting up one morning in Rome, about ten o'clock he per- 
ceived he had lost a book, which he thought he must have 
dropt from his pocket overnight in searching for his house-key. 
He immediately went in pursuit of it, and found it lying in the 
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off the fragments to serve them as shaving- 
glasses in their quarters, and, in their senseless 
love of plunder, stuffed even the well-soaked 
sponges of ink-glasses into their breeches-pockets. 

Yet the Austrian soldier, thus lawless when 
protected by circumstances of night, and num- 
bers, is the same man who lets himself be 
bastinadoed in sunshine with complacency; 
who issues from his rank at the bidding of a 
corporal, makes a back, receives a caning, thanks 
the inflictor, and returns in ordinary time to his 
company. 

You would, perhaps, think this system little 
calculated to fit a man for the various duties of 
a soldier, and not even likely to have the imme- 
diate eitect which it is intended. to produce. 
Such is not the opinion of the majority of con- 
tinental marshals and martinets. These, with the 
exception of the French and Italians, who abhor 
the stick as much as the English, seem to think 
that a magic virtue resides in the cudgel of the 
corporal. But if the system is bad, the abuse 
to which it is open is infinitely worse ; for it is 


street before the door, though thousands perhaps had passed in 
the interval between the loss and the recovery. : 
The mirrors mentioned in the text belonged to the family, 


which had not yet removed them. ; 
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to be recollected, that in all services, more espe- 
cially the one in question, there are fops and 
tyrants, men 


“ Whose paltry passion is for slang and swagger, 
The soldier’s bestial oaths, and brutal jeering ;— 
For jargon, and jackboots, and sword and dagger, 
And picketing, and caning, and cashiering.” 

Court and Parliament of Beasts. 


How little essential discipline seems to be 
promoted by this system, has been seén upon 
the present occasion. But if the conduct of the 
troops had been more respectable, and had they 
laboured heartily in the service, on which they 
were commanded, there were not arms where- 
with to combat the enemy. There were indeed 
seven engines in the Arsenal, but only one was 
fit for action. ‘To render the others available, 
they seized the first object which came to 
hand, and official papers, containing accounts, 
&c. were applied to the stoppage of holes and 
crevices. The story told was, that applica- 
tion had been previously made to the govern- 
ment of the place for their repair; but the answer 
given, that a representation must first be made 
upon the subject at Vienna. However this may 


_ be, the fact that they had been for months out 


of‘repair was notorious throughout Venice. 
L3 
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In this country (I may say throughout Italy) 
the system of insurance against fire is unknown, 
as is the insurance of life ;* and indeed the only 
species of insurance which I know of is that of 
contraband English goods. It will follow from 
what I have stated, that the only means of com- 
bating fire reside in the government. In the 
ancient state of Venice, the provident care of 
the magistracy was conspicuous with regard to 
this ; for the arsenalotti, or artificers, of the Ar- 
senal, were, in addition to their other services, 
employed as firemen, and, as such, richly paid 
and encouraged. These, in the days of the re- 
public, amounted to three thousand; they are 
now reduced to as many hundreds, ill-paid, and, 
in consequence, ill-affected to their employers. 
It was said, that they worked upon this occa- 
sion with courage and activity} in tearing down 


* The insurance of life is unknown in Italy. Captains of ships 
sometimes get it done at Constantinople. 

+ They gave a strong proof also that they were of superior 
honesty. A connection of the family, with whom I had inter- 
course, had some pipes of foreign wines in the cellars; he 
broke into these when the pillage was at its height, with a band 
of arsenalotti, making his approach by the 70 which I have 
mentioned, and carried off all his treasures without loss, his 
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walls to prevent the communication of the fire, 
but that their efforts were not commensurate in 
extinguishing it. Their conduct may be ex- 
plained intwo ways. It. would not, perhaps, be 
attributing too much to Italian refinement to 
suppose that they might labour cheerfully for 
the preservation of the property of their fellow 
citizens, while they saw with pleasure the de- 
struction of that of the government. Another 
and more simple cause would, however, afford 
sufficient explanation. These men, ill-paid at 
other times, were well rewarded, by the day, 
when thus employed. So that they found their 
account in necessitating the prolongation of 
their services. 

The Ca Corner was sold to the Austrian 20- 
yernment for the sum which had been expended 
on its riva, or water-foundations. 

I have not, in my account of the localities of 
Venice, explained how these are formed. I shall 
take this opportunity to supply the deficiency. 
The water is excluded, as with us in works of 
a similar description: The first. stratum of soil 
below the bottom of the canals i is then thrown 


assistants contenting themselves with the gift of five or six dol- 
lars, and not having pierced a cask. 
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out, because this, as being soft alluvial matter, 
affords no solid foundation, and piles are driven 
into that beneath it, which appears to have been 
the original bed of the lagoon, and on which a 
~mass of mud or malm (melma) has been aceu- 
mulated. 

This naturally suggests another question. 
Such being the nature of the soil, how 1s. 
Venice supplied with water? Every campo has 
its wells; but these, though wells in appearance, 
are, in fact, great reservoirs of rain water, which, 
as the pavement slopes towards them, is received 
in drains lined with sand, and so filtered into its 
receptacle. This, that the salt water may not 
penetrate it below, is carefully bricked with 
mortar, upon a body of cement and clay. The 
water thus collected is very considerable in 
quantity, yet much more might undoubtedly be 
procured, were the roofs of the houses con- 
structed of flat terraces, as is the case in Malta. 
It is true, indeed, that what runs from them 
into the campz is conveyed into the wells; but — 
what runs from them imto the riz or the cale is 
lost : in the rz necessarily, in the cale because 
they are so dirty from the throng of passengers, 
that the water would be rendered unfit for use, 
_as well as collected with difficulty, 

Still a sufficiency of rain-water is usually 
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obtained, though in hot and dry summers, like 
the last, the city is not sufficient to itself. “In this 
case, however, it 1s not without a supply; for 
water is then brought, at a reasonable price, 
from the Brenta ; and, as a resource against a 
blockade, large reservoirs are formed in the Lido. 
The possibility of these running short, led the 
government, at a time that the enemy was in 
possession of the main land, to bore for a spring 
on this spot, and the experiment was attended 
_with apparent success ; but the quick exhaustion 
of the supposed source, as well as its mixed 
character, (for it was slightly brackish,) proved 
it to have been probably salt water percolated 
through the sand. 

Still there is no doubt that aa water might 
be obtained by sinking deep enough, in Venice, 
since ancient wells existed in Torzelo and some 
other islands of the estuary. Indeed it has been 
found here, but always in a spot where it 
could be of no avail, as in driving piles for 
the foundations of houses, &c. It is usually un- 
imprisoned on piercing a hard stratum, which 
lies under the moist alluvial matter of a later 
date. This is called, in Venetian, caranto; but 
I am, unfortunately, ignorant of -its Italian, 
French, or English name. . It appears to be a 
species of indurated earth, the outer crust of 
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which requires to be broken with the pick-axe. 
On the inside, however, it is soft and saponace- 
ous. -Masses, seemingly of this description, are 
to be seen on the beach, at the foot of Hordle 
cliff, in Hampshire, which have been brought 
down by streams, in a different state, from the 
height above, and apparently acquired their new 
character from the mixt action of fresh and salt 
water® with which they are occasionally cover- 
ed. This substance is at Hordle of a blue colour; 
it is here sometimes blue and sometimes of a yel- 
lowish cast. | 
With regard, however, to the main point, 
there exists very curious evidence of Venice 
having been anciently supplied with fresh 


* The circumstance of this substance being always, I believe, 
found on the surface in planes apparently exposed to the action 
of salt water, would lead me to suppose that such was neces- 
sary toits formation. If this be so, we have here a strong ar- 
gument for the great plain of Lombardy having been once co- 
vered by the Adriatic, since the caranto is found every where. 
Near Modena, as here, it forms the crust covering the springs, 
which lie about sixty feet deep. Yet the plain of Modena is, 
according to Sir George Shuckburgh, 200 feet above the level 
of the sea. _ 

I cannot leave Hordle cliff unnoticed on another account. 
The rare fossils, found there,:are of the same kind as many 
discovered in the mountains near Verona. 


! 
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spring-water.. In the year 1680, when the canal 
called the Canaregio* was deepening, (the canal 
which forms the entrance to Venice on the 
landward side of the Lagoon,) a considerable 
source of water was discovered which was more 
nearly fresh than salt. 

It rose from the centre of a quadrilateral 
cassoon, composed. of thick planks secured by 
strong palisades; the points of which were 
planted one foot beneath the then bottom of the 
’ canal, and seven beneath the low water mark, 
The cassoon itself, was seven feet deep. The 
spring which issued from it was so copious, 
that it was found impossible to exhaust it. A 
ship’s pump, with the bottom of the tube se- 
cured by a plug, was then forced into the hole 
from which it sprung. This drawn, the water 
rose perfectly fresh and sweet to the surface. 
There is then no doubt that the surface of the 
‘cassoon was formerly above ground, and it must 
have formed a cistern for the receptacle of foun- 
tain water before the canal existed, and before 
the slow but progressive rise of the tides had 
overwhelmed it. , 


* In Italian, Canal regio. 
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Of this increase and invasion of the sea 
there is no doubt, though some persons imagine 
that Ocean has long been calling off his waters: 
from the Lagoon. A few facts are sufficient to 
disprove this error. In the island of San Secondo, 
in front of the Canaregio, some years ago, were 
discovered Roman pavements and vaults, three 
feet and a half beneath low” water mark, and 
the rise of water would seem to have been more 
rapid in ages more nearly approaching our own 
time; for, in turning the church of San Gem- 
miniano, in the place of St. Mark, into a palace, 
and penetrating below the ancient foundations, 
a puntil, (as it is called here,) or wooden landing 
place, like those in modern use, was discovered 
beneath them. : | 

It is impossible to conjecture, with any proba- 
bility, the date of the cassoon-fountain that I 
mentioned, since some woods, when exposed to 
the sole action of salt water, will last for many 
centuries, and palisades have been found here m 
pavements, known to be Roman from the stamp 
and inscriptions of the tiles of which they were 
composed. For the rest, the change in the chan- 
nels which intersect the Lagoon is common, 
and easily explained: They depend on currents, 
which again depend on the rivers which flow into 
it, and vary according to the volume of water 
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which these bring down, or the impediments it 
meets. | ay 

Besides the reservoirs which I have mentioned 
in the Campi of modern Venice, there are some 
in private houses, and there were two in Ca Cor- 
nér, in. which, according to vulgar belief, the 
water was filtered through quick silver and gold 
dust, instead of sand. Tradition said that these 
had been formed by a Cornér (not the Corner, 
I imagine, who published on regimen) as.a pre- 
caution against the gravel: But the magnifi- 
cence of the patrician palaces is sufficiently - 
indicative of the disposition of the proprietors, 
without recurring to the exaggerations of fable. 
The houses of the rich nobles are spacious 
throughout Italy, but more particularly in Ve- 
nice. The palace of an acquaintance of mine, 
now sold for nearly nothing, in consequence of 
a distress for taxes, lodged two or three branches 
of his family, and contained upwards of seventy 
bed-rooms.* The immense size of these build- 
ings is explained by the supposition that those 
of the more ancient nobles served for magazines 
as well as dwelling houses, and that the fashion, 
thus begun, was continued; though the motive 
for it no longer existed. 


* In the kitchens were 100 stoves. 
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One more last word respecting the Corner pa- 
lace: I have already mentioned that it had been 
converted into an office; and in this were depo- 
sited public papers of considerable importance. | 
A quantity of these were missing, which could 
not be supposed to have been destroyed. Two 
days afterwards I saw a placard on the walls, on 
the part of the government, not offering a re- 
ward to any one who should restore them, but 
threatening those who retained them with ven- 

geance, much in thé tone a conjuror or witch 
would, I suppose, employ against such as had 
purloined their cat or their cauldron. 

° A day or two afterwards there came out a new 
didéer of the government, in the Venetian Ga- 
zette, hi¢hly complimentary to. the troops who 
had been employed, and full of commendations 
of their discipline and activity. | 
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“LETTER XLVIIL. 


Venetian Festivals, Customs, and Table— Difference of 
National Taste, &c. 


Vv enice, December, 1817. 


Tue Christmas holidays, properly speaking, are 
just past. The first, beginning with Christmas 
eve, is a day of great festivity with the Vene- 
tians; one of those on which the head of a house 
usually entertains his family and friends; almost 
every such person having a day, as St. Martin’s 
or Christmas eve, appropriated to such a purpose. 
On these occasions the rich and liberal feed 
many, and feast high, though in the present in- 
stance, as it is the vigil of a holiday, and one of 
those very few meager days which are (generally 
speaking) observed by the Italian laity, their 
fare is confined to loaves and fishes. Even I can- 
not refuse a tribute to the excellence of the 
table of Christmas eve, though, after feeding 
two or three months on Catholic and frugal 
cates in Tuscany, where 


*¢ 11 cane sen doleva e ’1 gatto 
Che gli ossi rimanean troppo puliti,” 


Pulci.* 


% 


Re a ee 


where dog 
And cat complain’d the bones were gnaw’d too clean. 
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I had reason to say, with Mercutio, “ O flesh, 
flesh, how art thou fishyfied!” and am still almost 
at odds with ichthiophagy. ’ 

This is, however, less dreadful because more 
varied on these solemn days. On these the Ita- 
lians usually dine late; and on this occasion the 
lower people of Venice seldom dine at all, work- 
ing double tides at supper. The practice seems 
to originate in the notion that it is not right to 
make superfluous meals on this solemn day, the 
inconsistency of turning the single one, to which 
they confine themselves, into a feast, having 
nothing which is revolting to their ideas. It 
should, however, be observed, that this practice 
depends purely upon popular opinion, andon no . 
injunction of the church. 

’ Speaking of these feasts, I was invited, I re- 
collect, once, on St. Martin’s day, by a hospitable 
family of Vicenza, but declined the honour, on 
being informed by an annual guest that the table 
was laid on that occasion with forty covers. 
It is difficult, indeed, to conceive any thing more 
tedious than ‘one of these solemn repasts, on 
whatever occasion it may be held, at which every 
dish is carved and circled at mtervals. — This 1s, 
no doubt,.a most rational custom in the main, 
leaving host and guests at liberty; but the time, 
occupied by the practice, when the society ‘is 
numerous, is surely more than a counterbalance 
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to the convenience. I remember, for instance, 
being once |present at a dinner, given by the 
cardinal pro-secretary of state at Rome, where 
the company consisted of twenty-five persons, 
and the dinner, in consequence, lasted for three 
hours. I don’t know whether three or four other 
English, who were present, suffered as much as 
I did, but, for myself, I never felt half so fatigued 
at any after-dinner-sitting in England or in Scot- 
land. For, though both customs are bad enough, 
it is surely better to drink when one is not dry 
than to eat when one is not hungry. 

For the Venetian holidays I have mentioned 
there are set dishes,* as there are with us, and 
some of them of as strange composition: witness, 
one of fruits, preserved with sugar, spices, and. 
mustard, which is the Venetian equivalent for a 
minced-pie. For the rest, the fare of Christmas 
eve, though meagre, is, as I have said, magnifi- 
cent, always bating a sort of pye-pottage, called 
torta de lasagne, which might, I suppose, pair 
off with plum-porridge itself. 

_ There is indeed one circumstance very favor- 
able to the meagre department of the kitchen. 
The Mediterranean and Adriatic, in addition to 


* Generally termed piatts di rubrica. 
VOL. II, M 
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most of those of our own coasts, have various 
delicate fish which are not to be found in the 
British seas. Of the tunny, sword-fish, and 
many others of the larger classes, you have of 
course read. Some others, which are rare with 
us, as the red mullet, swarm in these latitudes; 
and some tribes which are known to us, here 
break into varieties which are infinitely bet- 
ter flavoured than the parent stock. Amongst 
such may be reckoned a sort of lobster,* a crab 
of gentler kind, and various shell fish, entitled 
sea-fruitt in Italy, all which might well merit — 
the eloquence of an Athenzus. | 

But not to pass by the torta de lasagne, of 
which I had nearly lost sight, though its taste 
is fresh in my recollection: It is composed of 
oil, onions, paste, parsley, pine-nuts, raisins, cur- 
rants, and candied orange peel, a dish which, 
you will recollect, is to serve as a prologue to 
fish or flesh ! | 

It ought, however, to be stated that the ordi- 
nary pottage of this country, and which is, gene- 
rally speaking, that of all ranks in Venice, re- 
quires no prejudices of education or habit to 


* The real lobster is, however, rarer in the Mediterranean 
than with us. , 
+ Frutt, di mare. 
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make it go down, but may be considered as a 
dish to be eat at sight. It consists in rice boiled 
in beef broth, not sodden, and rari nantes, as in 
England and France, but firm, and in such quan- 
tity as to nearly, or quite, absorb the bouzlon in 
which they are cooked: To this is added grated 
Parmesan cheese... And the mess admits other 
additions, as tomatas, onions, celery, parsley, &c. 
Rice thus dressed, which have drunk up the 
broth, are termed risz destirat, as capable of being 
spread, right or left, with the spoon. There is 
also a vulgar variety of the dish, termed risi a 
la bechéra, or rice dressed butcher fashion. In 
* this the principal auxiliary is marrow, which, if 
it is entirely incorporated in the grain, makes a 
pottage that (speaking after a friend) would 
almost justify the sacrifice of an Esau. 

The mode of cooking the rice to a just degree 
of consistency, seems taken from the Turks, 
who have a saying that rice, as a proof of being 
well drest, should be capable of being counted. 
You will recollect the importance attached to 
this grain by the Janissaries, whose rice-kettles: 
serve as standards; and, in general, by the 
Turkish militia, which is recruited by parading 
them, and calling for the services of such as eat 
the rice of the Grand Signior. An almost equal 
degree of respect is attached to this food by the 

M 2 
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‘Venetians, and it is a common thing, on hiring 
‘a Venetian maid-servant, for her to stipulate for 
a certain monthly salary, and her rice. 

Another custom, derived from the long inter- 
course of Venice with Turkey, is the presenting 
coffee at visits. Neither do the Venetians yield 
to their masters in the manufacture of this be- 
verage, the flavour of which depends much more 
on its mode of preparation than its quality ;* and » 
jt is curious enough that England, where the 


* The coffee consumed in the Levant is generally that of the 
West India islands; and though I have drunk it a thousand 
times in Turkey, as well at visits as at coffee-houses, I 
never but once had it even announced to me as of Mocha. 
This was on board the Capitan Pasha’s ship, whose servant 
whispered the information with a sort of mysterious parade. 
Since I am on this.subject, I should mention that a friend of 
mine, formerly commodore ‘at Alexandria, was commissioned 
to procure a quantity of Mocha. coffee, which was sent him 
across the desert, on camels, and carried by him, untouched, to 
Malta. It was there delivered over to the examination of coffee-. 
sorters, who are to be found in that island; and these pro- 
nounced one fourth part to consist of a berry of another 
growth—so difficult is it to procure this fruit unadulterated. 
The coffee in Turkey, however, is excellent, because it is fresh- 
roasted, infused liberally, and drunk immediately. In England 
it is detestable, because it is often bought in powder, (and 
.therefore probably adulterated,) or fried in fat, doled out by 
pinches, and let stand till itis acid. From the same cause (the 
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coffee-berry and the cacao-nut are to be had in 

perfection, should be the only country in Europe 
where the drink which is composed from them. 
is unsufferable. . 

To return to a theme on which I have already 
touched, the strange fashions of food which have 
some how or other passed into use amongst dif- 
ferent nations, whilst they are poison to their 
neighbours, from the torta de lasagne of Venice 
to the partridge and, poultice of England; there 
seems to be but one general exception to this 
principle, which is the coupling bread, or some 

- substitute for it, with meat—a practice which is, 


French usually make it over night) coffee, though better than 
in England, is never good i in France. 

Our custom of drinking cream or milk with it probably ren- 
ders us so strangely indifferent to its flavour. 

The passion of the Venetians for coffee-houses, in which men 
and women of all ranks delight, is generally known. There 
are, I think, twenty in St. Mark’s Place alone. The best of 
these are adorned with great elegance, are covered with mir- 
rors, and have handsome awnings before them in fine’ weather; 
and under these are assembled as many persons as in the room 
itself. This, according to the tone of the country, is open 
and undivided by partitions. Formerly, however, these shops 
savoured more of the aristocratical spirit of separation, being 
broken into large stalls like our own. But as this mitigated, 
long previous to the French revolution, these barriers: aise 
disappeared. : 
3 M 3 
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I believe, common to all nations that have. 
grain, or farinaceous fruit or root, within their 
reach. But this fact does not prove that there is 
any natural standard of taste: For this union of 
bread and meat is not dictated by instinct, 
though in what it originates, except in the agree- 
ment of different countries in its wholesomeness, 
I know not. A strong proof of its not being 
dictated by instinct I have witnessed in Italian 
as well as English children, who are both trained 
with difficulty to the practice, and usually en- 
ticed into it by bonuses of beef and mutton. A 
whimsical c \nfirmation, indeed, of my opinion 
_ was lately ot ered, by this place, in an old gen- 
tleman, who, not having been in infancy either 
beat or bribed into bread, never adopted it in 
after-life, continuing to his death a curious speci- 
men of unsophisticated carrion. If his example 
makes against the notion of this use originating 
in instinct, it might also (as far as a single 
instance can tell) suggest some doubt of its 
necessity; for the carnivorous person lived long 
and merrily. 

The present anecdote, and some others which 
I have not given you, and more particularly the 
having once seen a man eat melon with Spanish 
snuff, (a sight not singular, as Iam told, in Italy,) 
have almost forced the conviction upon me, that 
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there is no spch | thing as a gamut for the palate. 
If you urge, in opposition, the general analogy 
of nature, I do not know what battle I can make; 
but if you attack me with the trite instance of 
the passion of young children for spirits, I shall 
observe that they soon grow out of it: and this, 
therefore, seems to prove nothing more than an 
early obtuseness of palate, which is gratified by 
any thing that is stimulating. And something 
analogous may be remarked in the young of 
other animals, as in puppy-dogs, who eat filth till 
they come to dog’s estate, &c. 

Having related the domestic uses of Christmas 
eve, there yet remain those of two other days to 
be described. The table of Christmas day is be- 
sieged by a much smaller circle than on the vigil 
of the feast, being, on the present occasion, only 
surrounded by the family, or those intimately 
connected with it. Here too there are dishes 
of prescription, though I never heard that any 
penalty was attached to the abstaining from 
them, as is the case in England. But as almost 
every superstition exists, in its whole or parts, all 
the world over, so this is also to be found here 
under the general head of Joon, who, as the 
arbitress of tides, is the great cause of all inex- 
plicable effects. Hence a lower Venetian, who 
has no money in his pocket, at the appearance 
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_ of this planet, expects to remain without it till 
she has repaired her horns. — | 

St. Stephen's day brings with it, I believe, ve 
tle that is remarkable, except the general rush 
from all parts of Venice to the theatres, which, 
having been closed for a short time, re-open on 
that day. There seems to be as much supersti- 
tion, indeed, as to being seen at the Opera, at the 
theatre of the Fenice, on that occasion, as is 
attached to eating the torta de lasagne on Christ- 
mas eve. ‘The only intelligible attraction is that 
the Opera is always new; but as such, it must ne- 
cessarily be deficient in the precision of its ma- 
chinery. Notwithstanding such an objection, a 
box, on this night, cannot be had under five or, 
perhaps, ten guineas, which, three nights after- 
wards, may be procured for one—nay, at the 
interval of some weeks, at the. price of fifteen 
pence, as I know from personal experience. If 
it is suspension of rank not to appear at the 
Phenix; itis absolute forfeiture of cast not to be 
able to say that you were at some theatre or 
other; and, on the evening of St. Stephen, not a 
lady is to be found at home in Venice. 

To take a long leap: the Epiphany is called 
here the Epifania, or Befania, indifferently ; 'as if 
it took its name from the Befana—an odd sort 
of she-goblin, who is supposed to preside ove 
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Twelfth-day. This isnot distinguished by the 
ceremonies with which it is celebrated by us, 
though some of these were of Latin origin. The 
rites are propitiatory of the Befana, who seems 
to fill the same place here which the queen of 
the fairies formerly did in England. Children 
usually leave her a part of their supper, or, at 
least, a brown roll, (for she is supposed to prefer 
brown bread to white,) and a tumbler of wine. 
As a receptacle for the exchange of merchan- 
dize, they suspend a stocking in the kitchen, 
which is found, the next morning, filled with 
_ dirt, rubbish, and a few sweatmeats. I need not 
observe that'the bread and wine disappear. At 
Rome a puppet, representing the Befana, is 
dressed up and hung with Christmas presents. 
There is nothing here, that lam aware of, _ 
which is interesting in the scenic part of the re- 
ligious functions of this festival, with the ex- 
ception of the music of a mass, called la Pasto- 
rale, in commemoration of that with which our 
Saviour is supposed to have been saluted by the © 
shepherds, and usually imitative of the sounds of 
the pastoral pipes. This, which is various in 
various churches, is always composed according 
to the principles of the old school. Its tone, on 
this solemn occasion, is much relished by the 
Italians, notwithstanding they are by no means 
fond of ancient music, having (as I should imagine 
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is the general disposition of man) much more 
sensibility to melody than harmony, and seldom 
pretending to a taste which they do not really 
possess. 

You will not, I think, quarrel with me for 
stringing together the “ auld world,” as well as 
the newer stories of the place; the less so as 
all recollections of ancient Venice may be con- 
sidered as things saved from the waters. The> 
customs of the city have changed; her ports and 
channels are filling up, and her palaces are 
crumbling into ruins.* Yet alittle, and Venice 
will be a Baby-Babylon, with the substitution 
of the gull for the bittern and the porpus for 
the fox. Should you be (as I believe) desirous 
of raking for riches amidst her rubbish, read 
the Feste Veneziane, lately. published by la Dama 
Renier Michiel. This lady has, in her descrip- 
tion of the Venetian festivals, put together much 
that is curious and interesting, and having formed 
a chaplet out of relics long trampled in the dit, 
hung it up on the altars of her country, in a 
spirit that would not have misseemed the most 
illustrious of her ancestry. 


* The vovernment, to stave off this evil, have prohibited the 
pulling down of houses, so that the possessors have not even 
the benefit of their ruins. 
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LETTER XLIX. 


Other Festivals and Customs, &c. 


Venice, January, 1818. 


To one who hunts such game as I pursue, mat- 
ter is never wanting. This small chace may be 
compared to bird-nesting, in a track, where there 
are nests in every bush. ‘There is no scarcity of 
eges—the difficulty les in stringing them. 
Under the impression of this, | am tempted to 
interrupt the order of time, (rather than break the 
thread of my argument,) and to pursue the 
subject of my last Letter according to old recol- 
lections, though I shall greatly anticipate events. 

The Carnival, though it is gayer or duller ac- 
cording to the genius of the nations which cele- 
brate it, is, in its general character, nearly the 
same all over the peninsula. The beginning is 
like any other season ; towards the middle you | 
begin tomeet masques and mummers in sunshine; - 
in the last fifteen days the plot thickens; and 
during the three last all is hurly burly. But to 
paint these, which may be almost considered as a 
separate festival, I must avail myself of the 
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words of Messrs. William and Thomas Whistle-— 
craft, in whose “ prospectus and specimen of an 
intended national work,” I find the description 
ready made to my hand, observing, that besides 
the ordinary dramatis persone, 3 


_« Beggars and vagabonds, blind, lame, and _ sturdy, 
Minstrels and singers, with their various airs, 
The pipe, the tabor, and the hurdy-gurdy, 

_ Jugglers and mountebanks, with apes and bears, 
Continue, from the first day to the third day, 
An uproar like ten thousand Smithfield fairs.” 


The shops are shut, all business is at a stand, 
and the drunken cries heard at night, afford 
a clear proof of the pleasures to which these days 
of leisure are dedicated. | | 

These holidays may surely be reckoned 
amongst the secondary causes which contribute 
to the indolence of the Italian,, since they re- 
concile this to his conscience as being of reli- 
gious institution. Now there is, perhaps, no 
offence which is so unproportionably punished 
by conscience as that of indolence. With the 
wicked man, it is an intermittent disease; with 
the idle man, it is a chronic one. 

On the first stroke of Lent, the sea is suddenly 
hushed, and not even a swell remains. This 
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season of peace and penitence is however inter- 
rupted by a very odd popular festival which 
takes place (according to our University slang) 
on the day that term divides. The origin of it 
‘seems lost ; for, though common, in the greater 
part of Italy,* with some variety of circum- 
stance, I never met with a person, from the pro- 
fessor to the barber, who could suggest any pro- 
bable explanation. I shall describe it as it is 
performed in Venice. ) 
A small stage, with a covering, is erected in — 
the most spacious campo of the parishes, which 
celebrate the festival. Upon this appears the 
effigy of an old woman, and seated before her 
are two men, one habited as a notary, the. other 
as a sort of military jack-pudding with a drawn 
sabre. These two eat and drink, and dispute 
about her fate, one being apparently the advo- 
cate and the other the accuser of the dame. This 
insists upon her being burnt; and that declares 
she shall be saved. An appeal is at length made 
to the people, who unanimously condemn her 
to the flames. At length, after some accessary 
games, such as running in sacks, swarming up — 


_* There is, I belieye, some sort of popular festival at this 
period in France. 
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a greased pole for fowls, flasks of wine, &c., 
lashed to the top, the figure is set fire to 
amidst a volley of squibs, and burnt, much as 
Guy Fawkes is with us. 

There is little that is striking in what is termed 
passion week by us, and the holy week by the 
Italians, the week preceding this last being 
termed passion week here, and I suppose in other 
Catholic countries. I except one circumstance. 
Till the period of the Ascension, all clocks and 
bells are silenced; and I recollect that this prin- 
ciple was carried so far in Malta, that even the 
Governor, Sir Hildebrand Oakes’s dinner bell 
was dismounted by the Maltese part of his es- 


tablishment; a liberty which he had the good 


sense and good-nature to suffer, contrary to the 
usual habits of military chiefs. 

It is impossible for me to go back in . recollec- 
tion to Malta, without observing the difference 
of colour which the Roman Catholic religion 
takes from the national character of the people 
amongst whom it is cultivated. I cannot look 
back on the Procession of Penitents in that island 
during the settzmana santa without horror: 
whilst at Naples there is something of festive, 
even in the representation of those events, which 
seem least to admit such a character. I allude 
to the transparencies of the holy sepulchre ex- 
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hibited in different churches, and which are 
visited by numerous parties, in the spirit of 
pleasure, rather than of pilgrimage. 

As usual, something of superstitious obser- 
vance mingles in the meats of this, as well as of 
the other religious festivals. Our hot-cross-buns 
have an equivalent in cakes marked with a cross; 
and a lamb, or at least part of a roast lamb, 1s eat, 
(I suppose this is Jewish) as are also hard eggs, 
in every family of Italy, on Easter sunday. 


LETTER L. 


On the Discoveries of the early Venetians. 
Venice, January, 1815. 


I went yesterday to the public library for the 
purpose of looking at the famous mappamondo of 
Fra Mauro, a lion, which (strange to say !) I had 
never seen. When we consider the age in which 
this marvellous monument of science was con- 
structed, and the circumstances which relate to 
it, itis impossible to refuse the Venetians a high 
place in the rank of discoverers. This singular 
work was composed, we know, about the middle 
of the fifteenth century ; at a time when one 
should have thought that beyond what had been 
made out by the ancients, materials must have 
been absolutely wanting for such a work. Yet 
what anticipations of after-knowledge do we not 
find in it, and what a strange twilight must 
have broken upon Venice; though the daylight 
which followed was destined to other nations, 
till then sitting in darkness ! 

You are doubtless informed of the Fra Mau- 
ro’s having maintained the possibility of circum- 
navigating Africa, but are perhaps not aware of 


— 
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the precise evidence (though Tiraboschi has 
written’'on the subject) which exists of his 
mappamondo having suggested to Don Henry of 
Portugal ‘the very scheme which was, in the 
course of time, to arrest the progress of Venetian 
gteatness. This fact has been put beyond the 
reach of doubt, by the Abbot Zurla, who has 
collected the most minute circumstances attend- 
ing these transactions. Zurla has also illus- 
trated the voyage of the Zent to the north, 
which, it appears to me, can no more be consi- 
dered fabulous than the travels of AZarco Polo, 
and has thrown new light upon the singular 
discoveries of Alvise di Ca da Mosto.* 

There-is much scattered. evidence of other 
early unpublished discoveries ; and the commerce 
which these people carried on in the interior of 
Africa, at an early period of their history, is 
almost placed beyond doubt. 

Conquest is always ruinous to knowledge. 
A part of the old Venetian documents were 
carried away to Milan, and those left are so 
crowded and disordered that it is impossible to 


* Or Alwise of the house of Mosto. Persons ignorant of the 
meaning of these terms have run them into one lump, and 
christened him Cadamosto. 
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refer to them; yet an imperfect list of a part 
of these confirms what I have just alluded, to; 
I mean the interior African commerce of the 
Venetians, which appears to have been cartied 
on by regular caravans. 

May not, perhaps, the distant voyages which 
these people seem to have made, and. the inter- 
course they had with remote nations, which can 
only explain the composition of the mappamon- 
do, serve also to explain the odd prophecies and 
half hghts respecting another world* that were 
afloat prior to the promises of the 


“ Nudo nocchier promettitor di regni?” + 


Chiabrera. 


Voltaire, with his usual flippancy, dismisses, 
you will recollect, the famous passage of Dante, 
as a mere accidental coincidence with truths 
afterwards established ; and says the poet talked 
metaphorically, signifying the cardinal virtues 
by the four stars; and spoke of purgatory, and 
not of a real land. As to the first; he must 
have read Dante with very little attention who 
does not observe how often he speaks of. things 
in a double sense; that is to say, in one real 


* The same explanation ie be given of the celebrated pas- 
sage of Seneca. 
+ A scurvy skipper, promiser of crowns. 
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and figurative; and how accurate he was in 
applying his astronomical lights, according to 
the site in which he lays his scene. Nor was 
it extraordinary, that any one should at that 
period: consider the islands in question as the 
actual purgatory. Voltaire, I believe, might 
have learned from the Fathers, with whom he 
affects so intimate an acquaintance, that Paradise 
occupied a certain’ defined situation; which is 
even assigned to it in the mappamondo of I’ra 
Mauro. And why then should not one of the 
Western Islands have passed as well for the site 
of Purgatory, according to the notions at that 
time entertained? Buta document indeed exists, 
which may throw more light on the probability 
of that for which I contend. Pietre ad Abano, 
a physician of celebrity, mentions in a letter, 
Marco Polo’s having delineated for him what 
was apparently one of the four stars of Dante. 
Now this man was cotemporary with the poet, 
who, you know, made a long residence at Ve- 
nice. | 

The “ sit apud te honos antiquitati et fabulis 
quoque’” 1s an injunction which I feelin its full 
force; but I believe, that I am borne out by facts 
as well as fable in my reverence for the early 
Venetians, and in an opinion, which I entertain, 
that the early history of this country contains 

N 2 
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curious matter in the branch of arts and sciences, 
which is not generally known; and that other 
nations have, in truth, only restored much which 
they imagine themselves to have invented. 

In the “ Storia Civile e Politica del Commercio — 
de’ Veneziant,” the author, a Venetian gentleman 
named Carlo Antonio Marin, amidst a variety of 
proofs and presumptions of early Venetian dis- 
coveries, states that, ina visit to a convent, which 
he specifies, he saw a Crucifixion painted on 
glass, with the date of 1177.* He mentions also 
that the friend who shewed it him and who 
had analyzed the colours, maintained he had 
found oil in the composition. Dr. Johnson, 
- no inaccurate examiner of evidence, in his life 
of Fra Paolo Sarpi, says: “ By him Acquapen- 
dente, the great anatomist, confesses that he was 
instructed how vision is performed, and’ there 
are proofs that he was not a stranger to the cir- 
culation of the blood.” 

Let me add’ that, together with the hla 
tions we have to this extraordinary people in 
the improvement of humble but more useful 
science, such as the introduction of precision into” 
matters of trade,f &c. we have some, of a different 


_* The Venetians were perhaps (and probably in this instance) 
the depositaries of some of the arts of Constantinople. 

+ The mode of book-keeping by single and double entry, 
styled the Italian, undoubtedly originated with the Venetians. 
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character, which we probably little suspect. I 
allude to the first statute of mortmain, imitated 
from a Venetian law, enacting similar but 
stronger provisions, and known by the same de- 
nomination ; le leggi delle mani morte. 

‘In an act founded on this principle in 1767, I 
find the following preamble: “ Con moltiplici 
leggi,.e particolarmente con quelle del 1333, 
1506, di questo maggior consiglio, e con laltra 
1605 del senato, si procuro dimpedire che li 
stabili di questa citta e di questo stato non va- 
dano negli ecclesiastici e cause pie per via di 
legati, &c. &c. &c.” | 

It is true that this principle of law was adopted 
early, and very universally; I believe (though 
you will know best) with the exception of the 
Roman State, and I find it recognized in the 
statutes of Milan, when under the dominion of 
her dukes. Still no precise act upon the sub- 
ject dates from so early a period as the first of 
Venice. 


Many Venetian words naturalized in England (to say nothing 
of corresponding idioms) attest the great communication we 
must once have had with Venice. Take, for instance, flema, 
in our common English signification phlegm, which is in this 
sense called pitwta in Italian; slepaaslap, bullo a bully, artichoco 
an artichoke, (remark the ch is Brpaounced as with us) sprenza 

the spleen, &c. &c. 
| N 3 
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LETTER LI. 


Notions of Delicacy comparative amongst different 
Nations. 


Venice, January, 1818. 


I pinEp yesterday with a Venetian friend who 
had been in England and brought from, thence 
various English habits and indulgences. Amongst 
others, the usual after-piece of coffee and digueur 
was followed by the introduction of the tea-table, 
with all its customary artillery. After a minute 
inspection, and inquiry mto the uses of the se- 
veral pieces composing this battery, we arrived 
at the slop-basin, when the lady of the house, 
herself untraveiled, shrugged up her shoulders 
and turning to me, observed that, “all English 
as I was, even J must allow the indelicacy of 
this receptacle of leavings.” I should perhaps 
have attempted to say something in its favour 
but that I had seen in her hands the “ Quanze 
jours a Londres,” and knew I should next have 
to plead the part of a vessel of yet greater abo- 
mination. So I abandoned our crockery-creed, 
and silently acquiesced in all the reproaches 
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which were bestowed on the least offensive part 
of our establishment. 

Nothing is perhaps more amusing than to 
observe how arbitrary are all notions of refine- 
ment, and how generally a nation which taunts 
another with an offensive habit, is reproached 
by the accused, for some equivalent piece of 
indelicacy. | 7 

A foreigner once told me he was warned by 
an English lady of the impropriety of blowing 
his nose overtly in the presence of the sex; 
but observed, at the same time, that he had 
detected many of our fine ladies in secret sniffs: 
A remark that brings to my recollection a 
circumstance which will not be misplaced in 
this chapter of comparative nosology. Seeing 
an Italian lady once examine the seam of her 
pocket-handkerchief, I asked her, indiscreetly 
enough, what she was about, and she answered 
that the difference of the two borders served 
her as a rule for the side on which she blew her 
nose. Ido not know whether this piece of ultra- 
delicacy was personal, provincial, or peninsular, 
but am certain that there is no woman in Eng- 
land who does not ten times a day volunteer the 
forced penance of a puppy dog. 

You will, Tam sure, recollect the tirade, in 
Sterne’s Sentimental Journey, upon national in- 

N 4 : 
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tolerance, arising out of an anecdote of a similar 
description. But what sermon, or satire could 
reform this uncharitable spirit? springing, as it 
does, out of that general principle of 
cf Indulging vices we're inclin’d to, 
And damning those we have no mind to.” 
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LETTER LII. 


Visit to Bassano, &c. 


Valdagno, May, 1818. 


Ir is so long since I have written to you, that I 
scarcely know how to break myself in anew to 
the task. The fact is that, not to speak of other 
things which interrupted my labours, I had 
really exhausted all I had to say. : 

I thought indeed that some excursions, made 
by me early in the spring, when I broke cover 
from Venice, in the impatience for green fields. 
and birds and beasts, might have furnished me 
with something new, but this not being the 
case, I determined to wait till time should :pro- 
duce matter for a letter. You may perhaps 
think that the same motive for silence exists, 
after reading the present. 

I had been often pressed by a gentleman, 
who makes Bassano his summer residence, to 
visit him in his country-quarters, and this 
scheme I at last accomplished in company with 
a small party, with whom I set out from Padua. 
The road from this place to Bassano presents the 
usual features of Lombard scenery, but appears 
as if preparing itself to be magnificent in pro- 
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‘portion a: as it approaches the great gorge of the 
Tyrolian Alps. 

I could have wished to have had some of our 
English acquaintance with me on this occasion: 
I mean some of those who echo the charge of 
the want of hospitality in Italy, (because it 
does not run in the same channels as in Eng- 
land,) and complain that they have housed : 
and ae Italians, 


“ Sed contra accipiunt meros amores, 
Seu quid suavius elegantiusve est.”* 
Catullus. 


Not having announced our intention, the 
_ head of the family was from home, being gone to 
welcome the Austrian Viceroy at Verona. His 
sister, however, insisted we should stay till his 
return, and in the mean time, as we afterwards 
discovered, dispatched an express to inform him 
of our arrival. He accordingly returned the 
day after. | 

There was now no possibility of a speedy 
escape; nor, to say the truth, were we very 
desirous to effect it. 

The house where we found ourselves had a 
large and pleasant garden behind it, and was in 


* But were with empty graces paid ; 
Mere kindness—lights and lemonade. ~ 
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the centre of Bassano, a city of about the size 
of Southampton, and containing probably 8,000 
souls. It is at first a matter of surprize to an 
Englishman, that a rich landed proprietor should 
establish himself in a town, or always in some- 
thing approaching to it; but various reasons, 
some of which I have detailed in a former letter, 
naturally lead to this. Not to repeat those 
which I formerly adduced, personal security 
from robbers is not amongst the least, a con- 
sideration which weighs, more or less, all over 
the peninsula. Another is the impossibility of 
being well supplied with provisions, except in 
populous places. | 

You will be disposed to ask me whether this 
does not apply equally to England. I say No, 
and will illustrate the difference by a recent 
anecdote. After having fed on carrion, or 
having fasted rather than feed on carrion, for a 
long while in Abano, I asked the cook if he 
could not get me a piece of meat from Padua; 
he told me that he would venture it now and 
then; but that he could not practise this con- 
traband often, as the local guard of the village, 
if they detected him, would confiscate the ven- 
ture. For on the same principle* my Paduan 


* See an early letter from Padua. 
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friend could not in town have meat from the 
country, J, living in the country, could not 
have meat from a town, within whose limits I 
did not happen to be situated. The explanation 
of this was that the farmer of the meat-tax’ of 
Abano would have suffered had meat been pur- 
chased at any other place, and it was therefore 
a violation of law in us the tenants of the hos- 
pital, or in the inhabitants at large, to supply 
ourselves at any other place. The consequences 
of this system are obvious; but its most dis- 
agreeable effects are confined to small villages, 
as in towns competition secures attention to the 
customer. | | 

But if the country has its dangers and in- 
conveniences, the city is not exempt from the 
last. On going over my friend’s premises I was 
surprized to find his best entrance blocked up ; 
when he explained this, by tellmg me he did it 
to separate from his family an officer, who was 
in possession of that part of the house. As I 
knew that there was only a squadron of cavalry — 
in Bassano, I was somewhat surprized at the in- 
formation; and still more when informed that 
the officer had possessed himself of his quarters 
without the form of an order from the civil 
power, which even here assigns them in detail, 
though obliged to comply with the military re- 
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quisition, in the gross. My friend added, that 
being of the municipality, he might mdeed get 
redress, but in that case he should provoke the 
enmity of a man capable of avenging himself in 
a thousand ways, and who would probably hand 
down the quarrel to his successors. 

Such evils, however, as these are small in 
comparison with what Bassano had to suffer 
during the war. The country was wasted about 
it in every direction, and it latterly sustained the 
loss of its bridge, a most serious evil, in places 
where a river 1s not navigable: For the Brenta, 


“un flume 
Che verso il vicin mar cheto si move,” 


in this place rushes along 


“ gonfio e bianco gia di spume, 
Per neve sciolta, e per montane piove.”’* 
Arvosto. 


- This river was here once spanned by a beautiful 
bridge of Palladio’s: destroyed by one of those 
dreadful floods which these Alpine waters occa- 


- a stream which, far from home, 


Glides slowly to the neighbouring sea, in quiet ; 
But works and whitens here with froth and foam, 
And swoln with snows and mountain-rain runs riot, 
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sionally pour down, bearing with them trees and 
masses of timber, which no structure cam resist. 
To the Palladian bridge was substituted another 
in wood; the work of Remondi, whom Alga- 
rotti, in his Saggio sopra l Architettura, I think, 
terms the Archimedes of Italy. This, reputed 
one of the most curious monuments of ‘mecha- 
nism, was destined to be destroyed by another 
element: It was burned by the Viceroy, Eu- 
gene Beauharnois, in his retreat from Italy: a 
piece of mischief, from which he would un- 
doubtedly have refrained, had he known how 
much daw would have been granted him by his 
pursuers. 

But it is time I should say something of the 
town: this is best seen, together with the cir- 
cumjacent country, from the house of the arch- 
priest, which is situated on an eminence, and 
was once the residence of ! 


<¢ Ezzelino, immanissimo tiranno.”* 


From this place the view is very striking; for 
there are indeed few Italian cities so singu- 
larly situated as Bassano, which is built upon a 
high promontory winding into what was appa- 
rently once a lake, through the deserted bed of 


* Of Ezzelin, that most inhuman tyrant. 
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which runs the Brenta, many feet below the level 
of the town. 

In such a case it is impossible not to start a 
theory : the most obvious seems to be that the 
river having forced. the mountain defile, had, at 
the first opening of the gorge, expanded its 
waters into a natural bowl, capable of contain- 
ing them, but that one of the sides of this, no 
longer patient of the pressure from behind, had 
given. way, and. the stream, bursting through 
the aperture, drained off the waters of the lake. 
Something like this seems to have caused the 
subalpine lake of Como, and that. of Iséo, be- 
tween Brescia and Bergamo ; but in these, 
either from the descent. being less rapid, or some 
other cause, only the superfluous waters are 
carried off, the lake remaining and the river 
issuing out of the side, opposite to that by which 
it entered. So much for my theory, which you 
may either adopt or batter down at pleasure. 

Though the general appearance of Bassano is 
curious, I know not that it contains. much in 
art which might interest in detail. ‘There are 
however some fresco paintings by Jacopo da 
Ponte, known by picture-mongers under the 
name of Bassano,.this town being, in fact, his 
birth-place: The most. striking circumstance 
respecting them (a thing however by no means 
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uncommon) is the proof they exhibit of his — 
change of style; he having begun as an imitator 
of the Perugian school, (as may be seen in his 
flight into Egypt, preserved, I think, in the 
Town-hall,) and grown original in the exercise 
of his arti”: | 

There are also many casts of Canova’s con- 
tained in the Rezzonico palace, with a laudatory 
inscription more happily imagined than the. 
papal decree, which ranks him with Phidias and 
Praxiteles. This silly hope to prescribe to pos- 
terity is no new attempt on the part of Rome; 
and the favours are not forgot which were pro- 
fusely lavished by pope, prelates, and people, 
on the Chevalier Bernini. The omen can 
hardly be very flattering to the Marquis of 
Ischia. | 

I cannot help returning for a moment to - 
the fresco paintings, which, fresh or faded, make 
the ornament of so many Italian towns. I 
remember seeing one on the outside of a house, 
in a mountain village, which would not have 
discredited Perugino himself. There is nothing - 
which more attests the ancient magnificence . 
of this people when “ wealth was theirs,” than 
these remnants of art. To-such too may be 
added their relics in architecture, which are as 
common: and I have counted six buildings, 
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fairly called palaces, in the miserable town of 
Valdagno. 

But to return to Bassano: Its vicinities are 
much more interesting than the town itself, or 
any thing which is contained in it. Mounting 
the Brenta, or rather its banks, (for, as I have 
said, it is not here navigable,) you see, every 
where, though less marked, the features of the 
Tyrol. A few miles-up the stream you are 
presented with a very curious phenomenon: This 
is the Olliero, which rushes into it at about the 
distance of half a mile from its sources, in such 
a body as to communicate its own clear colour 
to one half of the turbid Brenta, and for a con- 
siderable distance. This river, indeed, which 
rises from two spring's, one very picturesquely 
situated within a cavern, bursts out in such a 
volume as to be capable of floating a lighter at 
either source. | 

A fact (more curious in natural history) is that 
though the mountains throughout their whole 
range on the western side of the Brenta contain 

trap, none is to be found throughovt an im- 
-mense distance, I believe more than 1000 miles, 
on the eastern. But I hear you ask me how 
long I have been up to trap? I answer, “ Non 
meus hic sermo.” It is that of my host, who, I 
would have you to know, is a mighty mine- 
ralogist, and complimented as such by Brocchi 

VOL. IL. re) 
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who speaks of his collection of specimens of 
Italian rocks, as of the best, whether public or 
private, in the peninsula. 

The province of Bassano, though rich in pic- 
turesque scenes and natural wonders, is (as may 
be conjectured) less fertile than the plains of 
Italy. One sack of wheat, for istance, is said 
to yield little more than three, and the maize 
cannot be cultivated. Still this (as every where 
else throughout the peninsula) is only com- 
parative sterility. Wine and oil, wood, herbage, 
and silk, are produced in abundance, and to- 
bacco is cultivated with success, (if such a stric- 
ture may be permitted from an Englishman) 
notwithstanding the perverse regulations of the 
government. Respecting these, it is enough to 
say, that whilst on one side the Brenta, the 
growth of this plant is permitted permanently, 
it is only suffered for three years on the other; 
whilst all must be delivered at a fixed price to 
the government. This sends it in a raw state 
to Venice, where it is worked up, and distributed 
in other provinces: so that a Bassanese cannot 
buy tobacco of his own growth, which is sold in 
Friuli and its dependencies. He must go to 
Vicenza, if he has occasion for any. Another 
plant which is produced in singular perfection | 
here is the asparagus. I see you laugh at the 
supposition of a particular soil being requisite 
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for the culture of what you will say can be had 
good at a small expense in an artificial one. 
Yet, I can assure you, Covent Garden never 
turned out such delicious asparagus as Bassano, 
But the nature of the soil (@vhatever value our 
gardeners may attach to it) is of much more 
importance in Italy than in England: for hor- 
ticulture, like all useful arts, is a century in 
arrear throughout the peninsula. As for all 
artificial vegetables, as tame-mushrooms, (for 
instance) these are things never heard of, the 
Italians usually contenting themselves with the 
great red umbrella toad-stool, of which there 
are two species, one wholesome, and the other 
poisonous, or recurring only to the fields for 
others. 
As to the principles of succession, though 
they might, no doubt, be reduced to practice in 
shaded and well-watered places, (no country of- 
fering such means of irrigation) even these, and 
many more are imperfectly understood. It is 
true that in the neighbourhood of the populous 
cities of Rome, Venice, &c. the exertions of 
the inhabitants, in some degree, second the happy 
dispositions of the climate, and the fruits of the 
earth are plentiful i due season. But this is 
not the case where labour is not equally goaded. 
Valdagno, for example, is frequented, during 
four months in the year, as Tunbridge is with 
08 
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us, yet roots and herbage are almost as scarce 
there, as bulbs in Africa during the dry season. 

I told a servant I had brought with me, who 
was.a native of this province, to ask if it was 
not possible to have some carrots with my beef; 
and he returned laughing, and said the waiter 
did not know what a carrot was. Recollecting 
the precedent of the sultan in Mr. Beloe’s Ori- 
ental Tales, who bade his vizir bring him a 
man who did not know what canaffee was, I 
sent for him, and only by dint of description 
succeeded in making him understand what I 
wanted. I mentioned a nearly similar instance 
of barbarity at Abano, a bathing-place yet more 
thronged than Valdagno. 

If horticulture be a fair test of the progress of 
useful civilization, Italy has at present advanced 
no farther than England had at the time of the 
revolution: I now, however, waver in a former 
opinion, and am inclined to believe she was once 
more advanced, as well in the useful as in the finer 
arts, and that her present disease is a relapse. I 
might cite various facts in confirmation of this 
from the work of Filiasi sw’ primi e secondi Ve- 
neti, &c. where may be found many proofs of 
useful arts and sciences once successfully cul- 
tivated in this part of Italy. 

Whilst the advantages which the Bassanese, a 
mountain territory, holds out to the cultivator, 
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are such as I have described, there are other, 
and not less essential, temptations to the 
stranger. In the south of Italy you can only 
escape the excessive heats by taking refuge on 
the top of the Apennines, where there is an ab- 
sence of all other comforts but that of cool; and 
I was informed at Rome, that the late Bishop 
of Bristol used always to run up Mount Radi- 
cofani in the summer months. Such extra-epis- 
copal activity is not necessary in Lombardy, from 
the vicinity of the Alps; and Bassano, and the | 
place whence I date, both situated at the foot 
of the mountains, afford a striking instance of 
this. You have indeed occasionally excessive 
heat for about eight hours, that is, from ten in 
the morning till six in the evening; but the air 
is usually elastic, and the remainder of the four- 
and-twenty cool. This is a great delight in 
southern climates, where the heat of the evening 
or the night is the only real and irreparable evil. 
This is no doubt to be attributed to the Alpine 
rivers, which produce a delicious freshness, and 
more still to the prevalence of the bracing winds 
which come iced from the mountains, and give 
check-mate to the sczrocco. | 
I gave you some account of the waters of 
Recoaro, in a letter from Vicenza. Taken at 
the fountain, which is at a short distance from 
03 
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this place, they are yet more efficacious, as. well 
as palatable. The effects I have seen produced 
by them are really marvellous: Thus, I remem- 
ber a man when I was last in Italy, who was 
suffering cruelly under a liver-complaint, and 
who, judging from his looks, I did not imagine 
could have outlived the year; J found him this 
winter, to my infinite surprize, in health and 
spirits: he informed me he had undergone a 
thorough repair at Recoaro; but, it should be 
added, his resuscitation was not the work of a_ 
single visit, but that of a spring and autumn’s 
course repeated for two years. 

These waters are of the nature of ticse of 
Pyrmont. 

I ought not to conclude this letter without 
mentioning a circumstance I observed on my 
journey from Bassano to Valdagno, which leads 
to some considerations on one of the natural 
plagues of Italy, aud the means which have 
been suggested for its relief. The Agno, which - 
gives its name to this place, like many other 
rivers, often breaks its bounds; but furnishes a 
remedy for its own excesses, depositing copi-. 
ously a rich vegetable soil, which serves at length 
as a barrier against itself. Observing the effects 
of one of its floods, I took the trouble to ascertain 
what time had been required (taking advantage 


» 
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of the works.it had itself thrown up) to re-con- 
fine it to its bed. I was answered “Twelve 
years.” 

Now it is to be remarked that the Agno is 
very little above the level of the circumjacent 
country; whilst many other rivers absolutely 
overlook it. The Po, for instance, I should say, 
had in some places raised its channel as much 
above the lands through which it flows, as the 
Thames has his near Dagenham breach. 

I mention this, because a very strange project 
has been broached by some foreign engineers, 
and treated out of Italy with more respect than 
it appears to me to deserve. These are for 
letting loose the rivers, that, by depositing the 
matter suspended in them, they may raise the 
neighbouring country to the height of their 
banks; and thus apply a radical cure to the evil 
of inundations, necessarily frequent in the pe- 
ninsula. 

The circumstances however which I have 
mentioned, will, I think, shew the extravagance 
of this idea. For if twelve years were necessary 
to reduce the Agno to order, which is a brook 
in comparison with the Pé of Lombardy, what 


time must elapse before 4ts enormous volume of 


water could be poured back into his channel? 


Nor would the evil be confined to deluging and 
O04 
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poisoning™ provinces fora century. The dread- 
ful consequences would remain after the cause 
of mischief was removed: for the Pé and some 
other rivers, instead of depositing malm, (as the 
Agno does) carry with them rubble and sand 
wherever they wander, and form an upper stra- 
tum of absolute rubbish. 

The only practicable remedy appears to me to 
be a good system of engineering, which is carried 
on here, I should suspect, often upon an ineffi- 
cient scale and foundation, and differs, like so 
many other things in Italy, at the distance of 
every few miles. The Italians have however an 
answer to the reproach of the want of system 
in this case, and say the various character of 
their rivers demands a varied scheme of defence. 

Whether this be a real justification of the 
diversity of modes and materials which they 
bring to: bear upon the enemy, or whether it 
arises from the strange want of concert which, as 
I have frequently said, marks the different dis- 
tricts of the peninsula, I really cannot venture 
to decide, - | 


* The malaria is often produced by the outbreak of a river. 
and the deposition of its stagnant waters, as at Caldzero in the 
Veronese, &c. 
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LETTER LIIL 


Journey homewards.— Milan. 
Paris, 1818. 


_ArrTer having conducted you (to say nothing 
of devious excursions) half-way from one end of 
the great Alpine chain to the other, I shall not 
think it necessary to carry you back as regularly 
to my point of exit: since a great part of the 
way has been already trod, and what has not, 
resembles so much what has, that I shall let you 
off with a few observations on the two great 
cities which lie upon this route. 

Milan, the first of these, is large, and situated! 
on a plain, and is what, I suppose, would be 
called a fine city: But it has nothing very 
striking either within or without to recommend 
it. Add that it is hot in summer, foggy in the 
fall, and cold in the winter. 

I know not whether it is to be attributed to 
these its disadvantages ; but what Alfieri says of 
the perfection of the plant man in Italy, certainly 
does not apply to Milan; for I think I never saw 


i 
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such a number of deformed and diminutive 
wretches in any city of Europe. This is not an 
observation peculiar to myself, for it has been 
remarked upon by Ugo Foscolo ina note to his 
translation of Sterne’s Sentimental Journey, and 
I recollect once counting nearly sixty in two 
days. This leads me to an observation which 
applies generally in the peninsula. I never saw 
deformity or infirmity excite a sinile. Italy is, 
I believe, the only country in Europe which is 
free from this brutality. I have witnessed it 
in England and Germany, and France. 

Mishapen objects, though more common in 
Milan, are also to be found in the neighbouring 
towns, both on plain and hill, and spread into 
the confines of the Venetian State, where they 
are almost lost. I do not know to what one 
should ascribe this local tendency to deformity. 
Is it a defect of race, running through the 
descendants of the Gallic subalpine tribes, as 
one might almost be led to conjecture from its 
stopping, or all but stopping, at those of the an- 
cient Veneti? As a confirmation of such a guess, 
the absence of deformity forms the character- 
istic of some nations, and I never saw a mis- 
shapen person in Greece. 

As in the Milanese, man is often cut short of - 
his fair personal proportions, so I should say 
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that he was behind all the other Italians in 
mental qualifications, being ordinarily heavy, 
and slow of understanding. The person how- 
ever who will form the subject of my next 
Letter, may serve as a brilliant exception to this 
opinion. 
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LETTER LIV. 


On the Poetry of Partwi—state of Manners in Italy, 
as influenced by the Government. 


* Paris, September, 1818. 


You will, I am-sure, recollect charging me to 
give you my thoughts on the poetry of Parini, 
the great luminary of the city I have just de- 
scribed, in whose neighbourhood he was born, 
which was long his residence, and which now 
contains his ashes. : 

When I alleged the difficulties which such a 
task presented to a foreigner, you answered that 
you wanted to see him measured by a foreign 
standard—by the judgment of an Englishman. 
It is upon this ground only that I speak of a man, 
who is perhaps of all the Italian writers least 
amenable to the bar of a tramontane tribunal. 
If I therefore venture to pronounce sentence 
upon him, it will be, always in allowing him the 
benefit of an appeal. 

Parini is to be considered in the double capa- 
city of a lyric and a satyrical poet. In the first 
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light, he is looked upon in the peninsula as a 
great reformer, or at least example, of the Italian 
school; the diction of Guidi, &c. not enjoying 
that unquestioned credit in Italy, which it has | 
acquired amongst the few cultivators of Italian 
poetry at home. 7 

To this style he has substituted a much chaster 
and more natural character of expression. If 
we allow, therefore, weight to the position of 
Alfieri, who asserts that, in lyric poetry, expres- 
sion is every thing, Parini has accomplished no 
ordinary enterprize. But of all styles of diction, 
that in which this author excels is perhaps the 
least likely to take with foreigners. Its character 
is elegant simplicity. Now if it requires no 
common sense of the beautiful to enjoy the 
“numbers which Petrarch flowed in,” respecting 
whom I might perhaps say, that 

“ Jo nol soffersi molto, né 8] poco, 
Ch’ io nol vedessi sfavillar d’intorno 
Qual ferro che bollente esce del fuoco,” * 
) Il Paradiso. 

‘it asks a yet steadier sight to distinguish the 
lights of Parini—I will say a more refined 


* I gaz’d not yet so dazzled or so darkling, 
But what I saw him flame and flash like steel 
Snatch’d freshly from the forge, red-hot and sparkling, 
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taste and more exercised judgment to weigh 
those nice combinations of expression, which are 
recommended rather by their delicacy than their 
brilliance. decade 

I shall not however make a hash out of what 
Italian critics have written upon Parini, though 
they might minister materials for an elaborate 
essay ; nor dwell even in details of my own on his 
lyrics, which I just feel enough to feel that I 
do not feel them as I ought. I shall nevertheless 
not pass over the most popular work of this au- 
thor, which, though distinguished both by ex- 
quisite beauties of rhythm and of diction, has 
other merits that a foreigner is perhaps somewhat 
better qualified to appreciate. This effort of 
his muse, in the , 7 


“ canti 
Che il Lombardo pungean Sardanapalo,” * 
Ugo Foscolo. 


is, though little known in England, more likely 
to be esteemed there, than his lyrical flights. 
It is a poem in blank verse, divided into parts, 
and entitled JJ Mattino, il Mezzodi, e, la Sera. 
‘This, to define it ina business-like-way, 1s 
descriptive of a day’s work in dandyism, or may 


* The strain which stung the Lombard Sybarite, 
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be considered as a calendar, ironically didactive 
of Italian foppery. Such a scheme does not 
promise much, but the immediate subject is not 
kept rigorously im view, serving principally to 
thread and hold together a series of digressions, 
which spring happily out of the subject and as 
easily subside into it. 

In this, Parini resembles Cowper in his Task, 
and indeed in many points of detail; as in his 
sneering tone of satire, in his picturesque de- 
scriptions, his precision, where there is a ques- 
tion of any thing mechanical, inthe adoption 
of a species of blank verse between the familiar 
and the dignified, which was new in the lan- 
guage of each, and in a diction happily adapted 
to the vehicle he has chosen. But here the ad- 
vantage is greatly on the side of Parini. In 
more essential points I should give it to the 
Englishman. Thus, though Cowper is caustic 
as Parini, he sneers only by starts, and does not 
fatigue you with that eternal drone of irony 
which predominates in the music of the Italian; 
this stop being heard above ail others and often 
drowning the sweetness of his softer tones. He 
rises much above the other too in some yet more 
important respects. There is a tone of feel- 
ing in Cowper, which Parini never reaches, and 
which, weré verse to be measured by its depth 
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of passion, would place our countrymen. first 
among the poets of the day. | | | 

But our business is with Parini. A slight 
view of the Aattino will serve to give a loose 
notion of his design. The first part begins 
with an ironical exhortation to the Dandy, with 
respect to the distribution of his time. Then 
follow the occupations of the day, all told in the 
same strain, and unenlivened, as in other comic 
poets, by a single sally of frank and good hu- 
moured gaiety. The digressions in short are the’. 
only part that please me. Some. of these are 
indeed delightful, but they are always so in pro- 
portion as they lose sight of the subject. I am 
disposed -to select one as a specimen of the 
poetry. He has been describing the duties of 
Strventismo, for the origin of which he accounts 
im the following lines. 


Tempo gia fu, che il pargoletto Amore 
Dato era in guardia al suo fratello Imene ; 
Poiché la Madre lor temea, che il cieco 
Incauto Nume perigliando gisse 

Misero e solo per oblique vie, 


Time was the little Love, scarce fledg’d and creeping, 
Was put into his brother Hymen’s keeping ; 

For much the Mother fear’d the graceless God | 
Might stray or come to mischief, if he trod 
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E che, bersaglio agl’ indiscreti colpi 
Di senza guida e senza freno arciero, 
Troppo immaturo al fin corresse il seme 
Uman, ch’ é nato a dominar la terra. 
Percid la prole mal secura all’ altra 
In cura dato avea, s) lor dicendo: 

“Ite o figli del par; tu pit. possente 
Il dardo scocca, e tu pid cauto il guida 
A certa meta.” Cosi ognor compagna 
Iva la dolce coppia, e in un sol regno 
E @ unnodo comun lalnie stringea. 
Allora fu che il Sol mai sempre uniti 
Vedea un pastore ed una pastorella 
Starsi al prato, a la ‘selva, al colle, al fonte ; 
E la Suora di lui vedeali poi 
Uniti ancor nel talamo beato, 
Ch’ ambo gli amici numi a piene mani 
Gareggiando spargean di gigli e rose. 


The world alone, and man’s imperial race 
In his first fury perish from their place. 
So putting him beneath his brother's care, 
She, with this lesson, launched the little pair : 
“ Go, peers in power! You, strongest, ply the dart, 
To guide it, Hymen, be thy sager part.” 
She ended, and the brothers rang’d their round, 
And in close couples souls and bodies bound. 
*T was then that never sun beheld a swain 
And shepherdess together on the plain, 
By field, or fountain, or by bosky bourn, 
But that his sister, in her nightly turn, 
Saw them together laid in lowly shed, 
While the young Gods rain’d roses on their bed. 


VOL. IT. P 
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Ma che non puote anco in divino petto, 
Se mai s’ accende, ambizi-on di regno? 
Crebber l’ali ad Amore a poco e poco, 
E la forza con esse; ed é la forza 
Unica e sola del régnar maestra. 
Percid a poc’ aere prima, mdi pid ardito’ 
A vie maggior fidossi, e fiero alfine, 
Entrd nell’ alto, ¢ il grande arco crollando 
E il capo, risonar fece a quel moto 
Il duro acciar che la faretra a tergo 
Gli empie, e gridd : “ Solo regnar vogl’ io,” 
Disse, e volto a la madre; “ Amore, adunque 
“Tl pit possente infra gli Dei, il primo 
Di Citeréa figliuol, ricever leggi, 
E dal minor german ricever leggi 
Vile alunno, anzi servo? Or dunque Amore 
Non osera fuorch’ una unica volta 


But what will not ambition? By degrees 

Love’s pinions push’d, and with the growth of these 
Fast grew the stripling’s strength (and stories shew) 
Force is the single source of power below. 
First in shoal air he play’d and narrow rings ; 
At last more bold confiding in his wings, 
Flung his steel case of sounding shafts behind, 
Brandish’d his bow, and, borne upon the wind, 
Bounc’d into baby rage; and cried with scorn ; 

“‘ First of the Gods, and Venus’ elder born, 
Shall I then, like a pupil, wait command, 
—Say-slave—and at a younger brother’s hand ?— 
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Ferire un’ alma come questo schifo 

Da me vorrebbe? E non potrd giammai 
Dappoi ch’ io strinsi un laccio, anco slegarlo 
A mio talento, e qualor parmi un altro 
Stringerne ancora? E lascerd pur ch’egli 
Di suoi unguenti impeci a me i miei dardi 
Perché men vyelenosi e men crudeli 
Scendano ai petti? Or via perché non togli 
A me da le mie man quest’ arco, e queste 
Armi da le mie spalle, e ignudo lasci, 
Quasi rifiuto degli Dei, Cupido ? 

Oh il bel viver che fia qualor tu solo 

Regni in mio loco! Oh il bel vederti, lasso ! 
Studiarti a torre da le languid’ alme 

La stanchezza e’l fastidio, e spander gelo 


—Not twice with his good will one bosom strike? 
Nor loose the knot once fasten’d, as 1 like? 
Nor, at my riper pleasure tie another? 
And shall this squeamish, sober-blooded brother 
Sheathe with his balsams my wide wasting dart, 
That it may rankle less within the heart? 
No; bid me rather here at once deliver 
Mine arms, despoil me of my bow and quiver ; 
And leave me stript and helpless to all eyes, 
The scorn of men and outcast of the skies. 
_ What a rare world ‘twill be, when thou shalt reign 
In place of Cupid! I behold thee strain 
To light in languid souls some faint desire, 
And see thee seatter frost-instead of fire. 

PQ 
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Di foco in vece! Or, Genitrice, intendi, 
Vaglio e yo’ regnar solo. A tuo piacere 
Tra noi parti ’impero ; ond’ io con teco 
Abbia omai pace, e in compagnia d’Imene 
Me non trovin mai pi le umane genti.” 
Qui tacque Amore, e minaccioso in atto, | 

-Parve all’ Idalia Dea chider risposta.  - 

_ Ella tenta placarlo, e piantie preghi | 
Sparge, ma in vano; onde a’ due figli volta, _ 
Con questo dir pose al contender fine. 

“ Poiché nulla tra voi pace esser puote, 

Si dividanoi regni. E perché l’uno 
Sia dall’ altro germano ognor disgiunto, 
Sieno tra yoi diversi e’l tempo e l’opra. 
Tu che di strali altero a fren non cedi 


But mark me, Mother, I can reign alone, 
And. will ; Pll bear no brother near the throne. 
Then, at thy pleasure, portion our domain ; 
Give each his lot; and so shall I remain 
At peace with thee, while we our interests sever, 
And Love and Hymen make divorce for ever.” 
He ended, and with threatening act and eye, 
Appeard to wait the Goddess’s reply ; 
She sobs and sighs with fond entreaties mixt, 
But read his part resolv’d, his purpose fixt. 
Then, hopeless to remoye such settled hate, 
With this short sentence. stopt all new debate. 

“ Since you can’t rule like brothers in the realm, hy 
In fair rotation, take and quit the helm. 
Diverse your task and times.—Wild Archer, smite 
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L’alme ferisci, e tutto il giorno impera: 
E tu che di fior placidi hai corona, 
Le salme accoppia, e coll’ ardente face 
Regna la notte.” Ora di qui, Signore, 
-Venne il rito gentil, che a’ freddi sposi 
Le tenebre concede e de le spose 
Le caste membra: E a voi, beata gente 
Del pid nobil mondo, ilcor di queste 
E il dominio del di largo destina. 
Fors’ anco un di pid liberal confine 
Vostri diritti avran, se Amor pid forte 
Qualche provincia al suo eermano usurpa : 
Cosi giova sperar. Tu volgi intanto 
A’ miei versi l’orecchio, ed odi or quale 
Cura al mattin tu debbi aver di lei 
Che spontanea o pregata a te donossi 


The soul with your keen shafts, and rule in light. 
You of the kindled torch and saffron flower 
Bind bodies, and be thine the midnight hour !” 


And hence, egregious Sir, the gentle rite 


Which to cold husbands yields the shades of night, 


And spousal corpse ; while you more happy sway 
The heart, and hold dominion of the day. 
Add (and the thing’s wi thin the reach of fate) 
That Love, usurping on his brother’s State, 
May win his wilful liegemen wider scope ; 
At least, we'll feast our fancy with the hope. 

And now, illustrious youth, incline thine ear 
To my didactive strain, and studious hear 
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Per tua dama quel di lieto che a fida 
Carta non senza testimonj furo 

A vicenda commessi i patti santi 

E le condizi-on del caro nodo, &c. 


Though the extract which I have given, may, 
as I have said, serve as a favourable specimen of 
the general tone of Parini’s poetry, it is not to 
be considered as a flattering test of the execution, 

_either with respect to rhythm or expression, 
which are both as nicely laboured throughout 
as in this short effort of his fancy. The poem 
is indeed a painting in ivory, wrought with a 
delicacy and precision of which perhaps no model 
could be found in any language in Europe. 

The original however of the miniature (Parini 
copied from a living model) was so little satisfied 
with his portrait that he had the poor 4dbé bas- 
tinadoed, a mode of retort by no means unusual 
in ancient Italy; where vengeance was often 
carried to severer lengths, and usually with im- 
punity. ry . 

Since I am: on this subject, another anecdote 
may throw more light on the state of justice in 


- ‘ 


“What morning cares await thee with the dame, 
Who, woo'd or willing, partner of thy flame, 
(Nor was the knot unwitness’d which you join’d) 
With thee, to mutual duties seal’d and sign’d, &c. 
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the peninsula previous to its conquest by France, 
and might alone plead the cause of the Italians 
with those nations who have steered, 

_ Con miglior corso, e con migliore stella.* 

6 | | Il Paradiso. 

A young man of education and hitherto unble- 
mished life, residing in a frontier city, received, 
from a powerful noble, Such an outrage as ren- 
dered life intolerable, and which he at last re- 
venged in a manner which was scarcely less 
odious than the injury he had received. - 
_ This story was told to me and another Eng- 
lishman who, as well as myself, expressed his 
horror at the wrong as well as the revenge. 
“ Why did not he challenge the offender ?” said 
my companion.— Because he would have been 
amenable to justice, and punished for his pre- 
sumption.” —“ Why not keep his horse ready sad- 
dled, pistol his enemy, and escape over the 
frontier ? ”—“ Because he would have left his 
family subject to the persecution of that of the 
miscreant whose life he had taken.” 

Is any thing more required to explain the po- 
pular reproach bestowed on this people, and can 
any thing more forcibly demonstrate the falsity 
of the position, that the influence of tyranny 


* A better course beneath a better star. 
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falls merely on those within its immediate reach, 
and that its evils, | 


“'To men, remote from power but rarely known, 


Leave reason, faith, and conscience, all our own? ” 


_ I said in a former letter from Vicenza, that 
French justice had extinguished that class of 
enormities the most flagrant of which was assas- 
sination. It certainly did so; and during the 
first visit I made to Italy, I did not heara single 
instance of the kind, even in provinces such as 
Piedmont, where the vivacity and ferocity of the 
national character led most to such excesses.* 


* Nothing could be more ridiculous than the wonderment 
excited at home by the attempt to assassinate the Duke of 
Cumberland. Yet the circumstances of the murder of the 
unfortunate D’ Antraigues which followed at no long interval, 
might have sufficiently ae the spirit in: which it was 
perpetrated.” : : 

If a Piedmontese of the old school once bit his thumb at 
you, (no matter how slight the provocation,) accompanying it 
with “'Tu me la pagherai!” a sentence generally pronounced — 
aside, the words were a death-warrant, and the action its seal. 

It was for this reason that many other Italians would not 
employ them as servants, and I remember one being refused as 
a cook at Milan, on the sole ground of his being a Piedmontese ; 
though, be it added, they are the very best cooks i in the aoa 


sula, 
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It is due to the Austrian government to say, 
that Lombardy is yet free from such horrors ; 
but the tragedy is getting up in other parts of _ 
the peninsula and will probably take as deep a 
dye as before. Turin, indeed, and Naples have 
already furnished a prelude such as affords a 
dreadful earnest of what is to come. 

Not to shift my scene, I confine myself to 
the former metropolis. A noble, as I am in- 
formed by an Englishman fresh from Turin, no 
later than this spring, upon some real or imagi- 

nary provocation, shot a very respectable citizen, 
and has since been untouched by justice. 

Such is the morality of a plous monarch who 
has established a kitchen inquisition in his do- 
minions! In these’ you may do murder, but 
you must not eat flesh on a Friday.* The dread- 
ful storm which so long raged in Europe and 
devastated her most fertile provinces, at least 
brought with it the consolation of its having 
cleared the air of some impurities; but the 
noxious exhalations and the reptiles are re- 
turned. 


* His maximum on meat, rigidly enforced in Piedmont, 
will do more towards forcing fasts than the host of spies whose - 
reports shut out the carnivorous trom the favours and protec- 
tion of the court, 
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LETTER LY. 
Turin and general Italian Recollections. 


Paris, September, 1818. 


Turin, the last city of Italy towards the French 
frontier, affords a striking contrast to Milan. 
It is an elegant and uniformly built city, with 
all its streets at right angles, and affording some 
general recollection of Bath, though very dif- 
ferent both in its localities and in the details of 
its architecture. 

A city built upon this principle of uniformity 
is very pretty in theory, but in practice seldom 
produces the pleasing effect of irregularity ; for 
the same reason that Portland-place does not 
afford the same gay and pleasing prospect a 
Pall Mall. ' 

Throughout nature the picturesque triumphs 
over the beautiful. | ribet as 4 

Beyond the mere exterior of Turin I have 
little to communicate. When one arrives at the 
threshold of Italy, one is always in a hurry 
either to get in or to get out; and, as to my own 
personal experience, I know as little of the 
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state of manners in Piedmont as in Tunis or 
Constantinople. Yet even the difference of 
those usages in this and neighbouring cities, 
which are obvious to remark, is curious, and 
may serve to prepare the traveller who enters 
the peninsula by this road, for that infinite va- 
riety of habits which distinguishes the provinces. 
of Italy. i | 

London and Edinburgh do not afford the con- 
trast which is presented by Turin and Milan, 
though only a day’s journey from each other. 

Thus, for instance, call on a person at Turin, 
and you find him basking in the full glare of a 
summers sun. The Milanese, on the contrary, 
has the good sense to exclude heat and flies, and 
sits in twilight as long as the dog-star rages. 

It is not hotter at Milan than at Turin or Ve- 
rona, yet this rational practice has neither passed 
east nor west. Such things m themselves would 
not deserve observation; but that they serve, as. 
I said before, to mark the insulation, as it may 
be called, of every Italian city, even where 
commerce and communication are most easy. 

As to what is more worthy of attention, 
the national character of the Piedmontese; I 
believe A/fieri’s picture of himself and his ser- 
vant is a faithful likeness of his unsophisticated 
countrymen; and let me add that wherever I 
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have followed this distinguished author, I have’ 
found him a faithful painter of manners, not- 
withstanding the boldness of his strokes and the 
height of his colouring. For the sophisticated 
Piedmontese; he appears to me, wherever I 
have met him going loose about the world, but 
a bad imitation of the Frenchman, upon whose 
model he appears to have formed himself. 

Yet though this province has been, in a great 
degree frenchified, there is always something 
which marks transalpine character, and I recol- 
lect being as much struck by a whimsical cus- 
tom, on my first passage through Piedmont, as 
I probably should be by au singular observance 
in Otaheite. | 

In almost every barber’s shop in the country, 
in addition to the equivalent for our “ Shave-for- 
a penny-inscription,” you see Quz si scrive sulla 
testa. I of course asked an explanation, and 
was informed that it was a common practice 
amongst the lower orders in the country, to have 
their own initials, perhaps those of their mistress, 
or any other capricious symbol, cut in their hair, 
as children sow their cypher in mustard and 
cress in England. Thus I once saw a man with 
‘the cypher of his mistress whom he had lost, 
‘cut on his forelocks and remember thinking I 
‘had discovered a new beauty in the “ Italia, 
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Italia,’ of Filicaja, and that he must have had 
this usage before his eyes, in the line, 


“‘ Che scritti in fronte per gran doglia porte.” 


But I unluckily found that the custom was pe- 
culiar to Piedmont, and that Filicaja had never 
been there. So much as gaan of | 
commentators! path) | 

The traveller scarcely expects to find antiqui- 
ties in this land of the Adlobroges ; yet Turin 
is in possession of one which is interesting in 
other points of view than as a mere remnant of 
art.—I allude to the tavola Isiaca. In this 1s to 
be found the exact representation of the modern 
Venetian gondola, without its felze or hutch, 
which makes no essential part of the boat, but 
ships and unships at pleasure. 

Following this train of recollections, I should 
say that the drawing comparisons between the 
former and present state of art and the being 
enabled to ascertain what usages have come 
down to the moderns, unaltered from the 
ancients, makes one of the great charms of 
antiquarian pursuits. Such speculations often 
entertained me at Pompeja, and I remember, 
returning one day from thence, to have met a 
jackass with a pack-saddle, the precise counter- 
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part of one (ass and housings) which I had seen 
there, in picture on the walls. 

Huc redeo unde abii: Amongst the customs of 
Venice, it is curious to observe how many seem 
to have been borrowed from the Egyptians. In 
the island of San Cristoforo, now converted into 
a general burying ground, was preserved the 
body of the Doge Moro, in a sarcophagus, which, 
both in its form and materials, corresponds with 
the description of that discovered by Belzoni. 
But as I am on the subject of dead Doges, I 
should remark that an infinitely more curious 
process observed with respect to these, seems to 
have been borrowed from the same source. An 
old statute of Venice, which went, as Scotch 
lawyers say, into desuetude, enjoined a post- 
humous trial of these sovereigns of the Adriatic. 
Those who had any thing to allege against one, 
were invited to prefer their charges upon his 
death, and if after their examination, the body 
was cast, a fine, proportionate to the offence, was 
levied on the goods or lands of the deceased. 

But I am transporting you at a flight from 
one country to another in a way very different 
from that in which I travelled myself; for in 
my way homewards, I deviated from the straight 
road in order to make an excursion in. the 
principality of Parma. - 
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I was not influenced in this visit by the wish 
of seeing what are called lions, for I knew there 
were none to be seen, but I had heard this small 
state spoken of in the rest of Italy, as the only 
one which was well governed; perhaps in the 
spirit of gallantry, or perhaps in the foolish 
love of whatever was connected with Buona- 
_ parte. ‘Neg 
I soon however saw how ill deserved were 
these encomiums, I found here the same system 
im vigour (if this be not an abuse of the word) as 
in Austrian Lombardy, “ with new additions 
never made before.” Take as instances the ac- 
cumulation of a debt, the interest of which was 
not even paid, whilst antiquated and long re- 
sisted pecuniary claims of Rome were acknow- 
ledged and discharged, sundry monastic order’ 
restored, and in short whatever weakness could 
graft upon stupidity and perverseness. 

This naturally leads me to some general re- 
flections on the political state of Italy. 

Taking one’s stand on the last of this cluster 
of kingdoms it is impossible not to cast one’s 
eyes back for a moment on the prospect which 
we are leaving behind us. | 

It was my first intention to give a somewhat 
detailed description of it, and to point out the 
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characteristic features of the governments into 
which it is divided. But when I considered the 
thine better, I observed, that however such a 
picture might be diversified by light and shade, 
‘the parts were essentially the same, and ‘the 
same style of colouring pees PEgshoue 
the whole. | } 


All these petty states are caituiestered ean 
upon one model. All have preserved what-— 


ever there was of domineering .and rapacious in 
the French system; all have cast away whatever 
there was of salutary in the new scheme of 
things, and renewed whatever was most odious 
and most contemptible in the old. 

_ I have dwelt most upon the administration of 
the Austrian provinces; because these are the 
most important, and most likely to influence 


more or less, the lot of the great continent of » 
Europe. But as a proof that the imperial por- - 


tion is not worse governed than the rest of Italy, 
let us take a single glance at the state which 
ranks next in power and in influence; respect-- 
ing which there cannot, I think, be a difference 
of opinion amongst those who are not, as Elbow 
says, “cardinally given.” Such I should ima- 
gine would be few: for the Catholics have on 
every occasion and in every case, with the ex- 


* 
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ception of Spain, breathed a very different spirit 
from that of this papistical peerage.* 

Not to retouch that most mischievous and 
monstrous principle of taxing exported pro- 
ducts, let us merely see how it is acted upon. 
During the last year of scarcity, the prohibition 
of exporting grain was, if ever, justifiable. Yet 
this, though forbidden to the community, was per- 
mitted to favoured individuals, I suppose im 
foolish trust; and the cardinal-legate of Bologna 
was calculated to have made 50,000 francs by 
this legitimate source of profit, whilst hundreds 
were perishing by famine. 

Under the government of France the annona- 
laws slept, and justice, civil as well as criminal, 
was well and expeditiously distributed. At pre- 
sent, there is no one, uninfluenced by passion, 
~who would not rather renounce a debt than en- 
-deavour to recover it by law: whilethe Campagna 
has been desolated to the very gates of Rome 
by miscreants, of whose warfare she has only 
obtained a remission by such a treaty as has laid 
the foundation of future outrages, besides cover- 
ing her government with contempt. Of this 
treaty I have,-} believe, touched the principal 


* Yet Rome has at present a liberal Pope and a liberal 
prime minister. 
VOL. II. Q 
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article—that of the wretches being bribed into 
a temporary surrender by the promise of their 
being “lodged and fed at public charge ;” these 
bag-banditti being at the expiration of a certain 
period to be again turned out for the diversion 
of the public. | 

During the government of France the Ro- 
man state had fine roads and noble public insti- 
tutions. These are going to decay; yet she 
pays, under the prediale and sopra imposte, as 
much or more (if I may believe Romans) than 
when subject to hostile usurpation. 

This is the case, directly or mdirectly, with 
all the provinces of Italy: they suffer, to say 
the least, all the evil, and share in little of the 
good, produced by the revolution. 

Can this state of things last? If you say, the 
machine performed its functions, well or ill, 
once, and why should not it hold together now? 
I answer, that this piece of mechanism does 
not resemble what it was; for in the recon- 
struction, new principles have been adopted, 
which necessarily tend to its speedy destruction. 
For instance, these governments were always, 
no doubt, weak; but they were at least indul- 
gent to the subject. Thus, that under imme- 
diate consideration had always its banditti and 
its annona laws ; but it was pales to its ex- 
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penses without the levy of direct taxes, exact- 
ing even less than the old Venetian aristocracy. 

Despotism had, moreover, formerly some- 
thing to rest upon. Religion was not then, as 
now, nearly extinct in Italy. The priesthood 
were respected, and a rich and privileged nobility, 
as well as the hierarchy, weighed naturally and 
powerfully on the side of the prince. The 
priesthood is now without influence; and the no- 
bility, since the abolition of the rights of primo- 
geniture, and their feudal privileges, is not only 
without weight, but has, of course, no longer 
any motive of attachment to the government ; 
and has indeed, under the pressure of the times, 
taken a character, which is least of all favour- 
able to the support of absolute power.* 


* The taxes falling entirely on the landed proprietor, with 
the exception of those which bear upon the merest necessaries 
of life, the nobility, already impoverished by the abolition of 
the rights of primogeniture, &c. have had recourse to all sorts 
of ways and means and taken a peddling character, which runs 
nearly throughout the cast. The number of those who lend 
money privately, on what we should call usurious terms, is 
inconceivable, and many deal in the details of commerce, 
without even the assistance of agents. I have known a noble 
sell his wine at his own back-door.. Observing a machine in 
the entry to a gentleman’s house, and asking him its purpose, | 
he told me it was to weigh merchandize; and I shall not easily 
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It is moreover a very serious consideration that 
_ not only are the weights and pendulum of this 


forget another visit, in which I passed through a double rank of 
women and girls, spinning and preparing silk, who entirely 
occupied the spacious porticoes of a country-house, the hall 
of which was half covered with mulberry leaves, the food of 
silk-worms: What was worse, my own stockings were covered 
with fleas who fed upon the women: The reptile-stink ab- 
solutely obliged me to hold my nose, while the rattle of the 
wheels was such as would have provoked the horse-whip of 
Lismahago. 

But to return to the sort of gavel-kind which has been estab- 
Kished all over the continent, wherever French power took per- 
ianent root, this (a sign of the times) is generally considered , 
in Italy as a thing called for by the spirit of the age; and in an 
eulogium on Buonaparte, pronounced in the academy. of Ce; 
sena, since printed and puffed, it is ridiculously made a princi- 
pal ground of praise. . Bb 

In point of fact, however, this regulation of property, as 
indeed the whole of the French civil code, sprang out of the 
revolution, the principles of which it was well calculated to 
promote. Buonaparte could not, therefore, as ‘“‘ the child 
. and champion of Jacobinism,” directly oppose it; but he 

was too sensible of the obvious danger with which it threatened 
monarchy, not to attempt a relief. It was to effect this that he 
re-established the principle of the majorat, which would in 
time, to a degree, have countermined the effects of an eternal 
sub-division of property. He assigned estates in conquered 
countries to his new nobles, strictly entailed on their eldest 
-heir male, and upon failure of such, revertible to the crown. 
This ingenious outwork covered a yet more efficient defence. 
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machine altered, the medium too is changed 
in which |they are to play; and the tone which 
marks this age is (in many respects most un- 
happily) not that which characterized the last. 
I venture but one conjecture as to what is to be 
the ultimate end of this: “no good: of that be 
sure.” For the present, a recollection of their 
past sufferings and the necessity of repose, keeps 
the Italians quiet; but these are only temporary 
sedatives, and begin to wear out. The mine is 
charged anew, and if any accident gives it fire, 
half Europe will be shattered by the shock. 


di “The possessors of these estates were enabled to sell them on 

condition of vesting the price received in other lands of equal 
value to be purchased wn France and settled to the same uses. 

: This note may serve a second purpose. It may serve to il- 

 lustrate the strange ignorance of the mass of Italians, even on 

subjects of common information.’ We have here a learned aca- 

demician pronouncing a discourse, in which he praises his idol 

for being the author of a system which had been forced upon 
him, and which he had attempted to thwart and undermine. 


THE END. 
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ERRATA. 
VOL. I. p.304,-Hne 20, for ‘Oscan and Atellan,’ read ¢‘ Oscan or Atellan? 


VOL. 1. p. 45, line 13, for ¢ were not worth a nominative,’ read ‘ were not 
always worth a nominative.’ . 
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